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I. THe PrincieLtes OF ForM-CRITICISM 


ARLY in 1919 appeared a work by Martin Dibelius en- 
titled, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. It was fol- 
lowed shortly by a book of Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Der Rahmen 
der Geschichte Jesu. Two other Gospel studies, nearly com- 
plete at the time, were published early in 1921: Die Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition, by Rudolf Bultmann, and Die 
synoptischen Streitgesprache, by Martin Albertz. In these four 
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works, essentially independent of each other in their origin and 
hence representing a movement rather than a school, form- 
criticism of the synoptic Gospels began. The new theory soon 
found both friends and foes, and the literature on the subject 
grew rapidly. Because of its pretensions and its presuppositions, 
its successes and its failures, its strange mixture of new truths 
and old errors, form-criticism has stirred general interest. It has 
seemed, therefore, that a study of it in English would be useful 
to the Catholic Scripture student and apologete. 

The scope and plan of the following articles may be indicated 
briefly. That accidental differences of opinion among form- 
critics may not obscure the fundamental principles of the 
method, only the theories of the two admitted leaders of the 
movement—Dibelius and Bultmann—will be considered in 
detail. The investigation will also be restricted to the first three 
Gospels, because from the start they have been the principal 
field of form-critical labors. A definite portion of the synoptic 
material must be selected, however, if a detailed and concrete 
study is to be possible. Because of their special suitability for 
form-analysis, in the opinion of the critics, and because of their 
intrinsic importance for the Catholic apologist and exegete, 
choice has been made of the miracles of healing. Accordingly, 
after this introductory article on the general principles of form- 
criticism, two articles will be devoted to considering the appli- 
cation of the method to the narrative portions of the Gospels, 
and particularly the healing stories. The most important argu- 
ment of form-criticism, in general and in relation to narratives 
of healing, will then be considered in detail: the argument 
from analogy. For this purpose a form-analysis of all references 
to healing in the synoptic Gospels will be followed by a similar 
analysis of the general rabbinic and Hellenic healing tradition, 
the results being summarized in a schematic outline in the con- 
cluding article. 


A. Tue Rise or Form Criricism 


At the end of the ninetenth century, rationalist critics gen- 
erally agreed that the solution of the synoptic problem was to 
be found in the “Two-Document Hypothesis.” According to 
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this theory, the mutual relationships of the first three Gospels 
—their strange concordia discors in content and wording— 
could be explained by ascribing to Matthew and Luke two 
common sources: for the narrative material, the Gospel of 
Mark; for the rest, a postulated but otherwise unknown col- 
lection of the sayings of Jesus, referred to as the Logia or Q 
(Quelle). Numerous opinions were advanced regarding the 
details of this general hypothesis, the use of other sources by 
Matthew and Luke, the existence of a primitive Mark or 
Urmarkus and of an earlier form of Q, the relationship between 
Mark and Q, the manner in which each evangelist employed 
his sources. Despite sharp differences of opinion on these im- 
portant points, the hypothesis won general acceptance. The 
critics concluded that in the Gospel of Mark could be found an 
accurate historical outline of the life of Jesus, and they devoted 
their energies less to investigation of sources and more to a study 
of the development of Jesus’ career, especially His “Messianic 
consciousness” and its gradual unveiling. 

Their conviction of the general historicity of Mark was 
shaken by the works of Wrede and Wellhausen. In studying the 
“Messianic secret”,' Wrede came to the conclusion that though 
the author of Mark had genuine historical material at his dis- 
posal, he grouped and interpreted it in accordance with his own 
dogmatic ideas and the beliefs of the Christian community. 
Tradition must henceforth be distinguished from the evangel- 
ist’s redaction; the framework of Mark could no longer be 
considered trustworthy. The reaction of the majority of critics 
was a renewed effort to analyze the sources and uncover strata 
of historical validity. There was another, less widespread 
tendency, however, to solve the problem by analysis of the 
Gospel material as we have it, without further recourse to 
source-hypotheses. This tendency, which has culminated in 
form-criticism, was influenced from the first by the commen- 
taries of Wellhausen.’? One of its fundamental principles has 


1W. Wrede. Das Messias-Gebeimnis in den Evangelien. (Gottingen. 1901.) 

2]. Wellhausen. Das Evangelium Mattheei*. (Berlin. 1914); Das Evangelium Marci". 
(Berlin. 1909); Das Evangelium Lucae. (Berlin. 1904). On the recent trends in 
biblical studies which have led to form-criticism, cf. R. Bultmann. “The New Approach 
to the Synoptic Problem.” [Jour. Rel. 6 (1926) 337-344.] 
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been his conclusion that in the Gospels we have an historical 
picture not of Jesus Himself, but only of the concept of Jesus 
which prevailed in the primitive community. Tradition 
fashioned and transmitted, as words of Jesus, ideas actually 
arising from the faith of the community. 

The older such traditions were, the more faithfully they 
would portray the spirit of Jesus still active among the first 
Christians. But before separating the layers of tradition created 
by the community, it was necessary to distinguish the tradition 
itself from the editorial redaction of the evangelists. K. L. 
Schmidt undertook this task for Mark, in his book on the 
framework of the history of Jesus.’ Examining the individual 
units of the Gospel material and the transitions that bind them 
together, he concluded that the units themselves existed in 
definite, fixed form prior to the composition of the Gospels. The 
framework of the history of Jesus was a creation of the evan- 
gelist, offering neither chronological nor geographical details 
for an historical life of Jesus. The ground was therefore clear 
for a study of the form of the individual units of tradition. 

The method employed by a number of investigators of this 
problem has come to be known as Formgeschichte or 
form-criticism.* It aims to distinguish earlier and later strata 
among the single units of tradition—among the miracle narra- 
tives, for example, or the disputes or parables or prophecies. It 
also aims to evaluate the historical worth of the units by dis- 
covering their primitive form, i.e., the style and structure of 
the story or discourse before the writing of the Gospels. It 





8K. Schmidt. Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu. (Berlin. 1919) Cf. p. 317 for a 
short summary of his conclusions. 

4F, Braun. On en est le probléme de Jésus? (Brussels. 1932) p. 217, speaks of “‘ce 
nom intraduisable” and always refers to it as “la ‘formgeschichtliche Schule.’” H. Pinard 
de la Boulaye. L’Etude comparée des religions®. (Paris. 1929) Il, 136f, calls it “la 
méthode morphologique.” F. Grant. Form Criticism (New York. 1934) has indicated 
the most acceptable English equivalent in his title, though he also speaks of “form- 
historical” in the course of his work. K. Grobel. Formgeschichte und synoptische Quellen- 
analyse. (G6ttingen. 1937) p. 125, n. 2, suggests “category-criticism” as a better Eng- 
lish term, thus preferring the “Gattungsgeschichte” of R. Bultmann. ‘“Evangelien, 
gattungsgeschichtlich (formgeschichtlich).” (Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart”. 
II, 418) Dibelius coined the name “Formgeschichte,” though E. Nordens’s book Agnosfos 
Theos (Leipzig. 1913) had as subtitle: “Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religidser 
Rede.” 
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is a method that was applied to the Old Testament by Herman 
Gunkel.’ In logical dependence on the introductory work of 
Schmidt, the method was independently presented by two other 
scholars, Martin Dibelius of the University of Heidelberg, and 
Rudolf Bultmann of the University of Marburg, and applied to 
the synoptic Gospels in general.’ Certain elements of the 
synoptic material were analyzed in the new manner by Albertz, 
Bertram, and Fiebig.’ Literature concerning the movement 
grew rapidly and it soon found an industrious historian and 
critic in Eric Fascher.* 

For our present purpose it will suffice to consider the method 
as presented by its two leading exponents, Dibelius and Bult- 
mann. Dibelius considers the task of evaluating the Gospel 
tradition by means of the form-critical method to be twofold: 
investigation of the individual units to discover the laws that 
governed their formation and transmission, and establishment 
of the relationship between the resulting form-groups and the 
primitive Christian life.’ Bultmann, in his investigation, aims to 
portray the history of the individual units of tradition in their 
origin, modification and crystallization in the Gospel; and he be- 





5H. Gunkel. Genesis. (Tiibingen. 1901); ‘“Israelitische-jiidische Literatur.” (in 
Kultur der Gegenwart 1: VII. Berlin. 1906); ‘“Formen der Hymnen.” [Theol. Kind. 
20 (1917) 265-304]; Das Marchen im A.T. (Tubingen. 1917) etc. On Old Testament 
form-criticism in general, cf. Eucharisterion (H. Gunkel . . . dargebracht. Géttingen. 
1923) I: 1 “Zur Religion u. Literatur des A.T.” A. Olrik. “Die epischen Gesetze der 
Volksdichtung.” [Zéschr. f. dtsch. Altertum. 51 (1909) 1-12] may also be mei- 
tioned as influencing the new method considerably. 

8M. Dibelius. Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. (Tiibingen. 1919. 2nd. ed. 
1933); R. Bulemann. Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. (Gottingen. 1921. 
2nd ed. 1931) The second editions of these two books are always referred to in the 
present articles, and are cited simply as “Dibelius,” “Bultmann.” 

™. Albertz. Die synoptischen Streitgesprache. (Berlin. 1921); G. Bertram. Die 
Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult. (Gottingen. 1922); P. Fiebig. Der 
Erzablungsstil der Evangelien im Lichte des rabbinisches Erzahblungsstils untersucht. 
(Leipzig. 1925) 

8E. Fascher. Die formgeschichtliche Methode. (Giessen. 1924).Cf. pp. 5-51 for 
a detailed study of the predecessors of form-criticism. On the application of form- 
critical method to books of the New Testament other than the synoptic Gospels, cf. 
M. Dibelius. “Zur Formgeschichte des N.T.” [Theol. Rund. N.F. 3 (1931) 207-242]; 
“The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels.” [Harv. Theol. Rev. 20 (1927) 
168f] 

*Dibelius pp. 7f; “The Contribution of Germany to N.T. Science.” [Exp. Times 
42 (1930) 42] 
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lieves that the primitive Christian tradition can only be under- 
stood when the form-categories are considered in their relation 
to motives active in the community’s life.” Despite differences 
in the detailed working out of the method, we may, then, ascribe 
a common goal to these two authors: the study of the preliterary 
transmission of the Gospel material by analysis and classification 
of forms; and the interpretation of these forms in the light of 
the primitive Christian life. In this article we shall consider 
their general theory, which rests on five fundamental principles: 

The synoptic Gospels are popular, sub-literary compositions. 

They depict the faith of the primitive Christians who created them, not 


the historical Jesus. 

They are artificial collections of isolated units of tradition. 

These units originally had a definite literary form which can still be 
detected. 


This form was created by a definite social situation. 


In subsequent articles we shall examine the application of these 
principles to the synoptic narrative material, especially the heal- 
ing stories. 


B. Five FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


KLEINLITERATUR. Form-criticism begins with the supposition 
that the synoptic Gospels belong essentially to Kleinliteratur. 
Dibelius understands by this term that sub-literary group of 
compositions which does not employ the artifices of artistic, 
literary writing and is not concerned with its public." In such 
compositions the personality of the author retires into the 
background rendering the presentation anonymous in ‘tone. 
Topography, chronology, and character portrayal are neglected. 
There is no effort to compose. On the other hand, the edifying 
or the marvelous is stressed over purely objective information, 
and the account has a social character, the compiler being 
merely a mouthpiece for the community or milieu.” 

If this be Kleinliteratur, then we cannot accurately assign the 
synoptic Gospels to such a literary class. For if the Gospel of 





10Bultmann pp. 4f; cf. Bultmann’s article “Evangelien” (RGG? II 418) 

M1Pibelius p. 1; cf. Bultmann. “Evangelien” pp. 418f. 

12Cf. K. Schmidt. Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte. 
(Géttingen. 1923) pp. 76-124. 
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Mark differs from the writings of Josephus, it differs also from 
the collections of rabbinic anecdotes.” The first three Gospels 
lack, it is true, the strongly personal tone of John. Direct char- 
acter portrayal is rare; their biographical information has an 
apologetic aim; they were composed amid and for the primitive 
community; they do not belong to the stream of classical litera- 
ture. But it is equally true that Matthew, Mark and Luke have 
each their distinctive personal traits; topographical and chron- 
ological details form a simple but definite framework; char- 
acters are concisely but vividly portrayed in speech and action; 
composition is subtle, Oriental, but purposeful, as is clear from 
the apologetic aim. Above all, the lack of originality, the inde- 
cision, the amorphous, repetitive, and digressive development 
characteristic of sub-literary compilations strongly influenced 
by the community, are noticeably absent from the Gospels. 
They are not to be classed with the fairy-tale and the saga and 
other products of Volksliteratur. The Gospel accounts form a 
separate class in the history of literature to which no other com- 
positions can be accurately assigned. They may profitably be 
studied in regard to traits possessed in common with popular 
or classical literature. But it is methodologically false to assign 
them, a priori, to Kleinliteratur and then conclude from com- 
parative study of popular traditions that, e.g., the topographical 
or chronological details are generally fictitious and have been 
added merely to enhance the interest of the tale. 

CoMMUNITY PropucTION. “One must clearly recognize, 
of course, that what we are dealing with in the tradition is, first 
of all, the earliest community. . . . It is through the medium of 
the community, accordingly, that the figure of the historical 
Jesus appears.” In these words Bultmann touches on the second 
fundamental principle of form-criticism: the Gospels record 





18After comparing Mr. 10: 46-52 with an account of a miraculous rainfall procured 
by Honi the circle-drawer (M. Ta’anith III 8), Braun. . . . le probléme de Jésus p. 247, 
concludes: “Autant d’un cété tout est spontané, autant de l’autre tout est morne et 
artificiel. Si le miracle de Honi Hameaguel reléve de la Kleinliteratur, il faudrait en con- 
clure, par suite de la diversité des genres que la guérison de l’aveugle Bartimée n’en fait pas 
partie.” 

14R, Bultmann. Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien®. (Giessen. 1930) 
p. 32. (Translation: Grant. Form Criticism p. 60); cp. R. Bultmann. Jesus (Berlin. 


1926) p. 15. 
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only the faith and concepts of the primitive community.” With 
this Dibelius agrees, indeed it mingles with his concept of the 
Gospels as Kleinliteratur. By both authors, therefore, the in- 
terests of the community are considered a primary factor in the 
forming of the synoptic tradition. Current community issues 
found their way into the preaching material; foreign material 
was adapted to community aims; the most trustworthy details 
have only the sociological background of the early community 
for guarantee.” Sayings, scriptural proofs, whole scenes were 
fashioned by the community in the spirit of Jesus; the disciples 
of the Gospel narrative are really the members of the com- 
munity in an idealized defense of their beliefs and practices.” 

Naturally, the community exerted an influence in the shaping 
of the synoptic tradition and the writing of the Gospels. Out 
of the multitude of facts about the Son of Man, which were 
known to the first Christians, only a few have been preserved: 
in this selection, the practical interests of forming and instruct- 
ing the first communities played a definite part. The writers 
who fixed that tradition lived in the primitive Christian milieu 
and in their Gospels they sought to answer the questions of those 
who had not been among the “original eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the Word” (L 1:2). One dominant interest, how- 
ever, must be kept in mind: the intense desire of the early 
Christians to know this Jesus, in whose Name alone was salva- 
tion. Through neglect of this, the second principle of the form- 
critical method rests on a double error: a psychologically false 
theory of collective creation, and an historically inaccurate 
picture of the primitive Christian community.” 





15“Glaubenbiicher . . . aus dem Glauben iiber den Glauben fiir den Glauben gesammelt,” 
is the terse summary of Grobel. Formgeschichte p. 9. 

16Cf. M. Dibelius. “Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelien.” [Theol. Rund. N.F. 1 
(1929) 215] 

ITDibelius pp. 29, 99, 60. 

18Bultmann pp. 41, 51, 57, 50: Die Erforschung p. 27. Cp. O. Cullmann, an en- 
thusiastic Gallic disciple of the theorists beyond the Rhine: “La tradition évangélique 
tout entiére, a été créée et transformée par la communauté primitive.” “Les récentes 
études sur la formation de la tradition evangélique.” [Rev. d’Hist. et Phil. Rel. 5 
(1925) 472] 

IP ibelius writes, “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 188, “Die formgeschichtliche Betrachtung ist 
also bewusst antiindividualistisch und soziologisch.” For the sociological concept of 
religion which lies at the basis of many of the theories of form-criticism, especially the 
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Any strong religious movement, such as primitive Chris- 
tianity, is pervaded by a warm and stimulating atmosphere. The 
contact of member with member within the group stirs and 
inspires to stronger feelings and a more vivid expression of them. 
But the common force is stimulating, not creative, expansive 
and not determinative. Its real but indecisive power can be 
pointed to definite activity only by an individual intellect and 
will: the choice of definite means to a definite end is always 
personal work. Thus though the synoptic Gospels show the 
stimulus of a believing milieu, they also indicate by their 
apologetic aims the guidance of a leader. They possess, more- 
over, a sober reality in tone that is far from the unchecked 
exuberance of community creation. Jesus’ words are strong, 
original, revolutionary; His most extraordinary deeds are pre- 
sented without complacence; in His personality He is as dif- 
ferent from Clement or the author of the Didache, both 
members of the early Christian communities, as He is from men 
today. None of this can be reconciled with community 
creation.” 

Indeed the theory of the collective origin of the synoptic tra- 
dition would suppose that there arose almost spontaneously an 
intense faith in the divinity of a crucified Jew, a complete and 
sublime system of dogma and moral, an organized cult life— 
all without the dominant personal influence of Jesus, or even of 
Paul, since it prevailed at Rome before his advent. Such a sup- 
position contradicts everything we know of the primitive com- 
munities. The early Christians were men of varied race and 
culture and spiritual origin. Their new faith demanded of them 
complete submission to the moral precepts and absolute /atria 
of the person of an obscure Jew, crucified by a Roman governor. 
It also required complete severance from age-old forms of 
worship in Israel and the fascinating mystery religions. Yet this 





Volkerpsychologie of Wilhelm Wundt and the more developed system of Emile Durkheim, 
cf. Pinard. Etude comparée, I 471-492. 

20]. de Grandmaison. Jesus Christ. (Eng. transl. New York. 1935) I 196-202, 
treats the creative community clearly and succinctly. Cf. also I 50, II 117-121. Bult- 
mann, in particular, credits the community with an extraordinarily fertile imagination 
and at the same time an astonishingly slight recollection of Jesus’ life: cf. Fascher: 


Die formg. Meth. p. 135. 
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had been accomplished in places as far distant as Rome, in the 
short time between the death of Jesus and Paul’s letter to his 
Roman brethren whom he had never seen. In other words, there 
was released, at the death of Jesus, a dynamic, formative influ- 
ence which demolished, in a short time, the racial and spiritual 
barriers of centuries. This force was not a product of com- 
munity activity: it produced the community. And it is this 
force itself, the message of salvation and not merely the com- 
munity it formed, that reaches us in the Gospel pages. 

From the beginning, the person of Jesus was the focal point 
of the whole Christian faith.” What He said, what He did, was 
of paramount importance simply because He said or did it. 
Hence it was imperative to possess the story of His teaching and 
His deeds, and for this it was necessary to have recourse to 
competent witnesses. It was as witnesses that the twelve began 
their mission,” and it was by eyewitnesses that the first narra- 
tive accounts were formed.” Gradually, the primitive catecheses 
and the summaries, such as were used by Peter and by Paul,” 
were presented with more detail and in longer groupings; the 
history of the Passion, the mission activity of John the Baptist 
together with the narrative of Jesus’ baptism and temptation, 
the doctrine of Jesus on the relation of the Gospel and the Law, 
and so forth. Under the authoritative guidance of the twelve, 
especially St. Peter, an oral tradition was formed whose 
rhythmic Aramaic composition helped it to resist interpolation 
even in the Greek.” How early this tradition was committed to 
writing, we do not know, but throughout there reigned a 
concept of its inviolability. The teaching of Paul, even when 
given in the Spirit, was to be clearly distinguished from “the 





21Then Philip, opening his mouth, and beginning at this scripture, preached unto 
him Jesus.” Acts 8: 35. 

22Cf. Acts 1:22 (Matthias chosen to be co-witness with the eleven): 2:32 (in Peter’s 
first sermon); 3:15 (to the people in Solomon’s porch); 4:20 (Peter and John before 
the council, etc. *°L 1:2. Acts 10:37-43; 1 Cor 15:3-7. 

25Bultmann himself admits the extraordinary importance of Peter in the formation 
and stability of the most ancient community: cf. the quotation in Grandmaison. Jesus 
Christ. I 105, n. 1. On the hierarchical nature of the primitive Christian community, 
cf., inter alia, E. Ruffini. La gerarchia della Chiesa negli Atti degli Apostoli e nelle lettere 
di S. Paolo. (Rome. 1921); on the rhythm of the oral style in the New Testament, 
Grandmaison. Jesus Christ. I 203-213 and references there. 
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word of the Lord.”” There was no anonymous, uncontrolled 
elaboration of community preoccupations and pagan anecdotes 
into an idealized conception of Jesus. A revolutionary message, 
that rapidly transformed Syrians, Greeks and Romans into 
Christians, was told in growing detail, under the supervision of 
the “witnesses” and their authoritative successors, from the first 
Pentecost sermon to the writing of the prolog of Luke. The 
synoptic Gospels, and the oral and written tradition they fixed 
in permanent form, represent Jesus—not merely the community 
that adored Him.” 

IsoLaTeD Units. The third fundamental principle of the 
method called form-criticism is this: the synoptic Gospels are 
a collection of small, independent units, artificially linked to- 
gether by the evangelists. So Dibelius: the composers of the 
synoptic Gospels were not authors in the literary sense but 
merely collectors; they joined together small units which already 
possessed formal completeness; their activity consisted, above 
all, in transmitting, grouping, reworking the materials they 
received; this material originally had independent existence, as 
isolated units.” Similarly Bultmann: “It may be seen quite 
clearly that the original tradition was made up almost entirely 
of brief single units [Einzelstiicke] . . . and that almost all 
references to time and place which serve to connect up the 
single sections into a larger context are the editorial work of the 





26) Cor 7:10, 12. Cf. also: 1 Cor 15:2-15; 1 Tim 6:20; 2 Tim 1:13; Jude 17. 
Dibelius concedes that among the Hellenistic communities of the Diaspora, to which 
he ascribes the formation of the tradition, there was a respect for tradition which would 
prevent the missionary from altering it at random, though not for definite community 
purposes. Dibelius p. 29. 

27L. Cerfaux. “L’histoire de la tradition synoptique.” [Rev. d’Hist. Eccl. 28 (1932) 
594] concludes thus: “La tradition n’est pas une vie de ‘formes’ littéraires; elle reste 
essentiellement, 4 travers des formes littéraires qui Il’ont présentée aux premiers 
chrétiens, um temoignage.” For an interesting treatment of the oral stadia of the tradi- 
tion, cf. J. Huby. L’évangile et les évangiles. (Paris. 1929) pp. 9-64. A detailed study 
of the process by which our first three Gospels came into existence involves, of course, 
the whole synoptic problem, and cannot be considered here. Cf. M. Hépfl—B. Gut. 
Introductionis in Sacros U.T. Libros Compendium (III: Introductio Specialis in N.T.4 
Rome. 1938) III 146-185, for a brief summary. 

°8Dibelius pp. 57, 3, 2, 39, 41; cp. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” pp. 187, 189 (“die mosaikartigen 
Charakter der ‘altesten Evangelien’”); “Jesus in Contemporary German Theology.” 
[Journm. Rel. 11 (1931) 183]: “All connecting links in the Gospel narratives [are] .. . 
the work of compilers—of the evangelists or their predecessors.” 
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evangelists.” While admitting readily that the evangelists em- 
ployed various, independent sources in composing their Gospels, 
that the transition from scene to scene is frequently stereotyped 
and sometimes awkward, that Matthew, e.g., preferred topical 
arrangement to detailed chronological sequence, that the com- 
position of all is simple and akin neither to the romantic biog- 
raphy nor the scientific history, we must still reject this concept 
of patchwork Gospels in which the réle of the evangelist is 
restricted to that of a compiler. 

The extreme attitude of form-critics in this regard rests, 
in part, on the theory of collective productivity discussed above. 
It neglects, once more, to consider the concrete, historical nature 
of the primitive community where eyewitnesses and their au- 
thoritative successors were present to preserve the tradition at 
every stage of its development, where the apocrypha were re- 
jected and each Gospel had for its best guarantee a link with one 
or other of the Apostles. The principle also rests on an inaccu- 
rate appraisal of the synoptic tradition as a whole and the 
synoptic Gospels singly. 

Were the Gospels mere compilations, their heterogeneous 
origin should be conspicuous in the tenor of their story. Yet it 
is a striking fact that in these three converging and diverging 
narratives their reigns a simple but unmistakable consistency; 
there is no contradiction in Jesus’ doctrine nor in His deeds, 
no inconsistency of word with action; the story of His success 
and failure flows logically to its end; the description of the land 
in which He lived and the people whom he encountered—a 
land and people never seen by many of the early Christians 
—has never been convicted of inaccuracy. Such unanimity 
of presentation would be impossible in a collection of isolated 
units. 

Because of the lack of artifice in its composition, the Gospel 
of Mark is especially selected for form-critical dissection.” Yet 





2Bultmann. Die Erforschung. p. 13 (Grant. Form Criticism p. 25); indeed the aim 
of his large work on the history of the synoptic tradition is “ein Bild von der Geschichte 
der Einzelstiicke der Tradition zu geben,” Bultmann p. 4, Cp. “Evangelien” p. 420. 

30Grandmaison. Jesus Christ I 48f justly complains of the arbitrary way in which 
Mark is taken as a norm, atomized, and then used to evaluate the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke. The synoptic tradition is a combination of all three accounts. It is unfair 
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this Gospel, with its plebeian vocabulary and unrhetorical con- 
structions, with its Latinisms and its frequent Semitisms, with 
the vivid color of its details and the monotony of its transitions 
and narrative schemata, sufficiently indicates in its short com- 
pass that it is the work of one author throughout.” The unity of 
Matthew is still more evident. Here is a Semite, educated after 
the rabbinic tradition, who has subtly interleaved his narrative 
with five doctrinal discourses, each ending with a partly iden- 
tical formula of transition,” while permeating all the story are 
such motifs as Jesus the Messiah, Jesus the Son of God, the 
Kingdom. This Gospel is also a personal product. In Luke both 
the choice of material and the style of the account permit us 
to discern one not of Jewish origin, talented and well educated, 
a competent historian in personal observation and the use of 
sources, endeavoring to write “‘an orderly account” in chrono- 
logical sequence as far as his sources permit. Not unacquainted 
with medical terms and definitely under Pauline influence, the 
third Gospel is the most personal of the three, despite a manifest 
disinclination of its author to tamper with the material received. 
Neither in the single synoptic narratives, therefore, nor in the 
tradition as a whole, is there trace of numerous isolated units, 
artificially juxtaposed by a compiler. These Gospels are the 
personal products of individual authors. 

Form. The principles heretofore considered are, in sub- 
stance, only the groundwork of form-criticism as laid by K. L. 
Schmidt. The next step, in which the form-theories of Gunkel 
are applied to New Testament research by Dibelius and Bult- 
mann, is more distinctive of the new method. It may be sum- 
marized thus: primitive literary expression makes use of more or 
less fixed literary forms. This “form” or “style” consists not 
merely in the choice of words and construction of sentences, 





to measure it by the “primitive elements” of the simplest factor, even—indeed, especially— 
if that factor could be proved to be a mere compilation. 

31For detailed analysis of the unity and style of Mark, cf. M. Lagrange. Evangile selon 
saint Marc*. (Paris. 1929) pp. LXVII-CVII. Among Protestant critics defending the 
unity of Mark, may be mentioned C. Turner. ‘“Marcan Usage.” [Journ. Theol. Stud. 


26-28 (1924-1927)] and The Gospel according to St. Mark. (London. 1931.) For 
others, cf. Braun . . . le probléme de Jésus p. 254. 
32Mt 7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1. On the unity of Matthew cf. M. Lagrange. 


Evangile selon saint Matthieu. (Paris. 1923) pp. CXXIV-CXLVI. 
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but in the whole manner of presentation which constitutes a 
literary category, e.g., the dispute, the miracle story, the pointed 
saying, the discourse.” It is produced by the definite needs and 
vital manifestations of the community and steadily evolves, 
subject to definite internal laws that transcend the individual. 
Form-criticism endeavors by a study of these forms and their 
laws of development to establish the typical or primitive form 
of each category, e.g., the typical miracle story. These primitive 
forms are then used as norms: to shed light on the growth of 
the Gospel tradition in general, and even to estimate the his- 
torical value of individual passages by detecting secondary 
modifications of the primitive form.” For this purpose, the 
Gospel story is divided into brief single units (Einzelstiicke) and 
these are classified according to various categories and sub-cate- 
gories, each of which, as will be explained in the next step, is 
ascribed to a definite phase of the community life.” 

There can be no doubt as to the existence of such forms in 
primitive as well as modern literature, and in studying the 
origin and evolution of these forms the influence of the milieu 
must be considered. New Testament research can with profit 
investigate the use of narrative and expository forms in the 
Gospels and it will be helped in this by a comparative study of 
the forms found in contemporary rabbinic and Hellenic litera- 
ture. One phase of such labor must inevitably be a more or less 
detailed classification of the synoptic material and its parallels, 
accompanied by an analysis of their common traits and dif- 
ferences. It is essential, however, in the use of any method, to 
be fully aware of that method’s limitations. 

Even primitive literature, as Bultmann notes, makes use of 
only “‘more or less” fixed forms.” At best, then, we have no 





33Dibelius p. 7; “die gesamte Vortragsart . .. die . . . konstitutiv fir die Gattung ist.” 
Cp. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 200. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. p. 210 distinguishes 
between style as meaning everything ornamental, and form as meaning everything consti- 
tutive, but the form-critics are less precise. 

34Bulemann pp. 4f, 7; Dibelius pp. 1, 4, 7; “Jesus in Contemp. German Theol.” p. 182. 

35Concerning various systems of classification, cf. M. Goguel. “Une nouvelle école de 
critique évangélique” [Rev. de Hist. des Rel. 94 (1926 II) 128-145] On form-critical 
terminology, cf. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. pp. 187-207; Lagrange. S. Matthieu pp. 
CXXV-CXXVIIL. 

36Cp. Bultmann. Die Erforschung. pp. 14, 18. 
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steadfast norm for measuring individual examples, that will ex- 
clude the subjective element if the critic attempts by form- 
analysis alone to define the historicity of an individual unit. Yet 
Dibelius and Bultmann have attempted this, not only regard- 
ing single units but even for single verses—introducing an 
arbitrary tendency into form-criticism much blamed by op- 
ponents of the method. This essential vagueness, rendering a 
detailed “typical form” or gage impossible, has been brought 
out more clearly by the fact that the two leading exponents of 
form-criticism developed their theories independently of each 
‘other. Beside the natural disagreement in terminology which 
this occasioned, it gave us an opportunity to test the method by 
comparing the results. Inevitably, in regard to individual units, 
Dibelius and Bultmann have disagreed. The very fact that 
literary forms, however primitive, are only more or less fixed, 
renders rigid classification and its concomitant conclusions un- 
attainable. 

There is another difficulty inherent in the method: the 
presence of Mischformen or “intermediate” forms, which ex- 
hibit traits common to two or more categories. Thus of eighteen 
“paradigms” or narrative examples, employed, according to his 
theory, in missionary preaching, Dibelius lists ten as being of 
less pure type (minder reinen Typs)." Bultmann recognizes 
some intermediate forms,” but usually prefers to eliminate the 
recalcitrant traits as secondary modifications of the original 
unit. In either case there is apparent the neglect of another 
limitation of the method. Not only are we dealing with forms 
only more or less fixed, but we have no a priori right to deter- 
mine which of two forms is objectively the purer, i.e., more 
primitive. Simplicity is not an infallible guide, since it does not 
necessarily precede complexity. Thus the realistic novel or play 
of today is actually a development of—and reaction to—the 
romantic style of the nineteenth century. Furthermore, since we 





87Dibelius p. 40. On intermediate forms in general, cf. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” pp. 202f. 
Goguel. “Une nouvelle école” p. 158, remarks: “Ce serait 4 peine un paradoxe que de dire 
qu'il n’y a que des Mischformen. La matiére évangélique est, en tout cas, rebelle aux 
cadres dans lesquels on voudrait l’enfermer.” 

38E.g. Mr 2:1-12; cf. Bultmann pp. 223, 38f. 
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are dealing with books to which the world has conceded at least 
a general historical validity, we may well question whether in 
such compositions strict simplicity of form would not be a sign 
of artifice. Human events from their very nature resist molding 
in pure literary forms; the events in Palestine were no excep- 
tion.” 

With these limitations of the method in mind, we may 
examine what means are at hand for study and classification of 
the forms. Bultmann observes that “two factors must be noted 
in a study of form: first, the stylistic pattern which prevails in a 
particular kind of utterance, such as folk-tales or riddles; and 
secondly, the laws conditioning the transmission of the literary 
fragment in either oral or written tradition.” For the Gospels, 
this may be done in three ways: by observing the modifications 
undergone by the material of Mark and Q in their reworking 
by Matthew and Luke; by provisionally reconstructing a lit- 
erary form older than the one before us in the text, through 
the elimination of secondary developments; by the use of an- 
alogies both for the form of the individual elements and for the 
history of the tradition itself.” 

The first way, observation of the modification of Mark and Q 
in Matthew and Luke, involves the form-critics in great diffh- 
culties. It not only implies an acceptance of the general out- 
line of the Two-Document hypothesis as a basis for form- 
criticism—which admittedly introduces the uncertainties of 
divergent source-theories into an already delicate undertaking— 
but it presents as a norm for judging concrete developments, 
the at best hypothetical factor Q.“ With Mark the critics are on 





39Cp. L. Kohler. Das formgeschichtliche Problem des N.T. (Tiibingen. 1927) p. 
27; “Geschichtliche Erinnerungen widersetzen sich um ihrer Geschichtlichkeit willen, auch 
wenn diese getriibt ist, einer Umgestaltung in reine literarische Formen.” 

Bultmann. “The New Approach” pp. 343f. “Ibid. p. 345; cp. Die Erforschung p. 15. 

{2Dibelius p. 8 speaks of it as “die nur postulierte Sammlung Q” and “ein volliges 
Ritsel” (p. 234). On p. 236 he says rightly: “In dieser wie in anderen Fragen miissen 
wir uns jedenfalls davor hiiten, mit allzu grosser Selbstverstindlichkeit von Q als von 
einer gesicherten Grisse zu reden. Solange wir dies ausser acht lassen, laufen wir Gefahr, 
mit der Quelle, die wir nicht kennen, ebenso sicher zu rechnen wie mit Markus, den wir 
vor uns sehen, und vergessen, dass wir es mit einer hypotietischen Grésse zu tun 
haben.” Bultmann is less cautious: cf. Die Erforschung p. 10; “The New Approach” p. 
337. 
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surer ground. The dependence of Luke, who “followed up care- 
fully all things from the beginning” (Lk. 1:3), upon his prede- 
cessor Mark, is generally admitted and the literary dependence 
of the Greek version of Matthew on Mark has been rather well 
established.“ But the extent of this dependence is more difficult 
to determine and great care must be used in employing such 
dependence as a norm in concrete cases. Moreover, it is a well 
known fact that picturesque details—a sign of modification 
of the original form according to form-critical standards— 
are often more abundant in the Marcan version of a story than 
in the parallels in Luke and Matthew. Indeed, for an entire 
category of the Gospel narratives, Dibelius feels obliged to 
ascribe the more “primitive” style of Matthew to a modification 
of a modification found in Mark!® In general then, the deduc- 
tion of the laws that governed the development of forms in the 
tradition prior to its fixation in the Gospels, by a comparison of 
Q or Mark with Matthew and Luke, may be said to be quite 
difficult, if not impossible. 

For the second means, provisional reconstruction of an older 
literary form, Bultmann employs two principal criteria, besides 
those deduced from analogies. These are: a distinction between 
the earlier, Palestinian, and later, Hellenistic, developments of 
the form;“ and the absence or presence of community interests 
in the saying or narrative.” The Palestinian influence is detected 
in rabbinic modes of debate, in the nature of the community 
problem that is expressed in a passage and the manner of its 
solution,” in Palestinian coloring of the tale.“ Hellenistic origin 
is generally deduced from a study of analogies, especially regard- 





48Cf. M. Lagrange. Evangile selon saint Luc. (Paris. 1921) pp. XLVIII-LXVIII. 

44Cf, Lagrange. S. Matthieu. pp. XXXII-XLIII; Grandmaison. Jesus Christ I 116f. 

45Cf, Dibelius p. 74. 

46Bultmann. Die Erforschung p. 9; cp “Evangelien” p. 420. 

4’Thus an instruction by Jesus, or “Schulgespréch,” is more likely to contain a kernel of 
historicity, “je weniger in ihm ein bestimmtes Interesse der Gemeinde zum Ausdruck 
kommt.” Bultmann p. 57. 

*8Bultmann pp. 49f, 63; “Evangelien” p. 420. 

49F.2. the comparison of Jesus’ activity with that of Jewish exorcists in Mt 12:27f; 
the “Show thyself to the priest” of Mr 1:44. Bultmann feels, however, that similar 
stories, e.g. L 17:14 (the ten lepers), are only Hellenistic variants of a Palestinian 
pattern; that Semitic turns of style and words such as “Talitha, cum” (Mr 5:41) prove 
nothing: cf. Bultmann pp. 254f. 
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ing the miracle accounts.” The difficulty of such distinctions is 
rightly stressd by Kéhler.” Indeed for such a criterion to be 
accurate, the influence of Hellenistic culture in the Palestinian 
milieu would have to be taken into account, yet this influence 
cannot be gaged with any satisfactory precision, and we know 
little of the internal character of the primitive Jewish as distinct 
from Greek communities.” When, therefore, Bultmann at- 
tempts to assign a saying of Jesus to the Palestinian tradition 
and its setting to Hellenistic ground,” an objective criterion has 
degenerated into subjective preference. As for the second 
criterion for provisionally reconstructing more primitive forms, 
i.e., Community interests, it rests on the discredited theory of a 
creative community. The force of the Gospel tradition shaped 
the interests of the community—not vice versa. 

Of the three means listed above for discerning stylistic pat- 
terns and the laws that govern their formation and transmission, 
only the study of analogies offers a practical, objective norm. 
In subsequent articles, therefore, a detailed investigation will 
be made of such analogies in a concrete case, scil., healing narra- 
tives, admittedly a most satisfactory proving ground.” Mean- 
while, some general observations on the use of analogies in 
form-criticism should be presented here. 

The first is this: though there are numerous analogies for the 
various individual forms found in the Gospels, there is no 
parallel to the transmission of the tradition as a whole. The best 
comparison Dibelius can find is a collection of sayings and anec- 





5°Bultmann p. 255. On Bultmann’s concept of the differences between Hellenistic and 
Palestinian Christianity, cf. his “Urchristentum u. Religionsgeschichte.” [Theol. Rund. 
N.F. 4 (1932) 3f]. He champions, in general, the doctrine of W. Bousset in his Kyrios 
Christos*. (Géttingen. 1921): in Palestine there was an eschatological sect in the 
midst of Jewry; Hellenistic Christianity was a new religion, a cult-community in the 
framework of the mystery groups. 

5\Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 16. 

52Dibelius, who himself believes that the formation of the tradition was preeminently 
Hellenistic, notes rightly: “Aber von der christlichen Gemeinden Palastinas wissen wir 
wenig und von ihrem Uberlieferungsbesitz ist uns unmittelbar, d.h. in aramiischer Sprache, 
iiberhaupt nichts erhalten. Ihr Anteil an dem Uberlieferungs-Vorgang kann héchstens 
durch Riickschluss bestimmt, nicht aber von vornherein festgestellt werden.” Dibelius 
p. 27. 

58E.g. Bultmann p. 64. 

S4Cf. Bultmann. Die Erforschung p. 18, and the detailed use of such analogies by both 
Dibelius and Bultmann. 
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dotes concerning the Fathers of the desert, which is known as 
the Apophthegmata Patrum.” Here, as in the Gospels, he dis- 
cerns isolated units gathered soon after their origin, fixed in non- 
literary fashion, and in a tongue foreign to the tradition itself— 
the Fathers spoke Coptic, even as Jesus spoke Aramaic, but 
both traditions were crystallized in Greek. However, the dif- 
ferences, many of which are admitted by Dibelius, so far out- 
weigh the similarity as to render the analogy practically unem- 
ployable. To begin with, the Gospels are not mere collections 
of independent units. This has been proved above and it is con- 
firmed precisely by a comparison with the Apophthegmata: the 
latter lack unity so completely that we find the Greek collection 
ordering its material according to an alphabetical list of the 
Fathers and the dependent Latin collection arranging its units 
under subject headings.” Moreover the tradition concerning the 
Fathers took about 100 years to form, and some of its anec- 
dotes and sayings are still older, as Dibelius admits. Its forma- 
tion had no central, authoritative control. It was the work of 
many, independent transmitters, some of whom are named”. 
It was concerned with not one but several heroes. Above all, 
the message of this tradition did not form a new religious move- 
ment; it was merely the flowering of one already formed. The 
formation and transmission of the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
therefore, does not compare with that of the synoptic tradition 
and since this is the best analogy Dibelius can adduce, we may 
conclude that there is no real parallel for the transmission of the 
Gospel tradition as a whole.” 

This conclusion is confirmed by the use made of analogies 
by Bultmann. It is true that he speaks of a “certain orderliness 
in change by which a body of tradition is always controlled in 





55Dibelius p. 173: “Bei keiner der sonst hier untersuchten Analogien ist der Traditions- 
prozess so kurz befristet und so gut zu itibersehen; und gerade er bietet die wesentlichsten 
Ahnlichkeiten mit der Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Evangelienstoffes.” The collections 
are contained in MPG 65:71-440; MPL 73:851-1066. 

56The Greek collection begins with Abbot Antonius and ends with Abbot Or. The 
Latin collection is presented under such headings as “De profectu Patrum,” “De Quiete,” 
“De Compunctione,” etc. 

5TE.g. MPG 65: 357: “Abbot Joseph narrated that Abbot Isaac said, ‘I was seated 
once beside Abbas Poimen ...’”; (cited by Dibelius p. 117 n. 2). 

58Dibelius’ observations on the tradition at Epidauros will be considered in a later 
article. 
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its growth” and “the laws which govern literary transmission,” 
e.g., a tendency to describe in ever greater detail, to introduce 
names, to employ direct instead of indirect discourse, to present 
certain characters always in the réle of adversary”—but he 
argues to these mainly from a comparison of Matthew and Luke 
with Mark and Q (which at times proves refractory) and from 
provisional construction of a primitive type. Analogies are 
employed rather to determine the typical stylistic pattern for 
individual categories, e.g., the healing story, and, to a lesser 
extent, to indicate how such primitive forms have been changed 
in subsequent apocryphal sources. It is evident, therefore, that 
the use of analogies in form-criticism is confined to a com- 
parison of details in the Gospel tradition with details in other 
literatures.” 

This fact occasions a second observation regarding the use 
of analogy for analysis of form. Our conclusions will always be 
misleading unless the individual stories are viewed in their 
general setting; as there is no parallel to the Gospel tradition as a 
whole, so there is no adequate parallel to any part of it.” More- 
over, analogies must not be gathered at random from milieux 
that have nothing in common with primitive Christianity— 
Buddhism, modern Germany. They must be analyzed com- 
pletely: the differences as well as the similarities. The general 
tone must be observed as well as the individual details. Mere 
analogy must not be considered a proof of dependence—a fault 
which Dibelius and Bultmann generally avoid; nor still less 
an argument against historicity—a fault to which Bultmann 
particularly succumbs.” One further observation may be made 
here which applies not only to the use of analogies but to the 





58Bultmann. Die Erforschung pp. 15-18; “The New Approach” p. 345. 

After considering various traditions from Aesop’s fables to Franciscan legends and 
from Jewish apocalyptic literature to Doctor Faust, Bultmann admits: “Mir scheint, so sehr 
wir zum Verstindnis der Einzelstiicke der synoptischen Tradition der Analogien bediirfen, 
so wenig fiir das Evangelium als Ganzes. Die etwa vorhandenen Analogien lassen nur 
die Eigenart des Evangeliums um so deutlicher hervortreten.” Bultmann pp. 398f. 

*1Pinard. Etude comparée Il 137, observes: “Les ‘lois de genres’ étant dégagées de la 
généralité des cas, en des genres ot I’abus est fréquent, l’abus passera aisément pour /a 
régle.” 

82Cp. Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 37: “Eine Heilung ist nicht deshalb ungeschichtlich, 
weil sie Parallelen hat.” On the precautions necessary in the use of analogies cf. Pinard. 
Etude comperée II 340f. 
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whole process of form-analysis which we have been consider- 
ing. Such labor is essentially only dissection. At its end we 
have the fragments of the mosaic, the threads of the tapestry, 
the bones and tissues of the cadaver neatly arranged and labeled. 
We have learned much, but while we learned, the living reality 
of the whole has disappeared. It is only when we consider the 
Gospels in their organic totality, vitalized by the message and 
personality of Jesus, that our knowledge ceases to be sterile. 

Sitz 1M LEBEN Bultmann and Dibelius agree that the de- 
scription and classification of forms is but one part of the task 
undertaken by form-criticism.They maintain that since there 
exists a relationship between the different literary species pro- 
duced in a community and the various functions of the com- 
munity life, this relationship can be detected and the historico- 
social situation which created a definite form to satisfy a definite 
need can be determined. Briefly, to each form-category can be 
assigned its corresponding Sitz im Leben." This is the other 
major thesis proper to the new method and the last of the 
fundamental principles which we have been considering. 

This Sitz im Leben—the phrase, originated by Gunkel, is 
quite untranslatable—is not a single historical occurrence, but a 
typical, permanent sociological condition in the life of the 
community: it may be cult in its various manifestations, toil, 
war, the hunt. In regard to it, form-criticism asks a twofold 
question. What literary species are possible or probable in the 
social situations of primitive Christian life? To what definite 
phases of that life are the species found by study of the text to 
be referred? Dibelius seeks the answer to the first question, by 
what he terms the constructive method: establishing a definite, 
fundamental Sitz im Leben for primitive Christian life and then 
seeking in the Gospel for literary forms that correspond to it.” 
Bultmann prefers to answer the second question by the analytic 
method, concluding from the literary species discovered in the 
text to the phases of community life that created them. In 





88Dibelius p. 7; “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 212. Bultmann p. 4; “Evangelien” p. 418. 
641n “Rabbinische u. evangelische Erzahlungen.” [Theol. Blatter 11 (1932) 1] how- 
ever, he advocates the analytic method. Cp. also, “The Structure and Lit. Char. of the 


Gospels” p. 156. 
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theory, each method has advantages and defects. In practice, 
however, neither author follows his plan consistently. Dibelius 
portrays the community life according to his analysis of form 
and Bultmann develops his categories according to his concept 
of community life.” The result is a methodological circle” which 
is legitimate in se—form and function being correlative should 
be mutually explanatory—but which tends to a neglect of solid 
proof for either form or Si¢z im Leben. Thus Dibelius classifies 
certain passages as paradigms (examples) and links them to the 
primitive preaching—yet fails to establish either tl:at the form 
of these passages indicates their use in preaching or that the 
primitive preaching employed this type of illustration. Similarly, 
Bultmann interprets the synoptic controversies as products of 
community debate, without proving community discussion on 
these specific points or demonstrating that Jesus’ arguments 
with the Pharisees are only literary creations and not actual 
events. This methodology may explain in part the contradictory 
conclusions of Dibelius and Bultmann as to the concrete Sitz 
im Leben of certain categories.” 

Beside this weakness in the practical determination of the 
correspondence of form to Sifz im Leben, the principle itself 
has several faults. First of all, it depends for much of its value on 
the supposition of uncontrolled, community creation—which 
did not occur in the development of the Gospel tradition. Again, 
there is the problem of intermediate forms: to what Sitz im 
Leben are they to be assigned? If to a complex community- 
situation, as Bultmann believes, why may not such situations 
obtain in regard to other, simpler forms? Indeed there is no 





Bultmann p. 6: “Sowenig Dibelius eine deutliche Vorstellung von den Motiven des 
Gemeindelebens gewonnen hat, ohne dass er schon formale Beobachtungen gemacht hitte, 
so sehr schwebt mir bei meinen Analysen ein freilich noch vorlaufiges Bild von der urchrist- 
lichen Gemeinde vor...” Cp. Dibelius p. 38. On the obscurity resulting from this 
procedure, cf. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. pp. 53, 57. 

*Bultmann p. 5: “Wesentlich ist aber die Einsicht, dass es sich bei der formgeschichtlichen 
Arbeit, grundsatzlich nicht anders als bei aller historischen Arbeit, um einen Zirkel 
handelt. Aus den Formen der literarischen Uberlieferung soll auf die Motive des 
Gemeinschaftsleb zuriickgeschlossen werden, und aus dem Gemeinschaftsleben heraus 





sollen die Formen verstindlich gemacht werden.” 
Thus Mr 2:1-12; 3:1-6; L 14:1-6 (all healing accounts) are depicted by Bultmann 
as a product of community debate, by Dibelius as receiving their form in missionary 


preaching. 
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objective reason why several motives might not mingle in any 
given passage and then the whole principle that from the form 
one can deduce the situation breaks down, for it is built upon the 
relation of a definite form to a definite Sitz im Leben. Moreover, 
both Dibelius and Bultmann admit that forms may be retained 
through mere custom, in other words, that traditional stylistic 
patterns are often employed as technical aids to narration. In 
such cases—-and they are difficult to detect—there is obviously 
no dependence of form on Sitz im Leben. We must conclude 
then, that though a correlative study of the Gospel forms and 
primitive Christian life may well be profitable for New Testa- 
ment research, it cannot indicate more than general trends. It 
cannot tell us, at this late date, why many of the forms were 
chosen nor whether there ever was a definite relation between 
them and the life of the community. To postulate such a definite 
relationship and then employ it as a measure of the historicity 
of individual passages—as Bultmann and Dibelius have done— 
has been severely and justly criticised as a serious defect in the 
method.” 

Of the various concrete Sitze im Leben advanced by these 
two form-critics, those which concern healing narratives 
will be considered in the following chapters.” Meanwhile 
we may note one startling omission. Neither Bultmann nor 
Dibelius will admit as Sitz im Leben for any of the categories 
of Gospel forms, what Kéhler terms “das biographische In- 
teresse.” Interest in the person of Jesus, a desire to know the life 
of Jesus—these are assigned no part in that life of the primitive 
Christians which formed the Gospel! Though they lived in 





®8Goguel. “Une nouvelle école” p. 159: “On ne voit pas au nom de quel principe on 
pourrait affirmer que tel morceau qui pouvait étre utilisé pour la prédication ne pouvait 
pas l’étre en méme temps pour I’instruction, pour la controverse ou pour la mission et 
peut-étre aussi tout simplement pour la satisfaction de l’imagination et de la curiosité 
pieuses.” Similarly Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 34. 

6%E.g. Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 26. 

7On cult as Sitz im Leben (a theory much stressed by Bertram. Die Leidensgeschichte) 
cf. Bultmann. Die Erforschung p. 34, “Evangelien” p. 419; Fascher. Die formg. Meth. 
pp. 214-220; Grandmaison. Jesus Christ I 52. 

1Kéhler. Das formg. Probl. p. 34: “Die Synoptiker sind beides: die Uberlieferung 
dessen, was aus der Erinnerung an Taten und Worte Jesu dazu diente das christliche 
Leben zu gestalten, und die Uberlieferung dessen, was das biographische Interesse befrie- 
digte.” Cp. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. pp. 221ff. 
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obedience to His law and broke bread in His memory, though 
they died with hope of salvation in His Name, though all their 
views of this world and the next were shaped by men who had 
walked and talked with Him—it was not “biographical in- 
terest” that impelled them to write His story or any significant 
part of it. Such an hypothesis is as significant as the reasons 
advanced in its defense. Dibelius’ argument is arbitrary and 
“constructive”: the primitive community was too concerned 
with an immediate parousia to busy themselves disseminating 
recollections of the past.” Bultmann’s argument is arbitrary and 
“analytic”: form analogies show that the material is the product 
of Jewish or Greek community creation according to com- 
munity interests. Both decisively reject the possibility of his- 
torical recollections preserved by the community merely from 
biographical interest.” Such a position is completely indefensi- 
ble. Despite any “apocalyptic enthusiasm,” the early Christians 
did tell the story of the past.’ And whatever Semitic turns of 
thought or Hellenic phrasing that story may contain, it still 
tells of Jesus of Nazareth, not of the problems of primitive 
Christianity—whose ritual and organization and evolved the- 
ology are absent from its pages. Without deep interest in the 
personal history of Jesus neither the Gospel nor the community 
itself can be conceived. If such an extreme, radical attitude 
as this is necesssary for form-criticism, the method stands in- 
dicted from the beginning. 





72"Fine Gemeinde unliterarischer Menschen, die heute oder morgen das Weltende erwartet, 
hat zur Produktion von Biichern weder Fahigkeit noch Neigung.” Dibelius p. 9. 

T3Bultmann p. 40 n. 2; Die Erforschung p. 34. Dibelius p. 12 n. 1; “Zur Formg. 
der Ev.” pp. 197f; “The Structure and Lit. Char. of the Gospels” p. 161.—In regard to 
this attitude, E. Florit. J! metodo della “storia delle forme.” (Rome. 1935) p. 47 
rightly notes that it renders psychologically unintelligible the Christians’ evident love 
for Jesus: “Ignoti nulla cupido . . . ad ignotum nulla oratio.” 

T4Regarding primitive Christian ideas about the parousia, cf. Grandmaison. Jesus Christ 
III 82-88 regarding the pertinent Gospel texts; J. Colon. “Paul.” (Dict. Theol. Cath. 
XI, 2:2388-2409) and E. Allo. Premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens. (Paris. 1934) pp. 
451-454 for the attitude of Paul; cf. also J. Chaine. “Parousie.” (Dict. Theol. 
Cath. XI, 2:2043-2054). The leaders of the community clearly distinguished their 
uncertainty as to the hour, and their desire of its speedy coming, from a belief in its 
imminent arrival—and the formation of the Gospel tradition was in the hands of these 


authoritative leaders. 
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C. SoME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


HistoricaL TEsTIMONY. Such is form-criticism in the broad 
outlines of its general theory. In the following articles we shall 
consider some of its specific applications. Meanwhile three 
observations should be made. The first regards method. In any 
book that seeks to arrive at an understanding of the synoptic 
Gospels in their transmission and composition (Dibelius) or to 
portray the history of the synoptic tradition from its origin to 
its crystallization in the Gospels (Bultmann) , some place should 
be given to historical testimony. Yet it is totally neglected.” 
The information furnished by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen and the Muratorian fragment, concerning 
the traditional origin of the Gospels, is passed by without refer- 
ence. Justin’s observation that the Gospels are Apostolic 
memoirs, is mentioned merely to reject it as misleading.” 
The testimony of Papias, our oldest explicit witness to the 
authorship of Matthew and Mark,” fares little better. Bult- 
mann refers to his description of Mark as the interpreter of 
Peter—as a source of error; Dibelius comments on his testimony 
as to the authorship of Matthew and Mark, but concludes that 
he has been influenced by the (false) view of the sub-apostolic 
age, namely, that the evangelists were really authors.” And 
this is all—a strange lack of scientific completeness and perspec- 
tive. As Fr. Grandmaison remarks, “it is the wisest method in 
these matters to prefer an ounce of ancient information which 
is authentic to a bookful of learned conjectures.”” 


THE TIME ELEMENT. Our second observation also concerns 
method. In developing such an intricate theory as form-criti- 
cism from either the analytic or constructive viewpoint, one of 
the investigator’s primary concerns should be to discover a suit- 





7H. Dieckmann. “Die formgeschichtliche Methode u. ihre Anwendung auf die 
Auferstehungsberichte.” [Scholastik 1 (1926) 389]: “Die Form wird zum alleinigen Kri- 
terium der Echtheit, unter Missachtung der Zeugnisse und damit die Tiire zur historischen 
Skepsis weit aufgemacht.” 

76 A bopnemoneumata: Apologia I 66 and elsewhere (MPG 6:429, 717 etc.) 

™Bultmann p. 397; Dibelius p. 36. 

78In Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 3, 39 (MPG 20:296-300). 

TBultmann p. 1. Dibelius p. 234 n. 2; cp. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 189. 

Fesus Christ I 115. 
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able external “control” by which he can test his conclusions. 
Such a “control” is at hand for form-citicism of the Gospels. 
It consists in determining the length of time required for a 
tradition to evolve in the manner proposed. ‘This is not ex- 
tremely difficult. The natural impression that such an evolu- 
tionary process extends over a long span of years can be tested 
by a study of those “general laws governing popular narrative 
and tradition, such as stories and anecdotes,” and particularly 
by considering the development of the rabbinic and Hellenic 
literatures so much employed in form-criticism for analogies 
of style. Yet form-critics have consistently neglected any 
precise statements on this point, and it is significant that 
Dibelius considers the formation of the Apophthegmata Patrum 
a good analogy precisely because it was accomplished in so short 
atime.” However, prescinding from the centuries in which the 
Talmud was gradually formed and the two hundred years and 
more during which the tradition at Epidauros evolved,” let us 
take as the minimum the “hundred years or so” which Dibelius 
suggests regarding the Apophthegmata Patrum. 

What corresponds to this in the synoptic tradition? First of 
all, two very definite facts: the formation began after the death 
of Jesus; it was substantially completed before the composition 
of Mark. Now the death of Jesus took place not earlier than 
the year 29/30, and the Gospel of Mark was probably written 
between 55 and 62, at any rate not after 70." The formation 
of the synoptic tradition, however, had been completed prior to 
this: for according to the theory of form-criticism, Mark is 
merely a collection of units already existing in definite form, 





81Bultmann. Die Erforschung p. 15. 

82Dibelius p. 173. 

88The transmission of interpretations of the Law existed in organized form since the 
time of ‘Ezra—cf. H. Strack, Einleitung in Talmud u. Midra¥®, (Munich. 1921) pp. 
6f—but the main evolution of our present Talmud took place between the time of Hillel 
(ca. 70 B.C.-10 A.D.) and the early sixth century A.D. (Strack. Einleitumg pp. 8, 118, 
71) The cult of Asklepios at Epidauros probably began in the sixth century B.C., since 
there was a filial foundation in Sikyon about 480 B.C. [cf. R. Herzog. Die Wunder- 
beilungen von Epidauros. (Leipzig. 1931) pp. 36f] The present inscriptions, ie. the 
main collection, are dated by experts as not later than 300 B.C. (ibid. p. 2). These two 
traditions are mentioned because, as will be seen in subsequent articles, they are the 
most used by form-critics for analogies to the healing stories. 

4Hdpfl. Compendium Tl 75-78. Cp. A. Harnack. Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostel- 
geschichte u. zur Abfassungszeit der synoptischen Evangelien. (Leipzig. 1911) pp. 88, 92f: 
“Spatestens im 6. Jahrzehnt n. Chr.” 
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and according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity, the 
Aramaic original of Matthew was the first of our canonical 
Gospels. Unfortunately we cannot date this first crystallization 
of the synoptic tradition with any satisfactory accuracy—some- 
where between 50 and 60 seems the most probable opinion.” 
We do know, however, that before his captivity in 58, Paul had 
written to the Romans and Corinthians, the Thessalonians and 
Galatians, in a way that supposes on their part a detailed knowl- 
edge of the person of Jesus.” Considering both factors, there- 
fore, we can conclude that the formative period of the synoptic 
tradition cannot be extended beyond the year 50. Moreover, 
the beginnings must have been slow: from the form-critical 
viewpoint because the postulated lack of biographical interest 
and the expectation of an imminent parousia had to be over- 
come by the rise of other motives, whether missionary activity 
or the interests of the growing community; historically, because 
the early persecution of Judea caused a temporary dispersion 
of the church of Jerusalem (circa 35/36; cf. Acts 8-9). We 
may conclude, therfore, that no more than fifteen years can be 
assigned to the active evolution of the synoptic tradition as 
understood by form-criticism.” 

The importance of chronological considerations for the 
theories of Dibelius and Bultmann would seem therefore to be 
obvious. First of all, eyewitnesses of the events in question 
were still alive when the tradition had been completely formed: 
and among those eyewitnesses were bitter enemies of the new 
religious movement. Yet the tradition claimed to narrate a 
series of well known deeds and publicly taught doctrines at a 
time when false statements could, and would, be challenged. 
Secondly: despite its rapid growth in places as widely separated 
as Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, the tradition was formed so 
univocally that thirty years after the death of Jesus the Petrine 





85Cf. Hipfl. Compendium Ill 44. 

86Probable dates for the epistles are: 1 and 2 Thess: 51/52; Gal: 54; 1 and 2 Cor: 
56/57; Rom: 58. 

87Cp. Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 25: “Vielleicht fihrt die Erwagung, dass die 
Bildung der Tradition nicht unmittelbar nach der Auferstehung eingesetzt und nicht 
sogleich zur Bildung unserer Evangelien gefithrt haben wird, noch genauer in die Zeit von 
40-50 nach Christus.” 
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Gospel of Mark found instant acceptance in Rome.” Thirdly: 
the fact that the whole process took less than thirty years, and 
its essential part was accomplished in a decade and a half, finds 
no parallel in any tradition to which the synoptic Gospels have 
been compared. Here, then, in the time element, is a definite 
external control for testing the complicated theory of form- 
criticism. It is probably the most serious defect of their system, 
that Dibelius has not fully faced its implications and Bultmann 
has entirely neglected it.” 


Tue Resutts. Our third observation concerns form-criti- 
cism’s general results. Any method of Gospel research has as 
its goal a better knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth. What, then, 
has form-criticism contributed to a solution of “the problem of 
Jesus”? It seems well to indicate the general answer here, 
before taking up any detailed application of the method. 

One of the form-critical principles treated above was this: 
the synoptic tradition does not portray Jesus but only the com- 
munity’s idea of Him. Such a principle may be variously 
understood. At best, it may be merely a poor expression of a 
well-known fact: the picture of Jesus as given in the Gospel 
pages is due to those who formed the tradition for the com- 
munity, and who saw fit (i.e., were inspired by God) to record 





88Clement of Alexandria. Hypotyposes to 1 Peter 5: in Eusebius’ Eccl. Hist. 6:14 
(MPG 20:552). 

8°Dibelius p. 294: “Der ganze Prozess der Ausbildung der evangelischen Tradition bis 
zum Markus-Evangelium hat sich dann also innerhalb von 40-50 Jahren vollzogen.” 
Yet elsewhere he says: “Eine Spanne von iiber einem Menschenalter liegt zwischen 
Geschehen und Darstellen. Sodann: diese Darstellung verrit in keiner Weise, dass sie die 
Niederschrift von Augenzeugen ist . . . Ja, auch Augenzeugenberichte aus zweiter Hand 
scheinen hier nicht vorzuliegen”: “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 188. Cp. also “The Structure 
and Lit. Char. of the Gospels” p. 152, and “Rab. u. ev. Erzahlungen” p. 5: “Die 
evangelische Tradition hat zu ihrer ersten Formwerdung ein Menschenalter gebraucht, 
zu ihrer schriftlichen Redaktion ein halbes bis drei Viertel Jahrhundert.” Bultmann in 
his long and detailed study of the Gospel material (Die Gesch. der sym. Trad.) passes 
the question by. In Die Erforschung p. 7 (Grant. Farm Criticism p. 15) he merely 
says: “The Gospel of Mark . . . was originally written in Greek; whether this was 
before the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 or soon after, it is impossible to say . . . 
The composition of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke may be placed in the period 
from 70-100 A.D., probably nearer 100 than 70.” These vague, inaccurate statements 
are considered sufficient. Neither author stresses the rapid crystallization of the synoptic 
tradition in comparison with the slow formation of the rabbinic and Hellenic traditions, 
in which, otherwise, they so constantly seek analogies. 
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only this part of all they knew about the Savior.” At worst, 
such a principle might be an expression of the theories of the 
mythological school of Arthur Drews, that Jesus never actually 
existed.” Just slightly short of the latter extreme position 
stands the form-critical interpretation. While reconstructing 
the transmission of the synoptic material, form-critics have 
attempted to estimate whether it could have been transmitted 
with historical truthfulness. Their conclusions have been nega- 
tive.” Though Dibelius and Schmidt have been more moderate 
in their attitude than has Bultmann, complete scepticism is none 
the less the logical result of their united labors. Bultmann is 
ruthless: we know nothing of the life and personality of Jesus; 
it makes no difference whether the message of the Gospels is 
truly His; the reader can mentally place quotation marks about 
His very name as being merely a symbol of an historical 
phenomenon.” Form-criticism’s answer to the “problem of 
Jesus” is: insoluble. 

In 1926 Bultmann published a book entitled Jesus. From the 
preface to this work we can gage the utterly negative results to 
which form-criticism has led one leading exponent of the 





On the position of form-criticism in regard to the inspiration and inerrancy of 
Scripture, cf. Florit. II metodo pp. 37-42, 50 n. 3. 

%14. Drews, Die Christusmythe. (Iena. 1924). For other works by Drews, J. Robertson, 
W. Smith, cf. Braun . . . le probléme de Jésus pp. 162-165. The fantastic theories of 
P. Couchoud were more recently presented in “The Historicity of Jesus.” [Hibb. Journ. 
37 (1939) 193-214] 

®2Bultmann. Die Erforschung p. 14 (Grant. Form Criticism p. 28): “The result is 
primarily negative . . . the whole framework of the history of Jesus must be viewed as 
an editorial construction . . . a whole series of typical scenes, which . . . we had 
looked upon as scenes in the life of Jesus must be viewed as creations of the evangelists.” 
Cp. “The New Approach” p. 359; Kohler. Das formg. Probl. p. 24; Fascher. Die forme. 
Meth. p. 212. Yet in Die Erforschung p. 32, Bultmann writes: “By no means are we 
at the mercy of those who doubt or deny that Jesus ever lived.” (!) 

%8Bultmann. Jesus p. 12: “Denn freilich bin ich der Meinung, dass wir vom Leben und 
von der Persénlichkeit Jesu so gut wie nichts mehr wissen kénnen...”; p. 17: “Als 
der Trager dieser Gedanken wird uns von der Uberlieferung Jesus genannt; nach iiber- 
wiegender Wahrscheinlichkeit war er es wirklich. Sollte es anders gewesen sein, so aindert 
sich damit das, was in dieser Uberlieferung gesagt ist, in keiner Weise”; ibid.: ‘““Wer dieses 
‘Jesus’ fiir sich immer in Anfithrungsstriche setzen und nur als abkiirzende Bezeichnung 
fiir das geschichtliche Phinomen gelten lassen will . . . dem ist es unbenommen.”—On 
the theology of Karl Barth, in which Bultmann has sought escape from the sceptical 
pessimism of his own conclusions, cf. the short bibliography in Braun . . . le probléme de 
Jésus p. 227 n. 1. 
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method. In three pages the historical value of the Gospels is 
thus mercilessly dissected out of existence: 


We know nothing of Jesus’ life, only His message. 

We possess this message only as it was presented by the community. 

The Gospel of John is not a source of this presentation. 

In the synoptic Gospels everything of Hellenistic origin is to be 
set aside. 

Of the remainder, all that betrays community interests or advanced 
development is to be excluded. 

The resultant oldest stratum was possibly the product of a compli- 
cated process no longer discernible. 

It is questionable how far the picture of Jesus presented by the com- 
munity in this oldest stratum is a true one. 

The thought-content of the stratum is probably Jesus’, but it makes 
no difference if it is not.** 


It will suffice to record the terse comment on this passage made 
by another rationalist critic, Ludwig Kohler: “Es ist absolute 
Skepsis.”"” If we were to judge it by some of its fruits, the 
latest method of New Testament research would indeed stand 
condemned. 


(to be continued) 


*Bultmann. Jesus pp. 15ff. 

Das formg. Probl. p. 22; cf. p. 17. It is remarkable that after such savage demolition 
as that summarized above, Bultmann can write: “Es ist freilich zuzugeben, dass auch 
das Begreifen einfacher Dinge Schwierigkeiten machen kann, was dann aber nicht im 
Wesen der Dinge begriindet ist, sondern darin, dass wir das einfache Sehen verlernt haben 
and zu sehr mit Voraussetzungen belastet sind. Dies ist in der Tat fiir unsere eigene 
zeitgeschichtliche Situation charakteristisch . . . ” Jesus p. 18. 
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HE more Christianity spread among the pagans, the more 

difficult became the adherence to the “adoration in spirit” 
as Christ had demanded it. It was no longer enough to offer 
the people a valuable substitute for pagan sacrifices and pagan 
liturgical music in the Christian sacrifice and in the singing of 
psalms and hymns, but the Apologists, by preaching and by 
writing, had to counteract the tendency of the people toward 
customs which had become dear to them. Clement of Alex- 
andria sees himself constrained to take up the struggle against 
“the music of the idols” with the greatest vigor. In “The 
Instructor” he says: “For if people occupy their time with pipes, 
and psalteries, and choirs, and dances, and Egyptian clapping of 
hands, and such disorderly frivolities, they become quite im- 
modest and intractable, beat on cymbals and drums, and make 
a noise on instruments of delusion. . . . Let the pipe be resigned 
to the shepherds, and the flute to the superstitious who are 
engrossed in idolatry. For, in truth, such instruments are to be 
banished from the temperate banquet.” 

The editor of the Recognitions offers his readers an explana- 
tion of the wide diffusion of paganism, which could only have 
been possible through the immense drawing power which the 
heathen liturgical music exercised over men. The passage reads: 
After the deluge unbelieving and wicked men “introduced 
perverse and erratic religions, to which the greater part of men 
gave themselves up, by occasion of holidays and solemnities, 
instituting drinkings and banquets, following pipes, and flutes, 





1Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 2, 4 (GCS Clem. I, 181, 21 Stahlin). 
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and harps, and diverse kinds of musical instruments. . . . Hence 
every kind of error took rise.” 

Even the ecclesiastical authorities of that time had only too 
often to become acquainted with this art of seduction by music 
which still attracted many Christians to the pagan festivals. 
The incompatibility of the purposes which the pagans con- 
nected with the music they used in the worship of the gods with 
the true idea of God provides Arnobius with a starting point for 
adispute. He says to the heathens “You are persuaded that, by 
the crash of cymbals and the sound of pipes, by horse-races and 
theatrical plays, the gods are both delighted and affected, and 
that their resentful feelings conceived before are mollified by 
the satisfaction which these things give; we hold it to be out of 
place, nay more, we judge it incredible, that those who have 
surpassed by a thousand degrees every kind of excellence in the 
height of their perfection, should be pleased and delighted with 
those things which a wise man laughs at, and which do not seem 
to have any charm except to little children, coarsely and vul- 
garly educated.’”* He finds it ridiculous that the gods, accord- 
ing to the belief of the pagans, allow themselves to be moved by 
the jingling of bells and the shaking of cymbals, by timbrels and 
symphonious pipes, that they feel themselves honored by the 
clattering of castanets, that they must be sung to sleep and 
awakened by the playing of flutes.* 

Whereas Arnobius concedes a certain recognition to music in 
general, and numbers the lyre and the flute, together with silver, 
bronze and books, among the equipment by which the life of 
man is surrounded and maintained,’ all music becomes detestable 
to him because it is used in pagan worship as something sacred: 
“Was it for this He sent souls (upon the earth), that they 
should practice things pertaining to music and flute-playing as 
sacred and most honorable, that they should swell out their 
cheeks in blowing upon pipes?”* But despite the bitterness of 





2Recognitiones 4, 13 (120 Gersdorf). 

SArnobius, Adversus nationes, 7, 36 (CSEL 4, 270, 11 Reifferscheid). 
‘Ibid. 7, 32 (CSEL 4, 265, 18ff. Reifferscheid). 

5Ibid. 2, 23 (CSEL 4, 67, 6 Reifferscheid). 

8Ibid. 2, 43 (CSEL 4, 82, 9 Reifferscheid). 
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Arnobius’ attack here, the struggle against the instrumental 
music of the pagans was far from an end. Gregory of Nazianzus 
has to impress upon his Christians again and again that in the 
Christian worship the singing of hymns has replaced the playing 
of the tympanum, and that the psalms have replaced songs. At 
the same time he contrasts the flashing light, the flute playing, 
the handclapping in the heathen liturgy to the spiritual joyful- 
ness and purity of soul of those who participate in the worship 
of the true God.’ 

The whole campaign against instrumental music was rendered 
more difficult by the fact that even the Jews, the chosen people 
of God, made extensive use of this art in divine worship. 
Through the singing of the Psalms the Christian people were 
again and again encouraged to praise God with cymbals and 
timbrels and other instruments. Indeed, the Christians even 
had to read in the Old Testament that the use of music was 
founded upon divine disposition. “And this shall be an ordi- 
nance for ever in your generations: If at any time you shall have 
a banquet, and on your festival days, and on the first days of 
your months, you shall sound the trumpets over the holocausts, 
and the sacrifices of peace offerings, that they may be to you 
for a remembrance of your God.” (Numbers 10, 8-10) 

In the Temple at Jerusalem during the presentation of the 
Paschal sacrifice the Levites sang to the accompaniment of 
flutes, played even by some who were not themselves Levites. 
Very clear in this regard is the description in the Talmud of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. At the celebration of divine worship on the 
seven mornings of the Feast of Tabernacles, the visitors to the 
feast recited Psalm 117, 25, as they surrounded the altar of holo- 
caust and inclined toward it the /ulab which they held in their 
hands; likewise, as they retired from the altar at the signal of 
the trumpet blast, they called out repeatedly: “Beauty be thine, 
O altar!” As evening drew on, the foremost of the people 
gathered together. Pious men, torches in hand, danced before 
the people and sang songs and hymns, accompanied by the 





"Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 5, 25 (PG 35, 708/9). 
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Levites playing upon harps, lyres and countless other instru- 
ments, as they stood upon the fifteen steps leading from the 
Court of the Men to the Court of the Women corresponding 
to the fifteen gradual psalms. Two priests with trumpets stood 
near the upper gate between the Court of the Men and that of 
the Women. At the first crow of the cock they trumpeted and 
continued to trumpet until they had reached the east exit which 
led out of the Court of the Women.* 

A more elaborate musical embellishment of the divine wor- 
ship is difficult to imagine. And when the ecclesiastical writers 
frequently took the opportunity to contrast pagan dances with 
the dance of David before the Ark of the Covenant, a dance 
pleasing to God,’ the Christians rightly observed that also in this 
dance the zither, lyre, timbrel, and cymbals had played their 
part.” Yes, the Christians learned in the Old Testament that 
instrumental music at the sacrifice was ordained by God. In 
the Second Book of Paralipomenon it says: “And then the 
priests immolated them (he-goats) and sprinkled their blood 
before the altar for an expiation of all Israel: for the king had 
commanded that the holocaust and the sin offering should be 
made for all Israel. And he set the Levites in the house of the 
Lord with cymbals, and psalteries, and harps according to the 
regulation of David the King, and of Gad the seer, and of 
Nathan the prophet; for it was the commandment of the Lord 
by the hand of his prophets. And the Levites stood, with the 
instruments of David, and the priests with trumpets. And 
Ezechias commanded that they should offer holocausts upon the 
altar: and when the holocausts were offered, they began to sing 
praises to the Lord, and to sound with trumpets, and divers 
instruments which David the king of Israel had prepared. And 
all the multitude adored, and the singers, and the trumpeters 
were in their office till the holocaust was finished.” (II Para- 
lipomenon 29, 24-28) The rite upon which this text is based 
was very similar to the pagan sacrificial rite with its usage of 





8Cf. F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis (Miinster 71925) 19 A. 2. 
%Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 5,25 (PG 35, 709). 
1Pseudo-Cyprian, De spectaculis 3 (CSEL 3, 5, 8 Hartel). 
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music during the sacrificial act. As a matter of fact, the 
prophets endeavored to counteract the menacing alienation in 
the sacrificial worship and in the music used in divine services. 
Amos 5, 23, for instance, says: ““Take away from me the tumult 
of thy songs: and I will not hear the canticles of thy harp.” 

The Fathers of the Church now made use of such passages to 
prove to their Christians that instrumental music was not pleas- 
ing to God. For Theodoret of Cyrus these words are a proof 
that God permitted the Israelites a lesser evil in order to prevent 
a greater one. During their long sojourn in Egypt the Jews had 
learned and adopted the base customs and morals of the 
Egyptians. In order, however, to divert the Jews from the 
worship of idols, God had permitted them to offer to Him alone, 
as the true God, the sacrifices and festivals with instrumental 
music which hitherto they had carried out in honor of the false 
gods of the Egyptians. He had admitted the musical instru- 
ments not because He was pleased by their sounds, but in order 
to displace gradually the madness of worshipping idols.” 
Similarly, Theodoret says in another place: “The Levites in ages 
past made use of these instruments in the Temple to praise God 
not because God enjoyed their sound, but because He took into 
consideration the intention with which they were used. That 
God takes no pleasure in songs and music we hear from Him, as 
He speaks to the Jews: “Take away from me the tumult of thy 
songs, and the sound of thy instruments I will not hear.’ (Amos 
5, 23) When this took place nonetheless, He permitted it 
because he wanted to free them from the delusion of idol- 
worship. Since there were many lovers of sport and laughter, 
all of which took place in the temples of the idols, He counte- 
nanced this in order thus to draw them to Himself and through 
a lesser evil prevent a greater one.” 

Chrysostom, too, finds in the whole of the instrumental music 
of Jewish worship simply a concession of God to the weakness 
of the Jews. God wished thereby to stir up their spirit to do 





11Theodoretus, Graecarum affectionum curatio 7 (De sacrificiis) §16 (185, 1 Raeder), 
§21 (186, 9 Raeder), §34 (190, 3 Raeder). 
12Theodoretus, In psalm. 150 (PG 80, 1996). 
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gladly what was useful to them.” In order to avoid giving 
their hearers grounds for objection to the ecclesiastical aversion 
to instrumental music, most of the Fathers in their homiletical 
explanations of the Psalms made use of allegory. Clement of 
Alexandria, for instance, understands the psaltery as the tongue, 
the zither as the mouth of man," an exegesis which subsequently 
many schools followed.” In contrast to such attempts at alle- 
gorical meaning, Chrysostom presents the real reason for instru- 
mental music in Jewish worship: “Some say, indeed, that the 
timbrel represents the mortality of our flesh, the psaltery, on the 
other hand, a looking toward heaven. For that instrument 
(the timbrel) is played from above, not from beneath as is the 
zither. I, however, should much rather say that they (the 
Jews) played thus from of old on account of the dullness of 
their understanding and in order that they might be drawn 
away from idols. Just as He (God) permitted them sacrifice, 
so did He allow them this also, inasmuch as He accommodated 
Himself to their weakness.”"* Sacrifice and music are also for 
Isidore of Pelusium an expression of one and the same stupidity. 
“If God accepted sacrifice and blood on account of the stupidity 
of men at that time, why are you surprised that He also bore 
with the music of zither and psaltery?”” 

The opinion of Theodoret that the Jews had brought the 
liturgical instrumental music with them from Egypt has much 
in its favor. Moses, as Philo reports, learned “rhythm, har- 
mony and metrics and music in general through the use of 
instruments” from the Egyptians.” Even at the defection to 
idol-worship on Mount Sinai there was a question, according to 
Philo, of mourning hymns which were sung in Egypt at the 
worship of the gods: “They made a golden bull, a reproduction 





13John Chrysostom, Homil. in Psalm, 150 (PG 55, 497). 

Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 2, 4 (GCS Clem. I, 182, 19 Stahlin). 

15Cf, Eusebius, In Psalm. 91 (PG 23, 1172) ; Ambrose, De Elia et ieiunio 15 (PL 14, 
716); Expositio evangelii Lucae 7, 237 (CSEL 32, 388 Schenkel); Cassiodorus, Expositio in 
Psalm. 97 (edit. Maur. 312). 

16John Chrysostom, In Psalm. 149, 2 (PG 55, 494). 

1Tfsidore Of Pelusium, Epistula Il 176 (PG 78, 628). 

18Philo, De vita Moysis I §23 (125, 5 Cohn). 
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of the animal considered the most sacred in that land; they 
offered unholy sacrifices, performed impious dances, sang hymns 
that did not differ from the pagan dirges.”"* Apparently the 
songs mentioned here are from the cult of Osiris. In view of 
the high level of Egyptian music, which we have already treated, 
it is hardly to be contested that despite the diversity of Mosaic 
and Egyptian forms of worship there remained upon Israel’s 
practice of music a certain considerable Egyptian influence. 
The timbrel, a hoop of bells over which a white skin was 
stretched, which Mary used as accompaniment to the dances 
and songs along the Red Sea (Exodus 15), had its origin in 
Egypt. The trumpet which was blown at the breaking up of 
camp, at the gathering of the people and upon different 
occasions during worship, especially at the sacrifice (II Para- 
lipomenon 30, 21; 35, 15. Numbers 10, 2), was the signal 
instrument in the Egyptian army.” ‘The sistrum, which, 
according to 2 Samuel 6, 5, the Israelites used, and which they 
called Menaaneim, is the Egyptian instrument which was used 
in the worship of Isis. ‘The above mentioned solemnity on the 
occasion of the transferring of the Ark of the Covenant to Sion, 
as well as the dances of the daughters of Israel at the yearly 
solemnity of the Lord at Silo (Judges 21, 21), were very similar 
in their musical embellishment to Egyptian customs in temple 
worship and at parades. As Herodotus reports, during the 
exhibition of likenesses of the gods women sang the praises of 
Osiris, and at the celebration of the feast of Diana at Bubastis 
groups of men and women sang and danced to the beating of 
drums and the playing of flutes.” 

The magnificent ceremonial of the pagan religions by which 
Israel was surrounded demanded, in order to avoid the danger 
of defection to this art of idol-worship which was more pleasing 
to eye and ear, some concessions to the sensuousness of the Jewish 
people. Thus the above-mentioned explanation of Theodoret 
and Chrysostom appear fully justified. 





19Philo, De specialibus legibus 1 §125 (185, 12 Cohn). 
20Cf. J. Weiss, Die musikalischen Instrumente des Alten Testamentes (Graz 1895) 94. 


21Herodotus, Historiae 2, 48 (I, 134, 20 Stein). 








THE SONS OF GOD IN GEN! -'S 6, 2 
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HE flood story in Genesis (chap. 6-8) opens with the words 

(6, 1-2): “Now when men began to be multiplied upon 
the earth, and daughters were born to them, the sons of God 
saw that the daughters of men were fair; so they took wives of 
all which they chose.” The “sons of God” (77x °212) have been 
a constant crux interpretum throughout the history of exegesis. 
The confusion with regard to the expression showed itself early, 
for though the LXX translators rendered the Hebrew into the 
Greek literally (oi vioi tot deov), a corrector in the Alexan- 
drine Codex changed the text to read angels.’ And truly from 
earliest times the exegetes have shown doubt as to whether the 
beings signified by the term in question were angels or men. 
Generally speaking both interpretations have had supporters up 
to the present day. 

Three recent studies have dealt at varying length with the 
question. Father Gustav Closen, S.J., in a thorough-going 
study® comes to the conclusion that all men are referred to in 
our text, the import of the expression sons of God being that 
men are made to the image and likeness of God and were for- 
getting that image and degrading it by marriages entered into 
from merely lustful desire. Pére Paul Joiion, S.J., in a short 
study‘ holds for the more common view among Catholic ex- 
egetes: that the sons of God are the Sethites (a just line), and 
the daughters of men are the descendants of Adam outside the 
Sethite line (men fallen into corruption). Julian Morgenstern, 
in the course of a long study’ on Psalm 82 (T.M.) discusses 





1The Douai is accurate enough for our purpose here. 

2Cf. Alfred Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart, (1935), textual note. A. E. Brooke and N. 
McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, (vol. I, part I, Genesis, London, 1906, p. 13) put 
Gyyelou in the text against most codices. 

3Die Siinde der Séhne Gottes, Rome, 1937. 

Tes Unions entre les Fils de Dieu et les Filles des Hommes,” Recherches de Science 


Religieuse, 29(1939) 108-114. 
5“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 14(1939) 


29-126. 
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our text,’ and comes to the conclusion that the sons of God 
are sinful angels who consorted with human women. 

Though the interpretations of Joiion and Morgenstern are 
not new, they discuss in detail points that are often overlooked. 
And the interpretation of Closen, while not entirely new,’ is the 
first extended exposition of a possible interpretation of the text 
that had, up to the time of his publication, received too little 
attention. In view of the arguments brought forward by these 
authors for their respective opinions it will not be out of place 
to reexamine the question. 

It will help, perhaps, to clarify the discussion if we consider 
briefly the possible senses of elohim in Old Testament usage. 
The use of this word to designate the true God or false gods 
is common enough not to call for discussion here. We may 
note, however, that, whatever the original sense of the word, 
the above usage predominates to such an extent that we may 
say that the primary sense of elohbim, as used in the Old Testa- 
ment, was @ divine being. Hence the possibility of translating 
this word by God or gods can not easily be put aside in a passage 
that is doubtful. 

Other meanings, however, attach to the word. In some pas- 
sages it seems to refer to supernatural beings (angels), who are 
not God but are under him; and perhaps it refers to superior 
human beings, such as judges or rulers. For elohim in the mean- 
ing of judges and rulers several texts are usually brought for- 
ward. In Exodus, 21, 6, for instance, we read of the case of the 
slave who does not want to go free. The procedure prescribed 
in this case is that ‘“‘His master shall bring him to the elohim,” 
and there the ceremony of boring the ear is performed. Douay, 
following the Vulgate, translates simply gods, thus leaving the 
expression uninterpreted. Aquila and Symmachus also have 
mod¢ tov deotc. The Authorized Version has “judges,” and 
this is the translation of Onkelos and of the Peshitto. The LXX 





®Ibid. pp. 76-94 principally. 

TClosen, (op. cit., pp. 149-150) quotes A. Bea (De Pentateucho,? p. 168; though Bea 
qualifies his statement with potissimum posteri Seth); Gustav Schumann (Genesis, Lipsiae, 
1829, p. 121); and M. M. Kalisch (Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 


ment, Genesis, London, 1858, p. 175) as favoring his thesis. 
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has 2Q0¢ tO xgitHQuov tov deov which conflates the ideas of 
“judges” and of “gods.” WHeinisch says that the meaning 
authorities or judges for elohim in this place is “sehr zweifel- 
haft.”* What is meant according to Heinisch is not an idol but 
the sanctuary. McNeile also rejects the meaning “judges” and 
takes the word to be a vague and comprehensive reference to 
the sanctuary.” Cyrus Gordon in a recent article in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature” gives examples of expressions like the 
one found here, taken from the Nuzi court records, and shows 
that the meaning favors the idea of taking an oath before the 
gods. Similar examples are found in the Code of Hammurabi. 
But Gordon’s attempt to prove that elobim in our text means 
teraphim is less convincing. However, the weight of the evi- 
dence given by Gordon does go against the meaning judges in 
our passage. Whatever is our conclusion for Exodus 21, 6 must 
also be our conclusion for 22, 8-9 (the legal procedure in cases 
of theft and fraud), for the witnesses and the arguments only 
duplicate what we have seen with regard to 21, 6. 

Another text where the meaning judges or rulers is some- 
times given for elohim is 1 Sam. 2, 25, where Eli says to his 
sinning sons: “If one man sin against another, elohim may be 
appeased in his behalf.” Here the Douay has God, the Author- 
ized Version has “the judge shall judge.” Recent commentators, 
of whom P. Dhorme” is a good representative, favor the mean- 
ing God here; and such an interpretation makes good sense.” 

Gordon™ gives Exodus 22, 27 as the starting point of the 
occasional identification of elohim with judges. In that place 
we have the prohibition: “Thou shalt not revile elohim, nor 
curse a ruler &’@) of thy people.” The Vulgate and Douay 





8P. Heinisch, Das Buch Exodus, Bonn, 1934, pp. 164 ff. 

9A. H. MecNeile, The Book of Exodus,? London, 1917, p. 127. 

10 "r-nd>x in its Reputed Meaning of Rulers, Judges,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
$4, (1935) 139-144. 

11p, Dhorme, Les Livres de Samuel, Paris, 1910, p. 39; cf. also Karl Leimbach, Die Biicher 
Samuel, Bonn, 1936, p. 29; Wilhelm Caspari, Die Semuelbiicher, Leipzig, 1926, among the 
most recent. But Samuel R. Driver, Notes on the Books of Samuel,? (Oxford, 1913, p. 35) 
holds for this text, as for Exodus 21, 6 and 22, 7 that elobim signifies judge, not as such 
“but the judge as the mouthpiece of a Divine sentence.” 

12C£. Gordon, art. cit. p. 143. 

Art. cit., p. 143 f. 
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as well as the LXX have gods here; but due to the parallelism 
Onkelos translated the word as judges, and was followed in this 
by Rashi and Ibn Ezra. Again, God would make sense in this 
passage, but the meaning judges or rulers is not absolutely ex- 
cluded, especially in view of the parallel prince. 

Judges 5, 28 is altogether too doubtful to throw any light 
on our question, as is also the use of elohbim in Psalm 137, 1. 
For the context in the Psalm is too vague to allow us to con- 
clude to the precise significance of the word in the context.” 

Thus we may conclude that the usage of elobim alone to 
designate human beings is possible but not proven, at least from 
the texts that are usually brought forth as witnesses for that 
meaning. We might note here, however, that the frequent use 
of the synonymous e/ to designate human beings could easily 
have influenced such a usage in the case of elobim. Whatever 
the original meaning of el and whatever probability (or lack 
of it) there is that it is cognate with elohim, El is used most 
frequently of the God of Israel. But it is used also for false 
gods,” and for men of might or rank."* This usage gives a little 
weight at least to the argument in favor of the meaning rulers 
or judges for elohim, and for saying that elohbim might be used 
in certain contexts and combinations to refer to men. 

But there are cases where elohim alone is said to designate 
angels. The examples generally alleged are in Psalms 8, 6 and 
96,7. Psalm 8, 6, however, is far from being a certain example, 
since St. Jerome (from Hebrew: paulo minus a Deo), Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion go against Targ., Syriac, LXX, Vulg., 
Douay, and the Authorized Version, which have angels." The 
same doubt may be cast on the equation of elohim with angels 





MSyriac has kimgs; Targum: judges; LXX-Vulg. angels. 

15E.g. Ex. 34, 14; Ps. 43, 20. 

16E.g. Job 41, 16 (T.M. 41,17, practically certain); Ezech. 31, 11; 32, 21; 17, 13. 

17For the interpretation God cf. A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Book of Psalms, Cambridge, 1933, 
p. 40; F. Zorell, Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, Rome, 1928, p. 10; M. Buttenwieser, The 
Psalms, Chicago, 1938, pp. 178-9; these in addition to Baethgen, Duhm, Vaccari, Kénig, as 
listed by Closen, (op. cit. p. 168). J. Calés (Le Livre des Psaumes, I, Paris, 1936, pp. 144 f.) 
prefers angels. There is a difficulty in Paul’s use of the LXX angels in Hebr. 2, 6-9. But as 
Calés says (loc. cit.), the citation in Hebrews is not in the strictly literal sense, but that “on 
utilise les mots plutét que la pensée.” 
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in Psalm 96, 7. For “Adore Him (the Lord), all you elobim,” 
might be addressed to angels or gods or to men for that matter. 
In fact the commentators differ on this point. Thus for elobim 
alone the meaning angels is not too certain. 

And similarly the use of el alone to designate angels is not 
well testified to. Psalm 58, 2 (“Do you really speak justice, 
elem?”) is sometimes advanced as an example of such usage, but 
there is not a very solid foundation for such a view in the text. 
In fact a study of the text will show that it probably refers to 
men.” However both the reading and the interpretation are 
doubtful. 

It would result from the above discussion, then, that the ques- 
tion is still open as to whether the expression benei elohim might 
mean either sons (figurative, adoptive) of the true God, or sons 
of pagan gods, or sons of men of might and rank; or again 
whether (according to the Hebrew idiom) it might mean a 
class of supernatural beings or of men unusual in some way. 
None of the above meanings is finally and decisively excluded 
as impossible. 

Let us see, then, the cases where the expression sons of God 
is actually used in the Old Testament. The phrase benei (ha) 
elohim is used three times in the book of Job. In 1, 6 where the 
author is picturing God enthroned in Heaven holding court, the 
text says, “Now on a certain day when the benei ha elohim 
came to stand before the Lord, Satan also was among them.” 
The least that can be said here is that the benei (ha) elohim are 
heavenly beings. And 2, 1 describe a similar occasion with the 
same words. In Job 38, 7 the case is not so certain. For the Lord 
speaking to Job asks him where he was when the world was 
created, and when “the morning stars praised (me) together, 
and all the benei elohim shouted for joy.” It is the common 
practice to translate here by gods or sons of god. But Father 
Closen well notes” that the parallelism here may make the per- 


18Perhaps the idea of Calés (op. cit., II, p. 211): “Tous les étres surnaturels, les élohim, 
anges ou démons” . . . is the most apt in the text; though Kirkpatrick (op. cit., p. 581) 
prefers false gods. 

19Calés (op. cit. I, p. 559 and 562) reads (as do most) elim and makes it refer to the 
wicked leaders of Israel. 
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sonified stars the sons of God. Hence it would be wrong to con- 
clude from the testimony of the Book of Job that benei elohim 
necessarily and always means angels. Out of only three examples 
one is doubtful. And for the similar combination benei elim, 
which occurs twice in the Psalms, an equally dubious conclusion 
must be reached. 

In Psalm 28, 1 we read: “Give to the Lord, O you benei elim,” 
give to the Lord glory and honor.” The context of the Psalm 
gives us no means of settling the meaning of the phrase benei 
elim with finality. l[t is variously rendered as children of God, 
mighty, sons of gods. Closen™ leaves it an open question whether 
“the children of the one God of creation, Elohim,” are meant, 
or whether “members of a class of Elim” (= spirits) are meant. 
He even allows for the possibility of Hoberg’s” pious, god-fear- 
ing men. To which I would add that Psalm 95, 7-9 which is 
almost exactly parallel (except that for benei elim it has tribes 
of the peoples) would seem to suggest an exegesis favoring 
Hoberg’s idea: 

In Psalm 88, 7 praising God the Psalmist asks: ““Who in the 
heavens can be compared to the Lord, And who among the 
benei elim is like the Lord?” In this place again no unanimity 
exists as to the meaning. But the parallelism would suggest 
heavenly beings (gods or angels).“ And the continuation in 
verse 8: “God who is to be glorified in the assembly of the 
saints, great and terrible above all that surround Him,” and 
in verse 9 the reference to the Lord God of hosts would perhaps 
further strengthen the opinion that heavenly beings are meant 
by benei elim in this Psalm. 

The net result, therefore, of the texts seen thus far is that 
none of them gives us a decisive interpretation for benei ha 





Op. cit., pp. 75 ff. It is not uncommon in Hebrew poetical books to speak of personified 
nature praising God; Cf. Ps. 148; Dan. 3, 57-90. 

21This is according to the accepted reading. The Vulgate reading is a conflation of a true 
and a false reading of elim, (cilim==rams; and elim==gods). 

20>. cit. p. 76. 

°3Die Genesis, Freiburg, 1908, p. 75. 

*4Both Buttenwieser (gods in Yahweh’s court), op. cit., p. 255, and Calés, op. cit. Il, p. 
137 (angels) are representative of recent interpretation. Buttenwieser aptly refers to the 
concept of Yahweh’s court in 1 Kings 22, 19-23 and the prologue of Job. 
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elohim in Genesis 6, 2. Neither the translation angels nor sons 
of God (= men) can be excluded a priori, though the clearer 
texts favor “angels.” 

But before we go further in our discussion we must under- 
line the fact that the idea that men could be and were sons of 
God runs throughout the whole Old Testament. God calls 
Israel “my son, my first born” in Exodus (4, 22); and in the 
next verse He repeats the appellation “my son.” Deuteronomy 
32, 5 represents Moses as reproving the Israelites, saying that 
they are not the Lord’s sons.” In Psalm 72, 15 the Psalmist, 
after narrating his temptation to doubt God on seeing the 
prosperity of the wicked, says: “If I said, ‘I will speak thus,’ 
behold I should condemn (betray) the generation of thy chil- 
dren.” Again in Isaias 1, 2 God reproaches the children of Israel: 
“T have brought up children (sons) and exalted them.” And in 
Jeremias (3, 14) God calls the Israelites His “rebellious chil- 
dren.” In the same Prophet also (3, 19) God asks: “How shall 
I count thee among the sons, and give thee a lovely land and 
the goodly inheritance of the hosts of the nations? and I said, 
‘Thou shalt call me father’ ” etc. Again, speaking of the con- 
version of the Israelites God says (Jeremias 31, 9): ““They shall 
come with weeping, and I will bring them mercy, and I will 
bring them through the torrents of waters in a right way. And 
they shall not stumble in it; for I am a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my first-born.” This idea is repeated in 31, 20: 
“Surely Ephraim is a dear son to me, surely he is a darling child.” 
Osee also has the same idea in 1, 10 (T. M. 2, 1): “Although 
before it was said to Israel, “You are not my people, It shall 
be said to them ‘(you are) the sons of the living God.’” 
N72. Also it is of Israel that God says in Os. 11, 1: “Out 


27 


of Egypt I called my son.” 





5This against P. F. Ceuppens, O.P., De Historia Primaeva, Rome, 1934, p. 230: “unde si 
usum loquendi S. Scripturae sequamur, etiam nostro loco c. 6, v. 2, filios Dei esse Angelos 
nobis concludendum esset.” 

26Though the text is otherwise dubious, the idea of sons of God is here. 

2’There is hardly reason for bringing forward the large number of texts where the idea 
of the divine sonship of men is mentioned, and space will not allow us to develop 


this idea further. 
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Thus the idea that men are the sons of God is commonplace 
in the Old Testament. An examination of the texts where this 
idea exists shows that this sonship in every place that it occurs 
implies that the sons are in God’s special friendship or that they 
should be. This fact is of great importance with regard to the 
interpretation of Genesis 6, 2. For even here we shall see that 
a special relationship to God is understood in the term sons of 
God. 

This prevalence of the idea of divine sonship in the Old Testa- 
ment should prepare us for finding the expression sons of God 
used of men, and should warn us against a too hasty rejection 
of the possibility of such a usage in texts that might be doubtful. 

Now there are several texts that are almost the exact counter- 
parts of the expression benei ha elohim of Genesis 6, 2, and 
which refer to the sonship of men to God. We have left the dis- 
cussion of these texts to this point in our development for 
various reasons. The texts from Wisdom, for example, while 
they have the exact expression sons of God used of men, are in 
Greek and from the Hellenistic period. And the text from 
Deuteronomy is nearly, but not exactly the counterpart of the 
benei ha elohim in Genesis 6, 2. Finally, the usage in Psalm 81 is 
disputed and subject to much discussion. 

As we have said, the texts from Wisdom are naturally in 
Greek and reflect the mentality of the Greek period. Hence 
it may be objected that they were influenced by Greek thought. 
But Closen™ well says that there is no reason to turn to Greek 
thought to explain these texts since, as we have seen, the idea 
of divine sonship contained in the texts is found throughout all 
the Old Testament Literature. 

In Wisdom 2, 13-18 the wicked, plotting against the just, 
say of him: “He boasts that he has knowledge of God, and he 
calls himself the son of God.” (xaida Kvuoiov.) That xoaida 
here means son and not (as sometimes) servant is clear from 
what follows in verse 16: “He glories that he has God for his 
father.” (dAotovetetat natéoa Oedv.) And verse 18 tells us 
that the reason for his boast is that he is just: ei yao éotw 6 





°8Op. cit., p. 81. 
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dixawos vids Ocod. “For if the just be the son of God (N.B. 
here the Greek has vidc) He will defend him.” Again in Wis- 
dom 5, 5 the just man is called the son of God: “Behold how 
they are numbered among the sons of God.” There is then no 
doubt about the meaning of Wisdom, nor can there be doubt 
but that the Hebrew here would have been ben elohim. 

As to the text of Deuteronomy (14, 1), the Hebrew reads: 
p>°n>x mn°> onx ora “You are sons (hardly the “Be ye sons” 
of the Vulgate-Douai) of Yahweh, your God.” The order 
could have been . . . 0°33 onx and the expression would have been 
almost the exact equivalent of the expression of Genesis 6, 2. 
In fact, the reason for placing banim (sons) first is to empha- 
size the idea of sonship. Now, in view of our discussion above, 
this expression in Deuteronomy does not indicate a new nor 
solitary departure in Hebrew thought; rather it is an explicit 
testimony to the existence and the acceptance of the idea of 
special adoption of men into God’s sonship throughout Old 
Testament times. 

And Psalm 81 (T. M. 82) is a further proof of the continued 
existence of such a concept. In this Psalm (verse 6) we meet 
the expression vy °12 sons of the most high. The precise signifi- 
cation of the expression depends on the interpretation of the 
whole Psalm. For the benei Elyon in the verse itself are placed 
parallel to elobim, and they are obviously the elohim mentioned 
in verse 1. The most recent discussion of this Psalm is that of 
Julian Morgenstern referred to above. He holds that the benei 
elyon are divine beings (angels). His very complete discussion, 
however, is weakened by the fact that the thread of his argu- 
ment becomes tenuous to the point of unsubstantiality in 
places;” and also by the fact that out of a Psalm of eight verses 
his interpretation leads him to delete all but three and a frac- 
tion verses. The last stichos of verse five (“All the founda- 
tions of the earth shall be moved”) is retained; this is frequently 
considered to be out of harmony with the rest of the Psalm. 





Fg. his contention that this Psalm represents 2 New Year’s day court of Yahweh is 
inconclusive, as is his equation nephilim=fallen=fallen angels. 
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But before proceeding further let us see what may be taken 
as certain in the Psalm. First, there is quite general agreement 
that the first elohbim in the first verse (“Elohim has stood”) and 
the last elohim (in verse eight) stand for Yahweh.” Secondly, 
verses 2-6 certainly refer to human beings who discharge judi- 
cial functions, as Morgenstern himself asserts.” In fact, the 
verses are but a repetition of what might be called the “stock 
charges” of prophets and psalmists against the unfaithful rulers 
of Israel.” And it is to be noted that the charges are usually 
presented (as here) in the form of a solemn judgment of 
Yahweh upon the evil rulers of Israel, and in a mise en scéne 
similar to the one of this Psalm.” 

This being so, who are they who are present in the “‘congre- 
gation of the gods,” and “in the midst of the gods” (v. 1) to 
hear God’s judgment? And who are the elohim, the benei elyon 
who hear that judgment in verse 6? In answering these ques- 
tions exegetes disagree. Morgenstern™ gives the statistics of the 
various interpretations. The opinions advanced are as follows. 
They are judges according to Targum, Midrash Tehillim to the 
passage, and Rashi, “followed only by Kittel among the mod- 
erns.”” A large number of exegetes stand for the meaning 
foreign kings, influenced in great part by verse eight where the 
nations are to be judged. A fairly large number of moderns 
hold for the interpretation gods (of foreign nations). Some 
few would interpret the expressions in question as meaning 
angels,” 

The chief reason for interpreting the expressions in question 
as referring to divine beings is that this is the ordinary meaning 
of elohim. However, elohim, as we have seen, is not limited 
to such a meaning; at least not with any degree of certainty. 





3°Note that we are here in an elohistic section of the Psalter. 

3810p. cit. pp. 32-33. 

82Cf, for example, Is. 5, 3-7 and 22-24; 10, 1-4; Jer. 22, 1-9; etc. 

33Cf. the texts from Isaias above. 

Op. cit. pp. 30-32. 

35S Morgenstern (loc. cit.) but H. Herkenne, Das Buch der Psalmen, Bonn, 1936 is at 
least one modern besides Kittel who favors the interpretation judges. 

36W. O. E. Oesterley, The Psalms, London, 1939, II, p. 374, is perhaps the most recent 
commentator favoring this theory. 
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And our discussion of benei elohim above leaves the probability 
that benei elyon and its parallel expressions may refer to human 
beings. Morgenstern, it is true, states” that the benei elyon 
“can designate only divine beings and naught else;” but as this 
particular expression occurs only in this one place in the Old 
Testament, such a statement can hardly be proved, and must 
be checked by the usage of similar expressions and by the con- 
text. As to the context, Morgenstern admits that verses 2-5 
can not refer to foreign rulers but must refer to oppressors 
within Israel itself, hence his reason for deleting these verses. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we may safely conclude: 

1) That the Psalm represents the God of Israel meeting the 
unjust rulers of Israel in solemn judgment. 

2) That these rulers are called elohim because they shared 
the prerogatives of the God of Israel, ruling and judging the 
nation. 

3) That, whether verses six and seven are the words of God’s 
judgment or of the Psalmist’s conclusions from God’s judgment, 
they contain the warning often given in the Psalms to the 
wicked. The wicked may seem strong and prosperous, but they 
are mortal, they will die, and (by implication at least) their 
death will be earlier and more unpleasant than they expect.” 

4) That verse eight which causes difficulty (and leads some 
to interpret elohim as being foreign gods or kings) because it 
represents a universal judgment of the nations, while the rest 
of the Psalm represents a present and particular judgment, 
should be retained as part of the Psalm. That many Psalms 
and many prophetic passages begin with the present and swing 
into the future is a well-known fact. And the same may be 
said for the change from a particular to a general judgment.” 

In view of verse eight, therefore, the judgment here is to be 
taken as one imposed on earthly beings, and in view of verses 
2-5 the earthly beings who are judged in the first part of the 





3TOp. cit. p. 33. 

38Morgenstern’s contention (op. cit., pp. 33-34) that the expression “you shal! die” 
supposes the loss of a gift of immortality is not founded in the light of the way the Psalms 
speak of the death of wicked men. That man must die is one of the most repeated warnings 
to the wicked in the Old Testament. 

39Cf. Ps. 21; 64; 71; 1 Sam. 2, 1 ff. 
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Psalm are the authorities in Israel. It is worthwhile to point 
out again that here the divine sonship is a matter of God’s 
special choice and solicitude. The beings designated as sons of 
God belong to God’s family or court. This explains the particu- 
lar bitterness of the condemnation here and elsewhere (includ- 
ing Genesis 6,2) when these sons are unfaithful. 

So in this Psalm the obvious and most natural interpretation 
of elohim and benei elyon is that which makes them men. Other 
interpretations lead to difficulties that can be avoided only by 
mutilating the Psalm. 

To return to Genesis, 6, 2. There is no argument from He- 
brew usage that would oblige us to take the expression benei ha 
elohim as referring to any but human beings.“ Does Hebrew 
tradition favor the interpretation angels? Many would see here 
the sin and fall of the angels, for which fall there was a Hebrew 
tradition.” But the Biblical tradition on the fall of the angels 
is not clear enough on the nature of the sin to warrant any 
attempt to use it in interpreting our text. The Old Testament, 
even where it refers to the fall of the angels, gives us no hint 
that their sin was of a sexual nature.” 

True, the apocryphal books accept the idea that the sinning 
sons of God were angels who consorted with women,” but pre- 
cisely because these books repeat this idea so often, it is signifi- 
cant that it never found its way in any form into the canonical 
books, which spoke often enough of the sinful angels. And note 
also that in 2 Enoch 29, 4-5 Satanail and his followers are said 
to be thrown out of Heaven because Satanail endeavored to 
place his throne equal to God’s; this seems to have been written 
under the influence of Isaias 24, 1 and Isaias 14, 12-14. Again 
in the Books of Adam and Eve 13, 1-16, 1, the devil is repre- 
sented as having been cast out of Heaven because he would not 
worship Adam after his creation. Closen“ gives a further dis- 





Closen (op. cit., p. 83) gives an excellent summary of the arguments on this point. 

41Cf. Is. 24,21; Eph. 6,12; 2 Pet. 2,4; Jude v. 6; and Apoc. 12, 7-9. 

*2For a discussion of this point we refer to Closen, op. cit., pp. 84-106. 

*8Thus Jubilees 4, 15; 5,1 ff.; 1 Enoch ch. 6-8 and 64-69; The Testament of Reuben 
5, 6-7; Testament of Naphtali 3,5. 

“Op. cit., pp. 84-100. 
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cussion of this aspect of the question. R. Patai’ also gives refer- 
ences to Jewish tradition that the flood was caused by the un- 
chastity of men. So we must say that the simplest explanation 
of the varying non-biblical stories is that the human imagina- 
tion was trying to make up for the silence of the canonical texts 
on this matter, and that they can not be taken as representative 
of authentic Hebrew tradition. 

To those who would carry us into the New Testament to 
find a sexual interpretation for the sin of the angels,“ we must 
say that there is no such sin attributed to the bad angels in any 
text.” Many of the references make the characteristic sin of 
the devil lying and deception,” and in such a way that the sin 
of Satan and his kind seems to hark back to the original great 
deception of Genesis 3. Surely nowhere is the sin of the evil 
spirits represented as being a satisfaction of carnal lust. Even 
in the texts that speak of possession by Satan,” or by the impure 
spirits” the authors refer only to non-sexual physical effects, 
or to moral actions (almost universally non-sexual), that are 
instigated by the evil spirit but not practised by him. In Luke 
20, 36 Christ clearly denies that the angels indulge in sexual 
acts, and supposes that His Jewish hearers agree with Him. 
True, this refers directly only to the good angels. But as the 
only text in the New Testament that makes reference to the 
question of sexual activity on the part of the angels it is not 
without significance. The canonical Scriptures, therefore, give 
no support to the angel-interpretation of Genesis 6, 2. 





45The Control of Rain in Ancient Palestine,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 14 (1939) 
p. 267, n. 83. 

46Some would see a reference to Gen. 6,1-4 in I Cor. 11,10 for example, as also in some 
of the texts given under the following note. 

47 Cor. 11,10; Eph. 6,12; II Pet. 2,4; and Jude v. 6 are the chief texts usually alleged. 
As to the first two texts we may say that angels in the N.T. without further qualification 
stands for good angels. The last two show some signs of dependence on 1 Enoch; but if 
this dependence is a fact, it is a rather strong argument against the angel theory that the 
authors refused to make any reference to Enoch’s stories of angels consorting with women. 

48Jo. 8,44; Apoc. 12,9; Acts 13,10; 2 Cor. 11, 13-14. Eph. 6,11; (In 1 Tim. 6,9 the 
snare of the devil is riches; In 1 Tim. 3, 6-7 pride is the snare). 

Luke 13,16 and 2 Cor. 12,7 (?); Mk. 16,9; Lk. 8,2, for example. 

50As in Mk. 1,26 ff., so in the numerous examples of possession by impure spirits it is 
physical control that the devil seems to exercise, cf. J. Smit, De Daemoniacis, Rome, 1913— 
passim but especially pp. 54-73. 
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But the defenders of the angel-theory have other arguments. 
They see in the story of Genesis reflections of ancient mythol- 
ogy. Now verse four of our chapter has given a foundation 
through the ages for this idea. In this verse we read: “In those 
days, and also afterwards, there were giants on the earth, when 
the sons of God went in to the daughters of men and these bore 
to them; these were the mighty men which were of old, men 
of renown.” 

These giants or mighty men who were born of the unions 
of the sons of God with the daughters of men have been a 
cause of much conjecture. Ancient myths of gods consorting 
with humans and begetting demigods and heroes were bound 
to influence those who tried to explain this passage. 

But who were these giants and what was the reason for their 
introduction into this passage? If we search for the Scriptural 
concept of what the giants (nephilim) were, we find the word 
used in Numbers 13, 33-34. The spies whom Moses had sent 
ahead to reconnoitre in Palestine returned saying, “We saw 
giants (nephilim) there, the sons of Anak, of the race of the 
giants; we were as grasshoppers compared to them, and so we 
appeared to them.”” The text would give us the impression 
that these men were monstrously large. But Deuteronomy 
(2, 10.21) throws further light on the question of what is 
meant in this passage when it refers to the sons of Anak as “‘a 
people large, numerous, and tall.” There is nothing supernatural 
or preternatural hinted at here. Also Deuteronomy 9, 1 and 
1, 28 show that in these expressions there is a question of com- 
parative size and strength of men, and that the nephilim are 
not to be taken in any mythological sense. In fact, other ex- 
pressions in the context of the descriptions of the sons of Anak 
show that there is present literary exaggeration, as is shown by 
the affirmations that the walls of their cities “‘reach to the sky.” 
Joshua and Caleb in the text of Numbers (13, 34; 34, 9) deny 
the exaggerations of their fellow spies, and insist that the Israel- 
ites have nothing to fear from the sons of Anak. Joshua more- 





51The LXX omits the italicised words. Some say they are a later gloss. A settlement of 
this question would not make any difference in our conclusions. 
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over records (Jos. 14, 12) the strength of the sons of Anak 
and of their cities, but clearly does not consider them something 
superhuman, let alone semi-divine. Baruch (3, 26) gives us the 
idea of later generations on these giants of tradition, when he 
refers to them as the “renowned, huge, men of antiquity, skilled 
in war.”” The fact that the Hebrew translators of the LXX 
rendered the word nephilim by the Greek yiyavtes (giants) 
is not surprising when we recall that they also translate the 
word gibbor (hero, warrior) by the same word. All this shows 
a rather consistent Hebrew tradition as to the nature of the 
giants. They were extraordinary men, but men none the less. 
In fact, Closen points out that the author of Genesis himself 
goes out of his way to define what he means by nephilim pre- 
cisely in Genesis 6, 4." He sets down a series of words that 
sum up the nature of the nephilim: they were mighty ones 
(who were) of old, men of renown. Thus there is no warrant 
in the Scriptures for taking gients as anything but unusual 
human beings. The presence of the nephilim is hardly an argu- 
ment for making the sons of God demigods or angels. 

But the modern school of comparative religion is not satisfied 
with this explanation. Starting with the assumption that our 
passage must be explained by mythology, its followers proceed 
to supply or explain the deficiency of mythological color in 
our passage. In a text that is “abbreviated to the point of un- 
intelligibility,”" and where, for the mythological explanation, 
a much fuller original must be postulated,” which original has 
been “mutilated” precisely to remove “the strongly mythologi- 
cal content of the tradition which scandalized the narrator,” 
who is recognized as being decidedly ‘“‘anti-mythological,”” the 
moderns are capable of reconstructing the whole story. Begin- 
ning from two expressions, the sons of God and the giants, they 
can build up for us a complete mythological original. This 





521¢ is the unusual strength of the giants that is insisted upon in Ecclus. 16,7 f. and Wisd. 
14,6. 

5830p. cit., p. 198. 

54Sq A. Lods, “La chute des anges,” Rev. d’hist. et phil. relig. 7 (1927) 304. 

554. S. Yahuda, The Language of the Pentateuch, 1, London, 1933, p. 279 f. 

56H. Gunkel, Die Genesis®, Géttingen, 1910, p. 59. 

STE. Kénig, Die Genesis®, Giitersloh, 1925, p. 344. 
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“original” is a complete parallel to the ancient myths. But the 
fact of the matter is that there is no real parallel. The only 
evidence for such a thing is brought in from sources outside 
our text and outside the canonical scriptures. In other words 
the mythologists postulate as a basis of the Genesis story the 
very myths that they then proceed to invoke as parallels to 
the Genesis story. We may note here that the general pattern 
of the myths of gods descending to consort with human beings 
never includes a widespread descent of the gods to the earth. 
The consorting is done by individual gods, including the supreme 
gods themselves. It is not in the nature of a rebellion. It is not 
even considered a great fault. Moreover, there is no general 
punishment of mankind as a result of such unions. Thus not 
only must we distort Genesis if we wish to provide a parallel 
for mythology, but mythology itself must be distorted to fit 
even a distorted Genesis story.” Further, the whole tenor of 
the Genesis story does not allow for a Hebrew tradition of 
warring gods. The God of Genesis is supreme and unquestioned 
master of His creation from beginning to end. 

Finally the author of Genesis ch. 6-9,” as we have said above, 
shows us clearly that man was being punished for the sins of 
man, not for anything that supernatural beings might have 
done. Nowhere does he indicate any culprit but man. If he 
believed that supernatural beings entered into the story he 
would have felt bound to reveal their culpability and punish- 
ment, as is done in the story of the fall in Genesis 3. In fact 
the whole mentality of the whole Old Testament tradition re- 
veals itself as being highly sensitive on the question of God’s 
justice. The authors are always careful to avoid leaving God 
open to any charge of injustice. 





58] am not forgetting that the Enoch stories have the mythological explanation of the 
fall of the angels; but the author of Genesis 6, 1-4, did not have the apocryphal books 
before him, whereas the author of Enoch (and the other apocryphal stories) did have 
Genesis and the Greek myths before him. 

59] have prescinded throughout from the question of documents that might make up the 
Genesis story as we now have it. At least we have a final redactor for the story as it now 
stands, and he can be understood by our term author by those who might wish to quarrel 


about the use of the word. 
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Why, then, are the giants introduced? Closen™ well says that 
they were introduced to show that even the mighty and proud 
warriors were doomed; as sinners they could not escape the 
flood. Their strength and might could not save them from 
God’s wrathful judgment. And this explanation is borne out 
in later Biblical tradition.” 

It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the sons of God in our 
text are neither demigods nor angels.” In the authentic Israelite 
tradition the gods as distinct from Yahweh are so far from 
being capable of marriage that they are “nothing.” As for 
angels we have seen that there is no authentic Biblical tradition 
that couples their fall with sexual sin. The impossibility of 
sexual sin on the part of angels is implied in the only clear text 
that could be brought forward. Moreover, the whole intent of 
the author of our pericope is to emphasize the sin and punish- 
ment of mankind." 

If, then, the sons of God in our passage are men, what men 
are they? Father Closen® would make the sons of God all men, 
but under a particular aspect. He endeavors to prove that the 
author of our narration uses the expression to emphasize the 
fact that man was made to the image and likeness of God. 
In his actions (especially with regard to marriage) man was to 
be mindful of the fact that the image of God was his to be 
kept and handed on to his offspring. Men had forgotten the 





Op. cit. pp. 208-216, especially p. 210. 

61This is the sense of Baruch, 3, 26-28; Ecclus. 16,7 f.; Wisd. 14,6. 

®2Those Fathers who held for the angel theory were influenced: (1) by the fact that 
where the LXX attempts to give a synonym for viol tod OQeod, it is usually &yyekou 3 
(2) by the belief in some quarters that the Book of Enoch was inspired; (3) by a clouded 
concept of the nature of angels; (4) by the idea that though strict sexual intercourse was 
impossible for angels, still evil spirits could somehow cause conception. A study of each of 
these points, and their influence on the exegesis of our text would clearly be too lengthy here. 
Cf. P. F. Ceuppens, De Historia Primaeva, Rome, 1934, p. 264 ff., and G. Closen, op. cit., 
pp. 94-97; 109-119. 

88On Israelitic “polytheism” cf. W. F. Albright’s excellent article “The Ancient Near 
East and the Religion of Israel” in the Journal of Biblical Literature $9 (1940) 85-112. 

64Gen. 6,3 § 11.13.17; 7,23; 8,21. Morgenstern (art cit. p. 78 f.) admits the force 
of this argument but postulates an original for our story which told of the punishment of 
the angels. 

8530p. cit. pp. 157-184. 
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dignity of this image and the duty it imposed, and were show- 
ing their sinful carelessness by marrying for mere lust. Hence 
the decision and the decree that the sinful race should be wiped 
out. 

But there are difficulties against this theory. First, the author 
of the text introduces a contrast between the sons of God and 
the daughters of men that is hardly brought out by the exegesis 
that makes the sons of God all men, and the daughters of men 
women in general. All women were, in Closen’s sense, daughters 
of men and all men were sons of God. Was not woman made 
to the image and likeness of God? Why, then, does the author 
introduce a contrast between men marrying and the women 
married by calling the men sons of God and the women daugh- 
ters of men? Was not woman bound to be conscious of her 
part in handing on the image and likeness of God? And if 
she was, why is she left without the qualification that is given 
to man, for she also is in a special sense the child of God? True, 
the texts that Closen gives prove that the Israelite tradition 
made much of the dignity of man’s nature; but nowhere else 
in the Old Testament is such a dignity designated by the use 
of the expression sons of God. On the contrary, we know that 
elsewhere in the Old Testament the idea of sonship is con- 
nected with a special group of men, singled out from mankind 
in general.” 

We are left then with the necessity of accepting the sons of 
God as a class or a group of men. From our discussion of the 
idea of divine sonship above we may assert that the sons of God 
would imply a group that was especially close to God, either 
for their justice and holiness, or for the fact that they were 
chosen out by God with particular predilection for some 
divine purpose. These two ideas supplement one another in 
Biblical tradition. For the just were objects of God’s predilec- 
tion, and those who were the objects of God’s special choice 
(and hence called sons) were in every case expected to live in 
justice serving God. So, to say the least, the sons of God were 
considered by the author of Genesis to be a group of men who 





®6Cf. our discussion supra. 
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up until the days of Noah had been just, and had been the 
objects of the divine complaisance. In their marriages, or as 
a result of them, these men somehow lost God’s friendship, and 
by losing it they were a cause of the divine decree of punish- 
ment. Our discussion, then, should have this conclusion: the 
sons of God here are a last remnant of a group of just and 
faithful worshippers of God on a sinful earth; when they fell 
away into sin (especially due to their intermarrying with the 
sintui group) divine justice could say that all men were given 
to sin; and thus God decreed to wipe out the generation that 
was now generally corrupt. 

But the implication of the usage of sons of God seems to 
justify us in going even further and accepting an exegesis that 
was sufficiently common among the Fathers” and the Catholic 
exegetes of the past. Pére Joiion points out™ that this opinion 
that held that the Sethites were the sons of God has good foun- 
dation, and is rejected largely due to a false assumption con- 
nected with the theory. That false assumption is that if the 
sons of God are the Sethites then the daughters of men are the 
Cainite women. In such a supposition the men (’adham in the 
Hebrew) who fathered these women are Cainites only. But the 
*adham of the first verse on the face of it refers to man in gen- 
eral, not merely to Cainites. Hence there would be a violent 
change in the use of the word in the space of only two verses. 
This violates the fundamental canons of interpretation. More- 
over the descendants of Cain and Seth must have con- 
stituted a small minority among all the descendants of Adam.” 
Again, the word ’adham would have to be restricted to a small 
section of mankind, contrary to the usage in the first chapters 
of Genesis. And, more difficult still, this small minority would 





®TWe must admit with Closen (op. cit. p. 147) that the patristic and theological testi- 
mony for this theory is far from sufficient to make it de fide, or to assign it any certain 
dogmatic note. 

68Art. cit., p. 109; Ceuppens, op. cit., p. 266, takes daughters of men as being Cainites. 

89Other sons and daughters were born to Adam besides Cain and Seth; cf. Gen 5,4. 
Presumably they “multiplied.” Joiion (art. cit. p. 109) say they probably constituted 


the bulk of the human race. 
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be responsible for the flood which destroyed mankind in gen- 
eral.” This version of the Sethite theory, then, seems untenable, 
and Closen’s strictures on the Sethite theory" from this aspect 
are perfectly justified. But since this point is fundamental in 
the refutation of the Sethite theory in Closen’s treatment of the 
question, we may say that if the acceptation of the daughters of 
men in the sense of Cainite women is not necessary for the estab- 
lishing of the truth of the Sethite theory, then the Sethite theory 
can stand. And it is not necessary so to limit the term daughters 
of men. The sons of God can be the Sethites and the daughters 
of men can be taken as women in general, or at least those who 
are outside the Sethite line. And, in view of what we have 
already said, we may give our reason for this briefly: the reason 
for taking the sons of God in a limited sense is Biblical usage; 
and the reason for taking the daughters of men in the broader 
sense is the usage in the immediate context. 

We must, however, admit that if the author of our passage 
meant to designate the Sethites as sons of God he could have 
made his designation clearer. Still, there are grounds in the 
Genesis story for believing that the author intended such a desig- 
nation. First, there is the emphasis that is put upon the Sethite 
line in the long genealogy in Gen. 5, 6-32. In the Old Testament 
it is the common practice to give the important lines (the lines 
which are described as having a special place in God’s plan) the 
greater space, dismissing the other lines briefly. Secondly, our 
pericope is introduced immediately after the Sethite line is 
brought down to Noah (whom the author significantly char- 
acterizes as just). Thirdly, in the story of Cain and Abel” there 
are clear indications that Abel (and perhaps his line) were to 
be favored by God. And after Cain murders Abel (and is 
rejected from God’s special favor), we are told explicitly” that 
Seth is born in Abel’s place. 





Space does not allow for a discussion of the universality of the flood. However the 
story in Genesis conceives it as working general destruction among the men referred to in 
preceding chapters. 

1Op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 

Gen. 4, 3-16. 

T8Gen. 4,25. 
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Since we are told that Adam and Eve bore many other chil- 
dren™ there is again a special significance in the fact that Seth 
receives this designation. There are further hints at this idea, 
that the Sethite line was the favored line of God. In Genesis 
5, 1, at the beginning of the Sethite line, we have the repetition 
of the phrase “image and likeness,” as if to point out that the 
line of Seth was in a special way the recipient of the gift that 
was given to man in the original creation.” We notice that in 
the New Testament™ Luke traces the “line of the promises” 
back through Seth. Father Closen" says, ““The foundation of a 
line possessing the promises is first announced in Gen. 12, 3,” 
(the promise to Abraham). Rather we should say that it is 
there recorded for the first time explicitly that God is going to 
work in a very special way with Abraham’s descendants. The 
idea of accepting and rejecting (and implicitly the idea of a line 
of promises) is found from Cain and Abel, through Noah to 
Sem™ even before Abraham. 

Other indications of the choice of the Sethite line are found 
also in the early Genesis story. There is the insistence on the 
longevity of the members of the Sethite line, whereas the age 
of the members of the other lines is less imposing. It is also in 
the Sethite line that the “calling on the name of Yahweh” 
begins.” Again Henoch who was not only a “just man” but one 
who was clearly favored of God is counted as a member of the 
Sethite line (Gen. 5, 24). And, as we have said, the last of the 
line before the flood was Noah, who is pictured as living in a 
special familiarity with God. 





™4Gen. 5,4. 

™For the force of this phrase in the context cf. H. Junker, “Zur Erklirung von Gen. 
6, 1-4,” Biblica 16 (1935) pp. 209 f. 

6Luke, 3, 38. 

Op. cit., p. 135. 

78Gen. 9, 25-27; N.B. the phrase “God of Sem.” 

79Gen. 4,26. The expression seems to point to a special relationship with God, though 
there is doubt as to the exact way in which this relationship was established by means of 


the use of the divine name. 
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This favor of God and its corresponding fidelity that is re- 
flected briefly throughout the history of early mankind was 
forfeited when the Sethite line as 4 group became sinful. It was 
the final corruption of this faithful line which made the whole 
human race sinful to the extent that it must be wiped out. The 
implication of such an acceptance of the flood story is not that 
the Sethite line was one hundred per cent just or that the non- 
Sethites were one hundred per cent sinful; but the indications of 
the text of Genesis that precede the flood story seem to lead to 
the conclusion that the lines outside the Sethite line had early 
become corrupt and the objects of the divine disfavor (this is 
especially true of the Cainite line) while the Sethite line had 
kept a tradition of its close and devoted relationship to God. The 
marriages of the Sethites brought about their corruption,” at 
least their final and general corruption. These marriages, then, 
which are at least a partial and a final cause of the flood, find 
mention in our pericope. 

All admit™, as they must admit, that the abruptness and the 
unsatisfying brevity of the introduction to the flood story will 
not permit a final certain solution of the question of the mean- 
ing of the phrase sons of God; the Sethite theory, however, 
seems the most probable when everything is considered. Father 
Closen’s theory (which is neither impossible nor improbable) 
is the only worthwhile alternative so far proposed. But while 
we must admit that his study is deep, we feel that the Genesis 
story does not give sufficient foundation for that depth. How- 
ever, his work is deserving of more attention than it has so far 
received. If this article does no more than to call attention to 
his worthwhile study it will have served a good purpose. 





8Joiion (art. cit. pp. 111 f.), believes that God had forbidden marriages between the 
Sethites and the other lines; Closen (op. cit., p. 139) denies this. In any case the mar- 
riages were sinful as appears from the context; and being such, through them man offended 
God and lost his friendship. To that extent they were at least implicity forbidden by God. 
81§q Jouon, art. cit., p. 112; Junker, art. cit., p. 205, among others. 








THE THEORY OF R. P. MAURICE DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 
ON THE HYPOSTATIC UNION 


MALACHI J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s CoLiece 

Mysteries, of their very nature, are not penetrable to human reason. 
This does not mean, however, that the Catholic theologian may not, under 
the protective direction of the Church, reason philosophically upon the 
revealed mtystery, with a view to bringing into sharper focus the gran- 
deur—and to a limited degree—the reasonableness of the truth contained 
in the mystery. It is thus that Catholic theologians approach the mystery 
of the Hypostatic Union. The dogma must remain in its integrity: the 
Word of God exists according to two natures, the human and the divine. 
The mystery remains unsolved: God is Man, and Man is God; the Word 
is His Deity, but is not His humanity;' the theandric composite is per- 
fect Man, but is not a human person. Provided these truths be safe- 
guarded, the Church encourages theological and philosophical speculation 
concerning this august mystery of faith. 

In this connection, most theologians begin with what they hold to be 
the formal constituent of person as based upon philosophical principles. 
Then, in treating the Hypostatic Union, they largely devote their time 
to showing how, according to their definition of the formal constituent 
of person, the human nature of Christ lacks human personality. 

Pére de la Taille does not approach the problem in this way. His at- 
tention is directed almost wholly to the Union que union; to what a 
union really is; to what makes possible a union of the substantial order 
between the humanity and the Word; to what happens to the humanity 
in the union itself. 

De la Taille builds his theory on the doctrine of act and potency. He 
does so because, in the Hypostatic Union, he can not but see “the pos- 
session of the Divinity by a creature.”* And, for this possession, he sees 
the need of an antecedent potency and of an actuation of this potency— 
all this, that the possession may be real and that every trace of quasi- 
juxtaposition of the two natures be eliminated. 

The article in the Recherches begins thus: “By the word actuation 
one does not necessarily mean information.”* This is certainly one of 
the most important ideas in the theory. “By act,” says Pére de la Taille, 
“we mean that which is in a being for the purpose of determining it to 
a certain essential perfection, or to the having of a perfection super- 





1S$¢. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III", q. 3, art. 7, ad 3™. 

*Maurice de la Taille, S.J., “Entretien Amical d’Eudoxe et de Palaméde”, Revue Apolo- 
gétique, 48 (1929), p. 23. (Our translation throughout.) 

8Maurice de la Taille, S.J., “Actuation Créée par Acte Incréé”, Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, xviii (1929), p. 252. Quotations are taken from this article unless otherwise 


noted. 
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added to its essence.” If we abstract from the subject which is its own 
perfection, i.e., God, then, in all other cases, “there is respective to the 
act a power of receiving by which the subject is in potency to the act.” 
The potency will be either a part of the essence, the matter; or it will be 
the entire essence relative to the act of existence; or, finally, it will be 
the actually existing essence with regard to accidental acts or perfections, 
in reference to which it is in potency. “In this case”—when the subject 
is not its own perfection—, “the act is that which, by communication of 
itself, brings to the ‘imperfect’ the perfection of which the ‘imperfect’ 
is capable. That which receives a perfection is the subjective potency.” 

“This potency is actuated when there is a union between it and the 
act. The actuation is therefore the communication of the act to the 
potency, or correspondingly the reception of the act into the potency: 
it is the perfecting of the potency by the act: a perfecting, a changing, 
not of the act, but of the potency. Necessary as an efficient cause may 
be, nevertheless, it is not in the order of efficient causality that one must 
seek the relationship which the actuation places between the potency and 
the act. The relationship that the act, precisely 2s act, bears toward the 
potency has nothing to do with a generation or production: it is a union, 
a giving of itself.” 

And now we come to the heart of the theory—the difference between 
information and pure actuation. The actuation is called information, if 
the act depends in whatsoever way upon the potency. It may depend 
upon the potency in two ways: 1) for its very existence, 2) as upon 
a subject necessary for the completion of its fundamental powers (ses 
énergies radicales). An act depends upon a potency for its very existence 
‘ whenever the act is not subsistent. Thus the “soul” of a dog depends 
upon the matter which it actuates, and that for its very existence, to such 
an extent that, once the canine “soul” ceases to actuate the matter, the 
“soul,” or rather form, no longer exists. In the second place, the act may 
depend upon the matter which it actuates, not indeed for its existence, but 
in such wise that, only in the actuated matter, does the act find a sub- 
ject in which it can fulfil its own radical energies. Thus, only in actuating 
the body, is the human soul able to exercise sensation and the accompany- 
ing physical emotions dependent thereon. Yet, the human soul, unlike 
the canine form, is not absolutely dependent upon the matter which it 
actuates. 

In connection with the two kinds of act-dependency mentioned above, 
another distinction is called for. In certain types of actuation, the act 
and the actuation are identical, absolutely one indistinguishable entity. 
Again, the act and the actuation are, at times, really distinct one from 
another. 

When is the act to be identified with the actuation by the act? This 
will be the case whenever the act in question is not a subsistent act, when 
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it cannot exist apart from the actuated potency. Thus, in the example 
of the dog, the act by which the matter is actuated to form a dog is 
identical with the actuation of the matter by this act. Here, by the actua- 
tion in question is meant that vital principle in the living composite, the 
dog, as distinguished from the lifeless matter which the dog becomes 
when the matter ceases to be actuated by the canine form, or act, and 
becomes a carcass. The act, the canine form, and the actuation by this 
act are identical; for, not only do they appear together, but they also 
lose existence together, disappear together; in such wise that, with the 
death of the dog, the act ceases to actuate and the matter ceases to be 
actuated. To repeat, with the cessation of the existence of the actuation, 
the act also loses existence; for they are one and the same reality. Were 
they not, it would be possible for the canine soul to exist after it ceased 
co actuate the matter. As a result, there would be no reason for denying 
its immortality, its spirituality. 

Again, the act of existence by which the essence of an angel is actuated 
is identical with the actuation of the angelic essence by this act. The same 
holds true for the human act of existence. This act of existence is actual 
existence only in actuating the essence into which it is received as into a 
passive potency. Such is the doctrine of St. Thomas as followed by Pére 
de la Taille. 

Now, we may ask, when is the act really distinguished from the actua- 
tion by this act? Such is the case whenever the act itself is subsistent, 
ie., when it does not depend for its existence upon the potency which it 
actuates. Thus, the human soul, as act, is really different from the actua- 
tion by which the body is actuated by the soul. In this case, “if the in- 
formation of my body by my soul is ephemeral, if the animation of my 
physical organism is corruptible, if my bodily life is unstable, it is clear 
that my life is not the vital principle, which is immortal; nor is the anima- 
tion of the body the soul, which is incorruptible; nor is the information 
the form, which is imperishable.”* The intrinsic determination of the 
body is corporeal; yet, “the formal determinant is not corporeal, but 
spiritual.”® From this de la Taille concludes that the act is not to be 
identified with the actuation by the act. He continually insists that the 
substantial participation of the body in the being of the soul, the com- 
munication of the soul-life, precisely as received by the body, is a reality 
and not a mere nothing. It is different from the soul, in that it is 
ephemeral, corruptible, fragile, and corporeal; while, contrariwise, the 
soul is immortal, incorruptible, imperishable, and spiritual. Hence, he 
concludes, by way of a general law, act and actuation are really distinct 
whenever a subsistent act, or form, communicates by actuation its being 
to the potency into which it is received. 





4Entretien, etc.” Revue Apol. 48 (1929) 23. 
5] bid. 
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In all these examples, we note, there is dependence of the act upon the 
subjective potency. While it is true that the act is not perfected qua 
act, nevertheless, it is received into, and is dependent upon, the potency, 
either for its very existence (as the canine form), or as upon a subject 
for the fulfilment of its fundamental powers (as the human soul). Be- 
cause of this reception into, and dependence of the act upon, the sub- 
jective potency, such actuation is called information, as opposed to pure 
actuation. In pure actuation, the act is not received into, nor is it de- 
pendent upon, the potency: it merely terminates the potency which it 
actuates. “In the natural order,” de la Taille asserts by way of summa- 
tion, “every actuation is information.” 

But is this true in every conceivable order? “It is clear,” he says “that 
such is not the case, if somewhere the uncreated act of existence or of 
intelligibility, or of life, unites itself as such to created potency.” Here 
there will be actuation, but not information as just explained. For it is 
impossible that the Uncreated Act depend in whatsoever way upon a 
creature. The Uncreated Act will give itself to the potency, yet, receive 
nothing; communicate its own perfection, but, in no wise share in a new 
perfection as found in the creature or derived therefrom. The potency 
will be perfected, changed, bettered. And this perfecting, this changing, 
this bettering of the potency is a reality, not a mere nothing.® What is it? 
Certainly not the Uncreated Act which can suffer no change. It is not 
the potency which is its subject and existed before it received the new 
perfection, or, at least, could exist if the perfection were afterwards taken 
from it. “It is a created something in the potency: an infused adaptation 
of the potency to the act. But, at the same time, it is the actuation of 
the potency by the Act; consequently, it is created actuation by Un- 
created Act.” Now, we have a right to ask, does this ever take place; 
does the Uncreated Act ever actuate a created potency with a created 
actuation? 

St. Paul tells us (1 Cor: 13, 4-13) and it is a defined dogma of Faith’ 
that the Blessed in heaven see God face to face as He is in Himself with- 
out any intermediary between them and Him. This is only possible if 
there be union between their intellect and God’s essence qua intelligible; 
for no created species can represent God as He is in Himself. God, as 
the supreme Intelligible, will actuate our intellect in heaven, unite with 
it as Act with potency. Yet, He will not be received into, nor be de- 
pendent upon, our created intellect. Now, since God becomes the Act of 
a created potency, and since the actuation—precisely as received into the 
created potency—is finite, created, yet @ real actuation, we have a case 
of created actuation by Uncreated Act. And that the finite potency bear 





®“Cette mutation n’est pas rien, elle est quelque chose.” 
™Denziger-B art, “Enchiridion Symbolorum”, Comst. Benedict, n. 530, Conc. Florent., 
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the necessary proportion to the Infinite Act—an absolute requisite for 
the union of potency with act—it is necessary that there be a created 
adaptation of the intellect to the Uncreated Act. This infused adapta- 
tion, mutation, disposition of the intellect, by which a proportion is 
established between the finite and created potency (the finite intellect) 
and the infinite and uncreated Act (the divine essence qua intelligible), 
is what St. Thomas calls Lumen Gloriae. As de la Taille points out, “it is 
a disposition immediately connected with the Act, and, as a consequence, 
not antecedent to, but introduced by the Act itself, of which, at the very 
most, it is but the communication to, or the reception of the Act into, 
the potency.””* 

De la Taille deduces this from a passage of St. Thomas where we read: 


Nihil est susceptivum formae sublimioris nisi per aliquam disposi- 
tionem ad illius capacitatem elevetur; proprius enim actus in propria 
potentia fit. Essentia autem divina est forma altior omni intellectu 
creato. Ad hoc igitur quod essentia divina fiat intelligibilis species 
alicuius intellectus creati (quod requiritur ad hoc quod divina essentia 
videatur), mecesse est quod intellectus creatus aliqua dispositione 


sublimiori ad hoc elevetur.® 


In brief, the created intellect must receive into it a created disposition, 
in order that (this does in no sense mean before the actuation by the 
act, but in the very actuation, or union, itself) it may have the required 
proportion to the divine essence which is its actuating principle. 

St. Thomas continues with a further argument in the same place: 


Amplius, si aliqua duo prius fuerint non unita et postmodum 
uniantur, oportet quod hoc fiat per mutationem utriusque vel alterius 
tantum. Si autem ponatur quod intellectus aliquis creatus de novo 
incipiat Dei substantiam videre, oportet, secundum praemissa (Supra, 
C.51), quod divina essentia copuletur ei de novo ut intelligibilis 
species. Impossibile est autem quod divina essentia moveatur, sicut 
supra ostensum est (L.I, C.13). Oportet igitur quod talis unio in- 
cipiat per mutationem intellectus creati; quae quidem mutatio aliter 
esse non potest nisi per hoc quod intellectus creatus aliquam dis- 
positionem de novo acquirat. (Italics inserted) 


In de la Taille’s words, this disposition is here presented as the sole 
new reality which the actuation of the created potency by the Uncreated 





8William R. O’Connor, of Dunwoodie, N. Y., writing in the Eccl. Rev., 98 (1938), 
401-13, misinterprets Pére de la Taille. He speaks (pp. 404-405) as though he understands 
the infused adaptation, disposition, or mutation to precede the union between the created 
potency and the Uncreated Act. This, as is quite evident, would destroy all immediacy in 
the union. De la Taille insists times out of number that the mutation is comsequent upon, 
or better concomitant with, the union; that it is the union itself; that, in no wise, is it an 
antecedent condition of the union between created potency and Uncreated Act. 

%St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, L. Ill, c. 53. 
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Act formally implies. “It constitutes the fact of the union in all its 


newness.””?” 


According to de la Taille, the thought of St. Thomas is quite clear on 
this point and confirmatory of the general theory of created actuation 
by Uncreated Act as discussed above. The Light of Glory—so called 
because light is “that which perfects the mind in regard to the vision”— 
is this disposition, the infused adaptation, the mutation of the potency 
(not of degree, but of kind) to a level where it can be actuated by an 
altogether superior and transcendent form. It is the very umion of the 
created intelligence with the Uncreated Act. It is created actuation by 
Uncreated Act. And, once again we are to bear in mind that this is pure 
actuation, and in no way information, by the Act. Apart from the im- 
possibility of the Uncreated Act’s being dependent upon a created po- 
tency, this is further brought out in that “the operation consequent upon 
this actuation is not the operation common to two conjoined principles, 
potency and Act, but only of the potency conjoined to the actuation.” In 
short, the Beatific Vision is not an operation common to God (the Act) 
and the created intelligence (the potency), but an operation belonging 
only to the potency (the created intellect) conjoined to the actuation 
(the Lumen Gloriae). 

Created actuation, as had in the Beatific Vision, deals with the actua- 
tion of a faculty, the intellect. Another example is had in sanctifying 
grace. This takes place by created actuation in the essence of the soul 
by Uncreated Act, God, not as the supreme Intelligible, but as the Giver 
of supernatural life. In both these cases, the actuation is habitual: that 
is to say, at once accidental and permanent, and not transitory, nor much 
more is it substantial. 

“But,” asks de la Taille, “could there not be, over and above these 
habitual actuations, some substantial actuation by Uncreated Act?” Name- 
ly, could there not be an instance where the Uncreated Act would actu- 
ate a creature substantially; where there would be a changing of the 
created potency which would be both a disposition elevating the potency 
to a proportion with the Act and be also the union of the potency with 
the Act, the possession of the Act by the potency, the communication 
of the Act to the potency; where the potency would look to the Act, not 
as to a formal cause—properly so called in the sense of informing form—, 
but as to the terminus of the Union, as to the purely actuating form: and 
where all this would take place, not in the accidental, but in the sub- 
stantial order? He replies in the affirmative; and, we may surmise, with 
some premonition of the torrent of criticism he was to meet, bravely ap- 
plies his principles, as discussed earlier in this paper, to the Hypostatic 
Union. 





10File constitue le fait de l’union dans toute sa nouveauté.” 
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In Jesus Christ, the Word Incarnate, there is duality and unity. “The 
unity is not had from the side of the natures according to which Christ 
has existence, but from the side of the Act by which he has existence.” 
This is true, because in a composite it is necessarily the same act which 
renders account of the unity and of the existence—ens ef umum con- 
vertuntur.™ If, then, the Word forms with the humanity a substantial 
composite, it is due to the fact that the humanity has with the Word a 
community of substantial existence. The humanity will accordingly re- 
ceive a communication of the Act of divine existence, in so far as it is 
personal to the Word by eternal generation from the Father. This will 
again be created actuation by Uncreated Act, not of the accidental, but 
of the substantial order. It will be a substantial adaptation and rendering 
of the human nature apt for the Word; at the same time it will be the 
Union with the Word, the created Grace of Union. It will be of the 
substantial order, yet not substance or part thereof; no more will it be 
such than is the existence of creatures, which existence, however, actuates 
the creature substantially. 

Once more, with due emphasis, is it pointed out that this actuation 
is not information: the Word does not depend upon the humanity, He 
merely terminates the Union. Yet, the Word does communicate Him- 
self to the human nature. But this communication of Himself is not, 
as such, in the genus of efficient causality alone, since this communication 
is peculiar to the Word, and since all efficient causality is common to the 
whole Trinity. Pére de la Taille, to be sure, maintains that the entire 
Trinity effects the Union, but the Word alone terminates it; and, conse- 
quently, on the part of the Word as term of the Union, it is not only 
a causal activity (efficient causality) with which we deal; it is a function 
of an Act that perfects, without being, nevertheless, an Act that informs. 
Finally, it is absolutely essential that we continually bear in mind that 
this infused disposition, or adaptation, does im mo wise precede the Union. 
It is the Union, viewed from the side of the humanity; for it is only from 
the part of the humanity that the new element, which is the Union, must 
be sought. 


THe ELEMENTS OF THE Hypostatic UNION. Because in his article 
in the Recherches he applied his theory of created actuation by Uncreated 
Act to the Hypostatic Union, Pére de la Taille encountered much op- 
position. He was thought cantare extra chorum in introducing this 
created actuation into the Hypostatic Union. Had not the “School” be- 
fore admitted only the created humanity, the relation, and the Word as 





De la Taille offers here a compelling proof of the unity of substantial existence in the 
Incarnate Word. Cf. also, Maurice de la Taille, “The Schoolmen,” The Incarnation (Camb. 
Sum. School of Cath. Studies, edit. by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., Cambridge: W. Heffer & 
Sons, 1926) p. 182 ff. 
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the elements in the Union. And here was a modern introduction of a 
fourth element, where only three could be allowed. It was for the pur- 
pose of answering these and many other objections that the article in the 
Revue Apologétique (R. A. cf. note 2) was written. 

In the dialogue between Eudoxius and Palamedes,” de la Taille pro- 
poses the objection (evidently received in the many letters of protest 
against his article in the Recherches) that the introduction of the fourth 
element, his created actuation, into the Hypostatic Union would destroy 
it; for, by interposing between the Word and the humanity something 
other than the relation, i.e., a kind of created gift, one would end up by 
denying every immediate and substantial union. The humanity would 
then be united to the Word by the intermediary of a created grace, which 
could be but a variety of habitual grace. That would make the union 
both accidental as well as mediate. 

The grace of union, he answers in the “Entretien Amical,” is in no sense 
of the word an habitual grace. For habitual grace is an accident from every 
point of view; whereas the Grace of Union, like our own existence, is an 
accident only in the order of affirmation (the logical order), but is truly 
substantial in the order of reality (the metaphysical order). 

One must consider carefully the saying of St. Thomas: sed quod natura 
habeat esse in supposito suo non fit mediante aliquo habitu. (Sum. Th. 
3 q. 2. a, 10). “Now what St. Thomas precisely excludes,” remarks de la 
Taille, “is a connecting link which the humanity touches on one side, and 
which the Person of the Word touches on the other side; a true medium, 
such as, for example, is the medium between the soul of the blessed and 
the divine intelligible in the form of the intellectual faculty: for, in refer- 
ence to the radical principle of knowledge (the soul), the proximate sub- 
ject of truth (the intellect) forms a kind of intermediary. On the con- 
trary, the Lumen Gloriae forms no medium of this kind between the in- 
tellect and the uncreated Object: for it is precisely the means by which 
the intelligence is conjoined immediately with the divine Object: or rather 
it (the Lumen Gloriae) is itself this immediate conjunction, as St. Thomas 
teaches explicitly in the Contra Gentiles, Ill, 53. And that this is pre- 
cisely what Saint Thomas meant, when in the quotation above he excluded 
that illusory medium between the two terms, follows very clearly from 
the precisions which he himself makes in commenting on the Lombard: 


. . in unione humanae naturae ad divinam nihil potest cadere medium 
formaliter unionem causans, cui per prius humana natura conjungatur 
quam divinae personae: sicut enim inter materiam et formam nihil 
cadit medium in esse quod per prius sit in materia quam forma sub- 
stantialis; alias esse accidentale esset prius substantiali, quod est im- 





12R.A., p. 11. 
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possible; ita inter naturam et suppositum non potest aliquid dicto modo 
medium cadere, cum utraque conjunctio sit ad esse substantiale.* 


The intermediary or mediation to be rejected, as Pére de la Taille pointedly 
remarks, is that which places in the human nature a modification antecedent 
to the Union; not, indeed, that which is consequent upon, or better con- . 
comitant with, the assumption of the humanity by the Word and which, 
in reality, constitutes the Hypostatic Union taken qua union. This modifi- 
cation of the human nature, by which it is substantially elevated to the 
highest supernatural level and thereby made proportionate to the Act which 
is the Word Himself, is introduced into the human nature by the Word 
and constitutes the Union in its fulness. For this modification, as actuation, 
looks to, and is caused by, the Act; and, as such, it can in no sense be an 
antecedent modification by means of which the Word would unite the 
humanity to Himself. 

To the objection that the relation alone constitutes the passive union, 

* the reply comes that the relation must have a foundation. Furthermore, 
the relation can not be the terminus of the Divine Action. For, ad rela- 
tionem non datur generatio. That is to say, a relation is never itself the 
direct object of a production: it comes into being with the production of 
the related terms; or, in the case of the relation between the creature and | 
God, with the production of the created term. Hence, that which is re- i 
sponsible for the relation’s existence must fall under the causal activity 
of the Trinity. This is the mutation in the human nature. Nor is it of 
any avail to claim that the privation of human personality would supply 
a foundation of the relation. For the mere privation would not thus found 
a relation to the Word, in preference to the other two Persons, or to any 
combination of two Persons, or to the entire Trinity taken together. Also, 
one must bear in mind that a privation is of its very necessity founded on 
a positive perfection and can not itself found a perfection. As St. Thomas 
has it, the truth of the negation, “the Ethiopian is not white,” is founded 
on the truth of this affirmation: “the Ethiopian is black,”™ And the only 
reason why any entity does lack a quality, is that it has some other positive 
quality which by its presence excludes the absent quality which it lacks. 
St. Thomas puts it another way in his comment on Boethius: Similiter 
etiam ab hoc ente non dividitur hoc ens, nisi per hoc quod in hoc ente 
includitur negatio illius entis.”® 

Another difficulty occurs in the writings of St. Thomas. He says that 
the Union, in so far as it is a relation, is created.’* This would seem to 
contradict de la Taille’s theory of a created union different from the rela- 
tion which it founds. But, St. Thomas also says that the relation, in that 

18S¢, Thomas, Comment. in Sent. Petri Lombardi, 3 d. 2, q. 2, sol. 1. 

“ _ 4De Potentia, 10, 5. 
15]% Boethium de Trinitate, q. 4, art. 1. 
Sym. Theol., III", q. 2, art. 7. 
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it is real only on the side of the creature, derives from a mutation of the 
creature: per cuius (i.e. creaturae) mutationem talis relatio oritur. In the 
eighth article of the same question, St. Thomas brings out the accepted fact 
that every mutation consists of actio and passio. Since the actio comes from 
the Word who is unchangeable, the entire reality of the mutatio must con- 
sist in the passio. And this is wholly on the side of the humanity. The 
mutatio, then, is identified with the passio, and, as such, will be the founda- 
tion of the relation. And this mutatio will be of the substantial order. The 
human nature assumed by the Word is analogously like unto the garment 
worn by a man. The garment is changed, conformed to the figure of the 
man, without, nevertheless, the man’s undergoing any change. So, too, the 
human nature is changed, conformed substantially (not accidentally, as 
in the case of the garment) to the Being of the Word. And this mutatio, 
this passio, and, as St. Thomas adds, this tractio of the human nature to 
the divine Person, is something real in the human nature. It is created 
actuation by Uncreated Act as explained above in this paper. 

It is something intrinsic to the human nature, for the existence which 
is communicated to the human nature is of its very nature an intrinsic 
quality. Hence, if the humanity has its existence from the Word, this 
existence must be intrinsic. For, if the Word actuates the humanity in the 
order of existence merely extrinsically, He does not actuate it at all. For 
to communicate only extrinsically an essentially intrinsic quality is not to 
communicate it at all.” 

This created actuation, this passive actuation, the ectuari, that in the 
humanity corresponds to the eternal actuare of the Word, is, then, the 
true foundation of the relation between the humanity and the Word. By 
this communication of the Esse of the Eternal Word, the humanity, in de 
la Taille’s words (which are those of Cajetan™*) finds itself actuated, not 





1’The argumentation is based on John of St. Thomas’ commentary in Sum. Theol. 3, 
disp. 18, n. 20. 

18De la Taille quotes from Cajetan in his first article in the Recherches: “Haec intellige, 
loquendo de actuare et actuari per modum inhaesionis. Nam si de actuare et actuari infra 
totam latitudinem modorum suorum sermo sit, non est remotum a philosophia divina Deum 
posse actuare rem creatam. In cuius signum divinam essentiam esse actum cuiusque intel- 
lectus videntis ipsam, et theologi et philosophi fatentur. Cum ergo naturam humanam in 
Christo . . . ex esse divino perfici fateamur, non est absonum fateri etiam quod ectuatur 
aliquo modo (i.e., non inhaesivo aut informativo) per... esse divinum Quocirca cum 
additur (ab Aureolo); ‘Aut est actuata proprio esse, aut perseverat potentialis ad proprium 
esse’, dicitur quod, proprie loquendo, utraque pars disjunctive est falsa; quoniam ex 
assumptione ad divinum esse perfecta est potentialitas ad existentiam longe excellentius 
quam fuisset perfecta per propriam existentiam. . . . Et quia potentiae perfectio ectuatio 
vocatur, ideo dicere potes quod potentia ad propriam existentiam est ectuata non per 
proprium, sed per divinum esse, longe excellentius et perfectius quam fuisset actuata per 
proprium esse. Et ideo non remanet humanitas Christi potentialis, hoc est in statu 
potentiali ad propriam existentiam; ad quem statum rediret, si dimitteretur a Verbo, 
cessente tam excellente actuatione prohibente naturam ab imperfectioribus sibi propriis et 
connaturalibus, personalitate scilicet et existentia propria.” (Cajetan, in Sum. Theol., I11®™, 


q. 17, art. 2.) 
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by its own proper existence but by the divine existence, and that in a much 
more excellent and perfect manner than it would have been actuated by its 
own proper existence. Were the humanity to be separated from the Word 
(a possibility in the absolute order), and were the humanity to be preserved 
in existence by the conserving action of God, it would then exist under its 
own proper act of existence. It would be changed in no way regarding its 
essence, but only with respect to its manner of existence. 

The basic reason for de la Taille’s insisting on this theory of created 
actuation by Uncreated Act, is that in the Hypostatic Union we have a 
completely new type of relationship between act and potency hitherto un- 
known to the philosophers. This is brought to light again in the difference 
between pure actuation and actuation that is information. At the risk of 
causing tedium to the reader, we stress this once more; for it is essential 
to an understanding of the de la Taille theory. Pure actuation derives from 
an Act that cannot be limited or be dependent upon the matter actuated. 
Again, the act is not the actuation whenever the act is subsistent, trans- 
cendent in regard to the potency. The converse is pointed out with great 
acumen: “Whenever the act is the actuation, the existence of the subject 
is at one and the same time both the act of existence by which the subject 
is actuated and is also the actuation of the subject by this existence.” Thus, 
the existence of the human soul and the angelic form is at one and the 
same time the act of existence by which the human soul and angelic form 
are actuated and also the actuation of the soul and form by this act of 
existence. The act is the actuation, because the act (existence) is not sub- 
sistent, i.c., cannot have actuality apart from the actuation of the potency 
(the human soul and the angelic form). In like manner, the canine form 
does not exist other than in the actuation of the matter, from which springs 
the dog. Act and actuation are identical, both appear and disappear together 
whenever the act is non-subsistent. 

As mentioned above, in the actuation of the body by the soul, the act 
by which the body is actuated and the actuation of the body by this act are 
not identical. Both appear together, but the actuation ceases, while the 
act remains forever; for it is the immortal soul. We have here a case of 
actuation that is not pure information. 

As we ascend the scale of being, we find that, in the case of the Un- 
created Act’s actuating a created potency, there will not only be a real 
difference between the Act and the passive actuation by this Act, but there 
will also be no trace of information. Pure actuation is the result. There is, 
again we quote de la Taille, no contradiction in this; “for im se to actuate 
is to give oneself and not to receive; and consequently, in proportion as 
the act is more purely act, in like proportion will it actuate more purely— 
and, as a consequence, it will give without receiving, will give of itself 
without gaining or losing thereby. In such sort, that, far from being ex- 
cluded, the reality and the verity of the proper réle of the act in reference 
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to the potency will be brought to its maximum purity, to its sovereign 
degree of perfection.”” 

THe SUPERNATURALITY OF THE Hypostatic UNIon. Peré de la Taille 
was a firm believer in the absolute transcendence of the supernatural order. 
That this transcendence be maintained, he places the essence of the super- 
natural in the presence of God by communication. While it is true, he 
allows, every created gift is an effect of God—as true of the Hypostatic 
Union as of the Light of Glory, or of sanctifying grace—yet, that which 
endows the gift with its supernatural qualities is not, in the last analysis, 
the causal relationship. Rather is it, in a manner that is either immediate 
or remote, a relation of union between created passive potency—nature 
or faculty—and the Uncreated Act. 

This passive potency will not be connatural to the creature, but strictly 
obediential. That the necessary proportion be attained (not before, but in 
the union) between the potency and the Act, an adaptation must be divine- 
ly infused. It will be accidental and habitual in the Beatific Vision and 
in sanctifying grace; in the Hypostatic Union it will be substantial. Since 
this adaptation, or disposition, or mutation, comes immediately from the 
Act, and is indissolubly dependent upon the Act, the supernaturality of the 
disposition is evident. For the Act is supernatural relative to the potency 
which it actuates. And since the disposition divinely infused is the very 
Union itself, the Union is seen to be supernatural in the highest degree. 

The theological reasoning back of de la Taille’s thesis on the supernatural 
seems to be the following. If we hold that the supernatural is absolutely 
transcendent over created nature—whether human or angelic—then, a 
presence of God by quasi-formal causality, or a presence by union between 
Himself as Uncreated Act and the created nature as potency, will alone 
fulfil the definition of the supernatural. For God to be present by opera- 
tion, or by efficient causality alone, would mean that He is present in 
created nature in so far as He operates, or produces an effect therein.” 
Now, if the formal ratio of the supernatural were to consist in this mere 
effect—merely and precisely as an effect of an efficient cause, and not also 
as a means by which the subject in which the effect is produced is united 
to God who produces the effect—then, the supernatural would consist in 
an entity which would not of itself tend to effect a new relation between 
the intellectual creature and God, a relation that would exceed the relation- 
ship of effect to cause, of simple creature to Creator. Of course, the pres- 
ence of God by operation is necessary that the presence of God by com- 





19Entretien amical”, R.A., p. 140. 

20Sum. Theol., 1, q. 8, art. 1. I am indebted for this idea of the supernatural to-e- former 
professor, Rev. Pére Paulin Bleau, S.J., professor of dogmatic theology” and special meta- 
physics at L’Immaculée-Conception, Montréat¢, As a former student under Pére de la Taille 
at the Gregorian University in Rome, he absorbed much of his professor’s penetration into 
the supernatural order. 
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munication may be had. But efficient causality does not adequately explain 
the supernatural order. 

Hence, in the Hypostatic Union we may say that God’s presence by 
operation precedes, according to a priority of reason, His presence by com- 
munication. His presence by operation is common to the whole Trinity, 
His presence by substantial communication of His Being is proper to the 
Word alone. Through God’s presence by operation the human nature is 
elevated by the infused disposition to a level where it bears the necessary 
proportion of potency to the Uncreated Act which substantially actuates it. 
By God’s presence by communication the potency is united with the Act as 
the terminus of the Hypostatic Union. Consequently, the humanity has 
two relations towards God: one, that of an effect to its cause, of a creature 
to its creator; the other, that of a potency to its Act, of one member of 
a substantial Union to the Orher Member in virtue of which the humanity 
is made capable of substantial union, and actually substantially united with 
the Word. This is the supernatural at its peak. 


THe ProspLeEM OF THE Two ExisTENCES IN CHRIST. This question 
hinges around two statements of St. Thomas. In the one,” he admits only 
one existence in Christ, while in the other,” he seemingly admits of two. 
In the much discussed article in the Recherches, de la Taille says flatly that 
there is no contradiction in the two statements of St. Thomas, but full 
agreement. For two existences in that which is substantially One, can only 
be conceived by means of the unity of the Act of existence; and the com- 
munity of the Act of existence between the different components implies 
necessarily in one of the two an actuation which is quite different from 
that which is found in the other as Act. There is one Act of existence, 
that of the Word; and this act of existence is identified with the Word. 
But the human nature also exists and its existence is not that of the Word; 
but it is a shearing of the Existence of the Word, a created communication 
of the one existential Act to the humanity which it substantially actuates. 
De la Taille thus puts the matter in another of his writings: 


Actuatio enim naturae humanae per Esse divinum, neque est Esse 
divinum quo est humana natura; siquidem tale Esse est aeternum, in- 
cepit autem in tempore actuatio illa; neque est ipsa natura secundum 
se spectata, siquidem posset esse eadem natura sine tali actuatione. 
Actuatio igitur illa est, praeter et supra talem naturam, aliquid creatum’ 
et supernaturale: communicatio scilicet divini Esse ad naturam hu- 
manam, vel vicissim unio naturae humanae ad Esse Verbi.™ 


Father Boyer, professor at the Gregorian University, in answering the 
contention that the statement of St. Thomas on the two existences in Christ 





Sum. Theol., II", q. 17, art. 2. 
*3Quaestio Disputata de Unione Verbi Incarnati, art. 4, corp. 
*8Maurice de la Taille, S.J., Mysterium Fidei (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1921), p. 514. 
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is an argument against the real distinction between essence and existence 
in creatures, says: 


Rather, indeed, it (the doctrine of the two-fold esse in Christ) 
testifies in favor of this distinction; for, if St. Thomas had not admit- 
ted it, it would have been simpler for him, instead of subtle con- 
siderations in which he busies himself, to declare simply: since there 
are in Christ two natures, and since nature and existence are a single 
reality, there are evidently in Him two existences. But, let us go on 
to the thesis according to which the human nature in Christ exists by 
the existence of the Word. Ought not this thesis, if one understand 
it correctly, speak of an existence of the human nature in Christ, which 
would be distinct from the existence of the divine nature? If the Esse 
of the Word is communicated to the human nature, the human nature, 
in virtue of this communication, exists truly by an existence which is 
intrinsic to it. This existence has begun in time, while the Word is 
from all eternity. The existence of the human nature, being a temporal 
and created communication of the existence of the Word, is, then, 
something distinct from the eternal existence of the Word. The human 
nature cannot exist by the existence of the Word, without possessing 
in itself an actuation in existence which is not the act itself of the 
existence of the Word. One can, one should even, say secundum quid 
that Christ has two esse, if by esse one understand not the act by 
which a nature exists, but the actuation given by this act; but one 
could not speak thus absolutely because the existence of the human 
nature is not an absolute, but the existence of the Word qua received, 
by a real actuation in the human nature.” 


The testimony of Fr. Boyer is quite the same as that of de la Taille. 

When the objection is raised that, by his theory of a created actuation 
by Uncreated Act, he would go counter to the entire Thomistic school 
under the leadership of Cajetan, de la Taille solves the objection perfectly. 
The duality of existences, he remarks, that the school of St. Thomas has 
always strenuously combated “is that which attributes to the Word His 
own proper existence and to the humanity also its proper existence: in such 
wise, that neither the existence of the humanity borrows from that of the 
Word, nor that of the Word gives aught to the humanity. Each of these 
two existences is an act. Neither of the two is a pure actuation by the 
other. They are both, consequently, independent of one another, to such 
a degree that, in the separation of the Word and the humanity (were it 
to take place), the two existences would each follow its proper subject, 
without finding itself in the slightest degree affected.”™ 





%4C. Boyer, S.J., “Conspectus Bibliographici,” Gregorianum, 7 (1926), p. 276. Cf. also, 
The Incarnation, loc. cit. 
25“Fntretien amical,” R.A., loc. cit. 
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But the duality of existence that de la Taille allows is quite different. 
There is but one act of existence; it is uncreated; it is the same for the 
Word and the humanity, with the exception that it is identified with the 
Word and is only communicated to the humanity. This communication 
is a reality, “without thereby being the unchangeable, eternal, and neces- 
sary Divinity; for the Divinity could not begin, be produced, cease to be, 
or in any way be contingent. Hence, this communication is not identified 
with the Word; nor is it identified with the humanity, for which it is an 
absolutely supernatural grace, something which could disappear, without 
the humanity’s undergoing any substantial change in regard to what it is, 
but only in regard to its way of existing.” And just as, in the words of 
John of St. Thomas, one may call that sanctity, which is communicated 
to the humanity of Christ by the Uncreated Sanctity of the Word, a cre- 
ated, substantial sanctity, so, too, may we call that existence, which is 
communicated to the humanity by the Uncreated Act of existence of the 
Word, a truly created substantial existence. 


THe Prace or Hasrruat Grace IN THE Hypostatic UNION. In the 
problem of the two existences in the Incarnate Word, we have seen that 
the One is the divine Esse of the Word, the one existential Act by which 
He actuates the humanity. The other is the created communication of the 
Esse of the Word, the passive actuation of the humanity by the divine Act 
of existence personal to the Word by eternal generation from the Father. In 
the Word this Act is that by which He exists, it is the Word Himself; in 
the humanity it is the actuation by this Act. In the Word it is strictly 
connatural; in the humanity, it is purely a grace. 

But, if the Hypostatic Union be itself a grace, indeed, the acme of all 
graces, what room is there for habitual, or sanctifying grace, to be super- 
added to the humanity? In solving this objection, de la Taille quotes from 
the book of a “modern.” Briefly, his teaching is the following. Every 
created substance, or nature, has two different potencies: 1) the nature is 
a certain passive potency for existence; 2) once existent, it is a radical active 
potency in regard to its operations. Now the grace of union actuates the 
human soul in relation to its existence, but in its formality places nothing 
in the soul other than a belonging to the Word, an association to the per- 
sonal Being of the Word, by which it finds itself actuated for substantial 
existence. This actuation, though according to efficient causality deriving 
from the entire Trinity, nevertheless, from the point of view of quasi- 
formal causality, unites the humanity to the Word alone.” 

Sanctifying grace, as the supernatural perfection of the soul as a radical 
active potency in reference to the operations of the soul, has, as such, not 
only the entire Trinity as its efficient cause, but also ordains the soul towards 


%Mysterium Fidei, p. 516. 
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the entire Trinity as to an object of knowledge and enjoyment. Hence, 
the soul of Christ must be actuated by another grace than the grace of 
union, viz. by an habitual, not substantial grace. This grace has not as 
its end, as do the virtues, a proximate power, but a radical power. And 
since this radical power pre-supposes the existence of the soul in act, seeing 
that the soul is the root of the faculties or principle from which they 
emanate only consequent upon its substantial existence without which it 
is not in a state of giving birth to anything whatsoever, it follows that the 


actuation of this radical power, even though it is a manner of being per- 
taining to the essence of the soul, is, nevertheless, only an habitual and not 
substantial way of existence. 

The grace of union, then, gives the soul supernatural existence, conse- 
quently substantial sanctity by its relationship of Union to the Word; only 
a relationship of causality is had to the entire Trinity. Habitual Grace 
actuates the soul already existing in virtue of the Grace of Union, gives 
it a relationship, not only of efficient causality to the Trinity, but formally 
and im se a relation of union to the Three Persons of the Trinity. 


De 1a TAILLE, Brittot, CayETAN. Since these three men hold the unicity 
of the existential Act of existence in Christ, it may be helpful to compare 
their respective views of the Hypostatic Union. 

For the late Cardinal Billot, the formal constituent of person consists in 
the proper, substantial, cut-to-measure, perfectly commensurate act of 
existence that is received into an individual, singular, intellectual nature. 

Cajetan places the formal constituent of person in a mode in the line 
of essence, a mode really distinct from existence, essence, and the individuat- 
ing principles of the essence. This mode prepares the essence for the re- 
ception of its proper act of existence and is by nature prior to this reception. 
It is contended” that, since essence and existence are in two entirely differ- 
ent orders, the essence must first be prepared, be brought into proportion 
with the act of existence, before it can receive this act. This is the function 
of the Cajetan mode. 

De la Taille and Billot are in full accord in regard to the formal constitu- 
ent of person and the union of essence and existence in the purely natural 
order.% But, not so in the supernatural order, in the explanation of the 
Hypostatic Union. Here they agree in that the divine Esse of the Word 
performs the function which would be proper to the human esse in the 
natural order, but in a more eminent way.” Billot even admits that “‘gratia 
unionis formaliter considerata non est haec relatio, sed fumdamentum eius.” 
Yet, he leaves this statement undeveloped. One wonders did he realize that 
therein is contained in ovo the entire de la Taille theory. Consequently, in 





27], Maritain, “La Subsistence,” Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris: Desclée, 1932). 
28For the general outline of this comparison, I am indebted to R. P. Paulin Bleau, S.J. 
291. Card. Billot, S.J., De Verbo Incarnato (ed. sept., Romae, 1927), p. 123 sqq. 
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his next thesis, he treats of the relation taken formally, not fundamentally, 
despite the fact that he has just admitted that the grace of union, the 
Hypostatic Union, consists in the relation considered fundamentally, not 
formally. For, as he himself says in the same passage: 


. - - fundamentaliter quidem considerata, nihil aliud est quam passio, 
vel quasi passio qua humana natura tracta est ad esse personae divinae, 
ut non in seipsa seorsum existeret, sed per actum hypostaticum Verbi. 
Formaliter vero accepta, est habitudo resultans inter divinitatem et 
humanitatem, prout ad unam eamdemque hypostasim pertinentes. 


De la Taille differs, therefore, from Billot in that he went farther into 
the problem than did the learned Cardinal. Fearlessly he tackled the very 
heart of the difficulty, the passio, the foundation of the relation; in a word, 
the Hypostatic Union taken formally as union. 

With Cajetan, de la Taille admits that a personal union in the. super- 
natural order calls for the presence of a supernatural entity intrinsic to the 
humanity. But he rejects flatly and without compromise that this can be 
a mode of union such as Cajetan postulates. De la Taille says, quoting 
H. Collin: “the flaw in every substantial mode is that it is itself irreducible 
to act or to potency, which, nevertheless, divides all being in creatures.” 
For de la Taille, any mode of union destroys the possibility of an immediate 
union; it always acts as a connecting link which the two entities to be 
united touch from different sides, yet in such wise that the mode, instead 
of uniting, separates them. 

Put most briefly, the theory of de la Taille may be thus worded: the 
Hypostatic Union is created actuation by Uncreated Act in the substantial 
order. The Hypostatic Union is a “substantial perfecting of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ, a mutation, which founds the relation predicated 
of the Union, and which already can be called the Union, not in the formal- 
ly relative sense, but in the sense of a passive actuation of the humanity 
by the uncreated Being of the Word to which it is conjoined as potency 
to act.” 

In this paper we have not aimed at originality, but at a faithful presen- 
tation in digest form of the theory of Pére de la Taille on the Hypostatic 
Union. Whether one agree or not with de la Taille, one must consider him 
thoughtfully. If the reader of his articles on the Hypostatic Union de- 
rive a greater appreciation of what Chesterton called “the staggering fact 
of the Incarnation,” his time will have been well spent. Scientific theology 
and scholastic discussion of the dogmas of our Faith should principally 
contribute to the revivifying and kindling afresh our personal belief. The 
dogma will remain unchanged; but, nevertheless, it is possible that it may 
unfold and reveal more plentifully its profounder meaning. To this end 
Pére de la Taille devoted his full and busy life. 


ee 


80H Collin, Manuel de Philosophie Thomiste, p. 136. 
81“Entretien amical,” R.A., loc. cit., p. 23. 
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MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL Morat. The preparation of these notes has been somewhat 
hampered by war conditions. Many of the European reviews have not 
come at all; others have arrived irregularly and late. Surprisingly enough, 
however, some of the German and Italian publications have appeared with 
regularity. 

For instance in Divus Thomas, [19 (March 1941) 49], we find Dr. 
Mathias Thiel, O.S.B., contributing an article “Kultur und Sittlichkeit,” 
which proceeds with a certain serene detachment from world conditions 
to consider and compare these two concepts philosophically. Dr. Thiel 
begins by explaining at length the method he will follow in going from 
the mere verbal knowledge of the concepts of culture and morality to a 
real knowledge of their content. He chooses a rather aprioristic method 
and then examines the concepts. His treatment of the nature of morality 
insists on the traditional scholastic view, in which the relationship of hu- 
man acts to God as their last end is paramount. He discusses briefly a 
point raised some years ago by Dietrich von Hildebrand, “Die Idee der 
sittlichen Handlung” (Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phaenomenologische 
Forschung. Halle. 1930.), whether, namely, the human person is a sub- 
ject of morality in the same immediate sense that human acts are. He 
decides that morality is an immediate property only of free human acts. 
He defines morality as the relationship of free [immanent] human acts 
to God as the objective which alone must be aimed at in all circumstances. 

After distinguishing culture from other concepts (e.g., art) and ex- 
amining what is proper to it he arrives at this definition: “Culture is 
the relationship between human actio transiens and that capacity for per- 
fection which can be realized by nature only when man assists her by 
intellectual cooperation.” 

In the last part of his study Dr. Thiel examines more closely the rela- 
tionship between the concepts of morality and culture, showing the points 
in which they coincide and differ. He insists that that form of culture 
will be best which preserves the natural order best, and thus is more easily 
integrated in the moral order. He ends by remarking that, “Unhappily 
there are comparatively few men who know how to harmonize their cultural 
and moral aims in such wise that each one is only of advantage to the 
other. The reason for this lies partly in their ignorance of the proper 
relationship between the two, but partly also in human weakness, which 
is to blame for the fact that our will so frequently lags far behind the 
understanding.” 
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With an eye more to practical morality and confessional procedure, 
Dr. James W. O’Brien studies “An Aspect of Equiprobabilism,” [Ecclesi- 
astical Review, 104 (Febr. 1941) 97]. It is the old question between 
equiprobabilism and moderate probabilism, the latter being the system which 
in some circumstances allows the use of an opinion in favor of liberty 
which is admitted speculatively to be less probable than the opinion in 
favor of the law. Dr. O’Brien reexamines and restates that argument for 
equiprobabilism which is based on the idea that a more probable opinion is 
closer to the truth, or at least to certainty, than an admittedly less prob- 
able one. The distinction between truth and certainty is made by Dr. 
O’Brien. His conclusion is that this argument can be presented in telling 
form. And the last paragraph of his article shows why he considers it im- 
portant to arrive at such a conclusion. “The real importance of the ques- 
tion is not that there is such a great practical difference between them 
[equiprobabilism and moderate probabilism] but that they represent two 
different states of mind. The one honestly strives to find out what is 
right; the other to make the moral law easier. Confessors are not so 
much judges anymore as attorneys for the defence. We have gone about 
as far as we dare in relieving people of their obligations.” I suppose mod- 
erate probabilists will object emphatically (and with reason) to the im- 
plication that they are not honestly striving to find out what is right. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that some confessors give the im- 
pression that they are more anxious to be “kind” to a penitent than to 
defend the law of God,—or the rights of third parties. Whether this at- 
titude is to be attributed to the teachings of moderate probabilism or to 
the weakness of human nature is another question. 

In practice the question is very much complicated by the fact that most 
confessors are not moralists. They do not examine these problems for 
themselves, but act on the authority of others, either what they read in 
the manuals or what they were taught in the seminary. Hence the prob- 
abilities on which they proceed are often extrinsic in their regard. They 
do not give direct opinionative assent to the proposition: S$ is P; but rather 
they give certain assent to the statement: It is probable that S is P, be- 
cause some competent moralist or moralists after personal examination 
have deemed it to be probable. 

Now it can be argued very plausibly that such a moralist could not 
reasonably and prudently give direct opinionative assent to the proposi- 
tion as long as its opposite seemed more probable to him (at least in or- 
dinary circumstances). To do so would be to abuse the intellect which 
is naturally drawn to assent to what is represented to it as more prob- 
able, rather than to what it recognizes as less probable. And since by 
definition a proposition is not probable unless it has such weight as will 
actually draw assent from a reasonable and prudent man, no proposition 
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is probable unless it appears equiprobable (morally speaking) with its 
opposite at least to some prudent and reasonable man, i.e., to some com- 
petent moralist who has examined the matter for himself. If everyone 
recognizes it to be less probable than its opposite, then it is not probable 
at all, (in normal cases), for it cannot gain the direct prudent assent of 
anyone. If this view of moderate probabilism is correct, then it is true to 
say that a less probable opinion will not be a safe norm in practice unless 
there are competent authors who sponsor it as being at least equiprobable, 
morally speaking. Dr. O’Brien’s essay will serve a good purpose if it 
stimulates inquiry into this problem, and thus helps to form in confessors 
an attitude toward their penitents which is neither too lax nor too severe. 

Of all those who in modern times have helped to form the confes- 
sional practice of the Church St. Alphonsus is facile princeps. To com- 
memorate the centennial year of his canonization Fr. G. Daly, C.SS.R., con- 
tributes a paper, “The Great Doctor of Moral Theology,” [Ecclesiastical 
Review, 103 (Aug. 1940) 168]. St. Alphonsus fulfilled the ideal of a 
moralist. ‘Three factors combine to establish the intrinsic and personal 
value of a moral theologian’s authority. The natural and supernatural 
qualities of mind and heart serve as a foundation; study and prayer are 
needed to develop these qualities; time and experience alone can give them 
their full expansion and plenitude of power. These basic requirements are 
made manifest in the life and writings of St. Alphonsus, the prince of 
moralists.” His greatest gift perhaps was his power of selecting prudently 
among the thousands of opinions, some lax, many rigoristic, which were 
current in his time. His guiding norms were for the most part equiprob- 
abilistic. The prodigious output of work which was his can only be ex- 
plained by his “heroic vow ‘never to lose an instant of time but to con- 
secrate every moment to the service of God and the salvation of souls’. 
Under the constant pressure of this obligation he gave sixteen hours of 
the day to study and prayer.” 

It seems to be more than a coincidence that a great moralist of our 
own days had a somewhat similar vow and was well known to devote a 
similar amount of time daily to incessant labors in the field of moral 
theology. Fr. J. Creusen, S.J., writes very interestingly in the Gregor- 
ianum, [21 (Fasc. III, IV, 1940) 607], a paper entitled: “Le ‘Voeu 
d’Abnégation’ du R. P. Vermeersch, S.J. (1858-1936).” The vow was 
taken by Father Vermeersch on Christmas Day 1891, upon finishing the 
Long Retreat in his Tertianship. It reads in part: ‘““Voveo .. . perpetuam 
et totalem abnegationem mei, juxta litteram et sensum ab eo qui me 
dirigit in spiritu approbatum et scripto consignatum.” And he then ex- 
plains in detail the exact meaning and obligation of the vow. For ex- 
ample: “Ne rien faire délibérément pour une satisfaction naturelle. . . . 
Quand, entre deux partis de quelque conséquence, précision faite de ce 
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voeu, je demeure flottant, ne sachant ce que vaut le mieux, prendre celui 
ou apparait le plus de renoncement: c’est-a-dire, celui que le monde ne 
prendrait pas.” To those who knew him the discovery of this vow among 
his personal effects after his death came as an explanation of his own 
spiritual life and his spiritual direction of others. He worked prodigiously 
all his life in the scholarly pursuit of the truth in moral matters. In meet- 
ing the problems of our own times he can be compared to the great Doc- 
tor of Moral Theology, St. Alphonsus. Like the great Doctor he was 
extremely prudent and exact in his choice of opinions. His moral system 
was moderate probabilism. Future generations will not forget either his 
scholarship or his holiness of life. 

It is more than twenty-five years now since Father Timothy Brosna- 
han, S.J., passed to his reward. And yet it was only this year that his 
work, Prolegomena to Ethics, saw the light in print. (New York. Ford- 
ham University Press. 1941). At the time of his death Father Brosnahan 
was working on a complete treatise on Ethics, which he was never destined 
to finish. The present work represents the first seventeen chapters (250 
pp-) of that treatise. It is not a text-book but a work for the mature 
scholar, and it is because of its more extended treatment of such sub- 
jects as the nature of morality, and of human acts, imputability, etc., that 
notice is taken of it here. Moralists are indebted to its editor, Rev. Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J., and to the Fordham University Press, for having made 
it available to the public. The second part of the volume contains a digest 
of lectures for a complete course in Ethics. These are brief notes which 
served as outlines for Father Brosnahan (and many others) for class room 
lectures in Ethics. They have been long out of print and hence have been 
included in the present volume. Father Brosnahan is famous for his answer 
in 1900 to an attack on Jesuit education by the then President of Harvard, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot. The same gifts of forceful and incisive thought that 
characterized that classic rebuttal make the present work a valuable and 
scholarly contribution to general moral theory. 


IMPEDIMENTs TO HuMAN Acts. A recurring problem for the con- 
fessor is the judgment to be passed on the moral responsibility of abnormal 
individuals. In Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [40 (June 1940) 964], 
Henry C. Schumacher, M.D., writes on “Psycliopathic States,” an article 
which was mentioned in these pages last year. Brief descriptions are given 
of the characteristics of “impulsive, aggressive psychopaths,” “inadequate 
psychopaths,” “alcoholics and drug addicts,” and “sexuai psychopaths.” 
Although no norms are laid down for judging in particular cases what the 
degree of moral imputability may be in such individuals, it is made clear 
in general that many of them are incapable altogether, or to a large extent, 
of controlling themselves. It happens oftener, perhaps, than is generally 
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realized that a penitent’s abnormal mental condition reduces his guilt and 
takes his actions out of the class of mortal sin. The confessor, without 
setting up as a psychiatrist, ought to have a sufficient acquaintance with 
general symptoms to be able to suspect at least the presence of such 
abnormalities. 

It would be a mistake, however, for the confessor to misinterpret his 
réle and try to play the doctor. Attempts to interpret the teaching of 
Our Lord in terms of modern mental healing and modern psychology fall 
flat and leave a bad taste in the mouth. David Seabury’: book, How Jesus 
Heals Our Minds Today, (Boston. Little, Brown. 1941), is such an attempt. 
The book contains much common sense, for that is a virtue not foreign 
to Christianity nor to modern psychiatry. But to take what seems to be 
a rather superficial view of modern psychiatry and make it a point of 
departure for interpreting the teachings of Christ, is bound to fail from 
the Catholic point of view. A non-Catholic reviewer of the book in 
Christendom, [6 (Summer 1941) 450], finds that “there is little one can 
do but cormmend David Seabury for his latest book.” There is no deny- 
ing the abyss that separates the Catholic from the non-Catholic view of 
Christian truths and teaching. 

Freud and Freudianism are always of interest to the moralist. For both 
the practical dangers of psychoanalysis and the purely materialistic philoso- 
phy of Freud, especially in sexual matters, have moral implications that 
cannot be escaped. In Rezén y Fe, [120 (July-August 1940) 225 and 
121 (Sept.-Oct. 1940) 62], Father Mesaguer contributes two articles en- 
titled: “Balance de las principales aportaciones de Freud.” In the first 
of these articles, “La exploracion de la inconsciencia y la neurosis,” the 
author gives the history of the Freudian movement, and then examines 
critically, but hardly sympathetically, his psychoanalytic method, the 
interpretation of dreams, the psychic structure of the neurosis, and the 
psychoanalytical cure. In the second article, “El Freudismo especulativo,” 
the more theoretical or philosophical tenets of Freudianism, especially in 
its sexual aspects and its hostility to morality and religion, are examined. 
His judgment on Freud is severe: “Animalis homo non percipit ea quae sunt 
Spiritus Dei.” But of course he does not deny all merit to Freud: “The 
truth is that he has egregious merits and egregious demerits.” 

For English readers interested in the same theme, the work of Dr. 
Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D., published last year, will probably be more 
available. The Successful Error. (New York. Sheed and Ward. 1940). 
The eminent psychologist examines Freudian psychoanalysis critically, as 
he is well prepared to do, and finds the whole system to be an error, 
though a successful one. Dr. Allers says: “I hold that psychoanalysis 
is an enormous and dangerous error. I desire to prevent as many people 
as possible—and primarily of course as many Christians as possible—from 
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falling a prey to this error.” Dr. Allers holds that the method of psycho- 
analysis as a meaus of therapy cannot be separated from the Freudian 
materialistic philosophy. Both must be rejected together. 

It is not merely in the field of psychological abnormality that the moral- 
ist finds interesting material. The physical deficiencies attendant upon 
endocrine disturbances often play a large part in the moral life of the 
individual. It is well worth while therefore to keep an eye on the litera- 
ture in this field. Dr. R. G. Hoskins, Director of Research at the Mem- 
orial Foundation for Neuro-Endocrine Research at Harvard Medical School, 
has published a second volume: Endocrinology, (New York. W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co. Inc. 1941). The book is similar to his former volume: The 
Tides of Life, (New York. W. W. Norton and Co. Inc. 1933), in that 
it is addressed to the general reader. But it is more complete, and of course 
introduces the latest results in endocrine research. Dr. Hoskin’s work 
gives a complete view of the field for the non-specializing physician and 
the educated layman. It is obviously the work of a careful and scholarly 
mind. 

As a practical example of a type of case where endocrinology touches 
on morals, may be cited: “The Treatment of Morbid Sex-Craving with 
the Aid of Testosterone Propionate,” by H. S. Rubinstein, H. D. Shapiro, 
and Walter Freeman, [American Journal of Psychiatry, 97 (Nov. 1940) 
703]. It is not altogether a rarity for confessors to come across female 
penitents whose extraordinarily intense or frequent desires for sexual relief 
raise the suspicion of physical abnormality. Dr. Freeman and his collabora- 
tors found that when male sex hormone (testosterone propionate) was 
given in appropriate dosage to certain over-erotic women, a sufficiently de- 
pressing effect was set up in the anterior pituitary gland to cut down the 
sex-stimulating function of that organ to manageable proportions. Such 
treatment is still distinctly in the experimental stage, but nevertheless it 
is sufficiently developed to be worth a trial, especially in a case where a 
tortured conscience sees no other hope of relief. It will perhaps try the 
ingenuity of a confessor to get such a penitent to a doctor; and he may 
have added difficulty in finding a doctor who is au courant with this 
treatment, or one to whom the treatment could be tactfully suggested. 
But any physician could give the injections. The cost of the extract is 
considerable, not, however, exorbitant. The same extract administered 
to males in large doses may likewise result in a depression of the sexual 
function. 

The following paragraph suggests another practical application of en- 
docrinology along similar lines. It is taken from Eugen Steinach’s Sex 
and Life, Forty Years of Biological and Medical Experiments. (New York. 
The Viking Press. 1940, p. 199). “All these types [various female dis- 
orders] . . . provide the most fertile field for hormone treatment, because 
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most frequently a small additional supply of hormone suffices to com- 
pensate for the deficiency. No matter how small the deficiency of hormone 
may be, it can nevertheless cause a variety of symptoms which may prove 
to be very harassing. Quite apart from painful menstruation and sterility, 
such a hormone insufficiency may also cause atrophy of the genital mucous 
membrane, thus lowering its resistance to external influence. This lowered 
resistance predisposes to inflammatory processes. Hormone administration 
in such cases arrests the process of disintegration and promotes regenera- 
tion of the mucous membrane. The occasional striking successes in cases 
of very annoying ‘nervous’ itch (technically termed pruritus) are based 
on this. Such pruritic disorders are relieved by hormone therapy. . . .” 

Incidentally, another part of Dr. Steinach’s work (Chapters twelve to 
fifteen) raises a moral problem which, though not exactly pertinent here, 
may be mentioned. He is best known for his surgical reactivation of 
senescent or prematurely senile men by vasoligature. The object of such 
operations is usually not so much to restore sexual functioning as to re- 
store general health. The operation involves vasectomy at least on one 
side, and so involves partial or total mutilation of the procreative faculty. 
It would appear that an application of the principle of the double effect 
is not impossible in such cases. 

Perhaps it is not out of order here to remind the moralist that a little 
medical knowledge is a dangerous thing and that it is not the part of the 
confessor to be doctor or psychiatrist. On the other hand a lay acquaintance 
with topics such as the above may occasionally lead to beneficial results 
when thereby penitents are put in the hands of competent physicians. But 
the confessor must stick to his own task which is to apply the healing 
of Christ’s grace to sick souls. The sickness is sin. Dr. G. Siegmund writes 
of “Schuld und Entsiihning,” [Stimmen der Zeit, 137 (July 1940) 324]. 
He says that “the modern man grasps feverishly at books with titles like 
‘Nervous Disorders and Their Remedy’; ‘Mental Health’; ‘Psychotherapy’; 
but the real sickness is one that only the Savior can cure.” Dr. Siegmund 
discusses the psychology of guilt, and of contrition, in relation to the 
confessional. Our Lord is still “der Heiland,” and “der Heilbringer” for 
the needs of our own times. 


Sins AND Virtues. A fundamental problem in the theology of sin is 
tackled anew by C. Freithoff, O.P., in Divus Thomas, [18 (June-Sept. 
1940) 157]. Under the title: “Warum die Siinde?” he discusses the age- 
old question why there is moral evil in the world. His treatment results 
in a clarification of the problem rather than a solution of it. After the 
theoretical exposition of his views he summarizes them in a more popular 
catechetical form. He proposes and answers, as far as an answer can be 
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found, thirteen questions. The first of these reads: “Welches ist der 
ausschlagende Grund, das Hugo den Gregor verleumdet? Es gibt keinen 
tieferen Grund als den freien Willen Hugos. . . .” And the last: “Aber 
warum trifft es nun in particulari gerade Hugo, dass er auf diese Weise 
[his sin having been permitted by God etc.] des Universums dienen soll? 
Hieriiber hat Gott uns nicht geoffenbart. Wir beugen uns vor dem un- 
ergriindlichen Mysterium!”” The article contains a discussion of the sense 
in which evil is said to be “permitted” by God and by man, when man 
cooperates unwillingly in what is evil. 

One’s solution of the question “De obligatione vitandi probabile peri- 
culum peccandi” is likely to make a practical difference in one’s handling 
of penitents who are faced with the occasion of sin. Under the above 
title Fr. Michael Fabregas, S.J., writes in Periodica, [30 (14 Apr. 1941) 
20], a refutation of the arguments advanced by Fr. Francis Ter Haar, 
C.SS.R., to support the proposition that it is a mortal sin to expose one- 
self without proportionate cause to a danger of sinning which is here and 
now solidly probable. The dispute is not a new one but was occasioned 
anew by the second edition of Fr. Ter Haar’s Casus Comscientiae Vol. I, 
(Taurini-Romae. Marietti. 1939). The same author’s De Occasionariis et 
Recidivis appeared about the same time and was reviewed in THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 

It is the contention of Father Fabregas that the more severe opinion 
is not solidly proved and that we are at liberty in practice to follow the 
less exacting view. He argues subtly and with scholastic precision. He 
feels moreover that the whole thesis on avoiding merely probable danger 
is but an application of that principle of equiprobabilism: “In dubio de 
legis certae cessatione, concurrentibus argumentis aeque vel fere aeque 
probabilibus, sequenda est quae legi favet opinio.”” And of course being 
a moderate probabilist he is not ready to assent to that principle. How- 
ever, he admits that for the most part he does not disagree with Father 
Ter Haar’s practical solution of the cases of conscience, and would even 
take a stricter view in some instances. 

To turn from the borderline of sin to the practice of virtue. Father 
Max Pribilla contributes to Stimmen der Zeit, [138 (Oct. 1940) 1 and 
138 (Nov. 1940) 42], two articles on Fortitude. The first of these he 
devotes to an examination of the concept and properties of Fortitude; in 
the second, ““Tapferkeit und Christentum,” he outlines the place of Forti- 
tude as a cardinal virtue in Christian history, and its place in the lives of 
present-day Catholics. He shows that there is no contradiction between 
Humility and Fortitude, and that those haters of Christianity lie who 
make it out to be a religion of weaklings. It is not difficult to imagine 
whom he had in mind. The article reads like a call to arms, to the prac- 
tice of heroic virtue in difficult times. 
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“Vom Sinn der Demut” contributed to the same periodical, [137 (Jan. 
1940) 120] by Erich Przywara, S.J., examines the nature of the virtue 
of humility. After showing that the concept was unknown to classical 
antiquity, he traces it through the New Testament (especially Philip- 
pians, II) to St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and St. Thérése of the Child Jesus. The same subject is treated 
by Fr. Oddone, $.J., in relation to present day philosophies,—especially, 
one may be allowed to suspect, the philosophies of Mussolini and Hitler. 
In Civiltd Cattolica, [92 (1 March 1941) 329] he writes on: “La crisi 
dell’ umilta,” emphasizing the perennial value of the true Christian spirit 
of humility for culture and civilization. 

Other articles dealing with the virtues which may be mentioned are 
Msgr. H. T. Henry’s “Fraternal Reconciliation” in Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, [41 (Nov. 1940) 113], which deals with the preaching of this 
obligation to the people; and “La raison et la charité,” by Fr. André 
Bremond, S.J., [Gregorianum, 21 (Fasc. I, 1940) 2] in which he refutes 
the contention of D. Brunschwicg that only a purely rational religion (as 
opposed to a revealed authoritative faith) can unite men in true charity. 


PopUuLATION. FAMILY Mora.ity. Sex Morauity. Rev. Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., contributes to Thought, [16 (March 1941) 67] a paper 
entitled “Rights of Tomorrow’s Children.” The paper was read at the 
New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children, held at Harvard Uni- 
versity, July 26, 1940. It is the author’s contention that future genera- 
tions of children have the right to receive from their parents a triple 
heritage of physical, intellectual and moral gifts, and that prospective 
parents therefore owe them the duty of holding these gifts in trust for 
them. These ideas are developed with reference to the obligations of 
parents, of the State, and of social groups. 

It may seem unusual to some to speak of beings not yet in existence as 
having rights in the strict sense of the word. One sees statements in moral 
manuals at times that leave one with the impression that there can be 
no injustice except as between persons already in existence. But the more 
closely one examines the concept of a right, the more apparent it becomes 
that there is no contradiction in the assertion that people have strict obliga- 
tions in justice toward their possible offspring. Dr. Moore’s analogy of 
a trust held for merely possible issue is very telling. Although it is im- 
possible to be guilty of effective injustice to a merely possible individual 
while he remains merely possible, it is not unphilosophical (and it cer- 
tainly chimes with common sense) to say that one may be guilty of af- 
fective injustice to a person not yet in existence—and after he exists the 
injustice may become external. It is probably safe to say however that 
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this metaphysical problem was not uppermost in the minds of the Harvard 
Conference. 

The Second New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children was 
held at Harvard, July 16, 17, and 18, 1941. The central theme was: 
“The Family in a World at War.” To a round table discussion on “De- 
velopment of the Family in Western Civilization,” the Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., of the National Catholic Welfare Council contribu- 
ted a paper: “The Formative Period, Fifth-Tenth Centuries.” This was 
followed by Rev. John C. O’Connell, S.J., of Boston College, “St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Family.” Other Catholic participants were Rev. John 
La Farge, S.J., speaking on “Christian Humanism and Christian Eugenics,” 
and Rev. M. J. Ahern, S.J., of Weston College, acting as chairman of 
one of the symposia, and contributing to the discussion of “Conflicts of 
Value in the Twentieth Century.” 

Such a conference was bound to give voice to a great variety of views, 
from the traditional Catholic principles of family morality to open advocacy 
of contraception (by Joseph K. Folsom), and even of abortion (By Robert 
L. Dickinson). Dr. Carle C. Zimmerman’s views on our population needs 
evoked some opposition in the newspapers from those who fear an increase 
in population in the United States. 

The Institute of Catholic Social Studies which has been inaugurated this 
year at the Catholic University of America, under the directorship of Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D., ought to provide Catholics who take advantage 
of it with a well-rounded view of the Church’s position on social questions. 
The Institute, through summer courses at Catholic University, aims at prac- 
tical undergraduate instruction in the doctrine of the social Encyclicals. 
There are courses on such subjects as Labor Problems and Legislation, Farm 
Problems, Co-operatives and Credit Unions, Catholic Political Thought and 
American Democracy, etc. The complete course can be covered in three 
years. The Institute is designed to supplement and complete the work of 
the summer schools of Catholic Social Action given in many dioceses in 
recent years. 

The general problem of population is a recurrent one and one closely 
connected with contraceptive practices. In Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, [41 (Oct. 1940) 34] C. J. Woolen writes on “The Problem of 
Population.” After rejecting various explanations of the declining birth- 
rate in Western civilization, he bases the phenomenon chiefly on ethical 
grounds. He is severe on “safe period” mentality and calls for a return 
to nature from the artificiality of modern life. “The first need of today, 
then, is for a reverence for nature. In that lies the solution of the problem 
of population.” 

In this connection Fr. Hermann A. Krose, S.J., who has previously writ- 
ten on comparative birth statistics for Catholic and non-Catholic Ger- 
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many, contributes two studies to Stimmen der Zeit. The first, “Gebur- 
tenriickgang in Klassischen Altertum,” [138 (March 1941) 186] dis- 
cusses Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes, and disagrees with his analysis 
of that decline. The other, “Der Geburtenriickgang in der Schweiz,” [137 
Sept. 1940) 401] is a careful and competent study of the declining birth- 
rate in Switzerland with special reference to a comparison between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Father Krose finds the religious element the most 
important in determining the better showing of Catholics in this regard. 

“La famiglia Cristiana e la trasmissione della vita,” by Rev. A. Bruc- 
culeri, S.J., in Civiltd Cattolica, [92 (3 May 1941) 187] gives a sum- 
mary exposition of the Catholic attitude on contraceptive practices. The 
arguments from reason, from the Fathers, from ecclesiastical authority, 
and especially that of Pius XI speaking in the Encyclical Casti Connubii, 
are invoked to substantiate the Catholic thesis. One of the fundamental 
concepts in the exposition is that the family is something of sacred and 
religious origin, not merely of natural origin. “Nuptiae sunt divini juris 
et humani communicatio.” (Digest. XXIII, 2.). 

The use of the “Safe Period” as a means of birth prevention continues 
to be a source of discussion. From the medical point of view there does 
not seem to be unanimity as to its effectiveness. Two doctors who made 
a study of menstrual regularity and irregularity among the nurses in a 
hospital to which they were attached came to the conclusion a few years 
ago that the variations were so wide and the dangers of error, at least in 
the application of the method, so great that it was not practically effective 
or to be recommended. But Dr. John Rock of Boston came to a different 
conclusion from his personal clinical observations. (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dec. 1940). In his opinion the method is as 
safe as any, but he adds a word of warning against its use in cases where 
it is absolutely imperative to avoid conception. Dr. Rock, though a Catho- 
lic, is one of the originating petitioners to the Massachusetts legislature to 
repeal legislation which prevents doctors from giving contraceptive advice 
to their patients for therapeutic reasons. 

In the same issue of the same periodical Dr. Rock writes on abortion. 
He treats the subject entirely from the medical viewpoint, as was to be 
expected in a medical publication, and the article has nothing to say as 
to the morality of therapeutic abortion. But in the American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, [40 (Sept. 1940) 422] Rev. Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., M.D., writes on the “Moral Aspects of Therapeutic 
Abortion,” and gives briefly and clearly a good summary of the Catholic 
and natural moral principles involved. 

Ectopic gestation is treated anew both from the medical and the moral 
viewpoint in the Ecclesiastical Review, [105 (Aug. 1941) 81]. The 
medical part of the problem is described by Elmer A. Schlueter, M.D., 
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of the Institutum Divi Thomae, Cincinnati, Ohio. To a moralist who is 
going to form a well grounded judgment on the morality of removing 
the ectopic fetus it is essential to master as far as a layman can the physi- 
cal facts and the surgical technique involved. It would be too much, how- 
ever, to expect every confessor to be conversant with the physiological 
and pathological lore which Dr. Schlueter has brought together here. The 
moral aspects of the case are treated by Rev. James W. O’Brien. He cites 
the pertinent decrees of the Holy Office, admits the probability of the 
opinion which allows the use of the double effect to remove the tube in 
some cases, but thinks that “with our present knowledge it is extremely 
difficult to defend as a general norm that the surgical removal of the 
tube is always licit.” This is a conclusion in which most experts in the field 
of moral would undoubtedly concur, and notably Dr. Timothy L. Bou- 
scaren, S.J., whose excellent monograph, The Ethics of Ectopic Gestation, 
seems not to have been cited by the author. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that all sex morality is in a sense 
family morality. For it is only when sex is viewed as an integrating part 
of a whole moral system, in subordination to its purposes, which can be 
served only in conjugal society, that the system of sex morality taught 
by the Church under God makes sense. P. Bolovac writes a somewhat 
extended comment on August Adam’s book, Der Primat der Liebe, (Keve- 
laer. Verlag Butzon & Bercker. 1939) under the title: “Einordnung der 
Sexualmoral,” in Stimmen der Zeit, [137 (Sept. 1940) 408]. The book 
attempts to put sex morality in its proper setting. The sexual question 
is only a part of a higher and greater general question: What is the place 
of Christ in the world and amongst the things in the world, hence as 
regards property and possessions, art and science, economics and state- 
craft, marriage and society, music, theatre, dance, drink, etc.? It is viewed 
as a mistake to make the terms “morality and immorality” mean the same 
thing as “chastity and unchastity”—as is the custom with certain peoples. 
It ends only in giving to the sex question an importance it does not de- 
serve, as if chastity were the greatest of virtues and unchastity the great- 
est of sins. “The primacy of chastity must be replaced by the primacy 
of love.” Father Bolovac calls attention to the practical pastoral im- 
portance of sexual questions but agrees with Adam that questions of 
sexual morality should not be given that central emphasis which makes 
them seem to be more important than they are. 

Their importance, however, in relation to family life seems to have been 
fully recognized by the French Government in the new “La Code de la 
Famille” published in 1939. A. C. Bolton writes in the Clergy Review, 
[19 (Aug. 1940) 95], an excellent commentary on this new code under 
the title, “The New French Family Laws. Fifty Years Too Late.” These 
laws went into force in January, 1940 and had as their object the encour- 
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agement of bigger families, and the suppression of certain practices that 
threatened family life and race welfare. The laws provide for bonuses for 
families having children, loans to farming families, suppression of abortion, 
pornography, and dangerous narcotics, the regulation of traffic in alcohol, 
an extra tax on bachelors and childless families (after two years of mar- 
riage), the establishment of maternity homes, and many other social 
measures. So far no attempt seems to have been made to deal with the 
problem of the “special houses.” 

The author of the article remarks (what is obvious on a moment’s 
reflection), that mere laws cannot make a moral or spiritual rejuvenation, 
and in the last analysis that is what is needed to compass the objectives 
these laws are aimed at. But in spite of many omissions in the present 
Code, Catholics should be grateful for such a good beginning. And he 
warns Englishmen not to listen to those government spokesmen who 
placidly tell the country there is no need for anxiety about the birth- 
rate. This is a warning that Americans can take to heart, too, in view 
of the statements made by some of our own Federal spokesmen. See, for 
example the Boston Herald, July 22, 1941, p. 10, in which there is a long 
letter entitled: “Four-Child Families Bad for the Nation,” by Guy Irving 
Burch, Director Population Reference Bureau, Washington, D. C. It was 
intended as an answer to some statements allegedly made by Dr. Carle 
C. Zimmerman of Harvard. It is a plea for fewer children on the ground 
that we are in great danger of overpopulation. 


THe SacRaMENTs. Hoty EucHarist. PENANCE. The war has been 
the occasion of some responses with regard to the administration of the 
sacraments. The Sacred Penitentiary was asked to interpret the faculty 
granted at the beginning of the war to absolve soldiers en masse, (sub 
debitis conditionibus), “imminenti aut commisso proelio.” Present day 
methods of warfare make it so difficult to know when battle is about to 
be commenced, or make it so difficult for the chaplain to be present just 
before battle that the question was asked, what could be done when it is 
foreseen that it will be morally impossible or very difficult to absolve the 
soldiers all together, just before battle, or once it has started. The an- 
swer was: “In praedictis circumstantiis, juxta Theologiae moralis prin- 
cipia, licet, statim ac necessarium judicabitur milites turmatim absolvere. 
Sacerdotes autem sic absolventes ne omittant poenitentes docere absolu- 
tionem ita receptam non esse profuturam nisi rite dispositi fuerint, eisdemque 
obligationem manere integram confessionem suo tempore peragendi.” [AAS, 
32 (16 Dec. 1940) $71]. 

The commentator on this response in the Periodica, [30 (15 Apr. 1941) 
138] Father I. M. Restrepo-Restrepo, S.J., takes occasion to discuss the 
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question of the distance which may intervene between priest and peni- 
tent without destroying that “moral presence” which theologians require 
for the validity of absolution. He mentions that when the Pope gives 
his blessing Urbi e¢ Orbi on Easter Sunday everyone in St. Peter’s immense 
piazza is considered present. But since there are various disputes on this 
question of distance he concludes: “The prudent advice seems to be to 
divide the soldiers into smaller divisions when their numbers are very 
great, both to make more sure the validity of the absolution, to prepare 
them better for receiving it, and in order that they may be instructed on 
the necessity of making an act at least of attrition, and of confessing all 
their sins afterwards.” If necessary, 2 mechanical amplifier could be used 
for these instructions. In case of necessity the whole multitude can be 
absolved together, but with an implicit condition, in a case where it is 
so great that there is a doubt about the moral presence of some of the 
soldiers. 

The Sacred Penitentiary, [AAS, 33 (10 March 1941) 73], also issued 
faculties to all priests who were detained in prison camps to hear the 
confessions of all those, whether prisoners or others, who were living in 
the same place with them, as long as they had not been deprived of the 
faculties their own Ordinaries had given them at home. It may not be 
long before our own chaplains will be called on to exercise their faculties 
under war conditions. The Sacred Congregation of the Consistory issued 
faculties for the army chaplains of all nations and regions “in quibus 
status belli aut militum ad arma convocatio adest vel forte aderit.” [AAS, 
30 (1939) 710]. The Clergy Review, [18 (Apr. 1940) 308] contains 
these faculties and a competent commentary on them that may prove 
useful. 

In Civiltd Cattolica, (Jan. 4, 1941, p. 14) Fr. C. Piccirillo, S.J., gives 
a description of the way army chaplains are chosen and perform their 
duties in the Italian army. The information is quite detailed and cites 
the principal legal provisions that have made the army chaplain an integral 
part of the modern Italian army. Their success in getting large numbers 
of the soldiers to receive the sacraments at least at Easter time has been 
a great encouragement to zeal. In most cases over 90 per cent have made 
their Easter duty. Among other helps the army chaplains have had are the 
army regulations which make the use of scurrilous or blasphemous lan- 
guage punishable. They are assisted too, by a sort of ladies’ auxiliary, 
which provides altar linens and furnishings, books and magazines, religious 
articles, and even gifts for those soldiers who for some reason or other 
are just being baptized or confirmed. 

In order that the Midnight Mass might not have to be omitted entirely 
on account of blackouts, the Pope permitted its celebration on the after- 
noon before Christmas. The celebrant and communicants were te fast four 
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hours before the beginning of the mass. [AAS, 32 (16 Dec. 1940) 530]. 
A question submitted to the Clergy Review, [19 (Dec. 1940) 544], shows 
that the Church is not unmindful of the needs of the faithful in war- 
time and that the ordinary rules of the Eucharistic fast can be relaxed, a 
fact which is becoming more and more apparent nowadays. It appears 
that a person engaged in national defence work in England had received 
an indult to receive communion after fasting only three hours. The ques- 
tion was whether under such an indult communion could be received in 
the evening. The answer holds that the matter should be referred to the 
Ordinary, but gives several good reasons why a reply from him should 
be in the affirmative. 

The whole question of the Eucharistic fast was treated in a systematic 
and detailed way in an article contributed by Father Louis J. Twomey, 
S.J., to the Ecclesiastical Review, [102 (May 1940) 405]. As a com- 
plete summary it would be hard to find a better treatment. To those not 
of the household of the Faith and even to lay persons, such a manner of ex- 
position may seem unnecessarily casuistic, but to the priest who is con- 
stantly being asked such questions it is very helpful. 

Although there is a tendency to relax nowadays the regulation of the 
Eucharistic fast more readily (by means of indults for particular cases) 
there is evident an increased vigilance on the part of the Church to see 
to it that due respect is shown for the Blessed Sacrament. The Instructio 
Reservata on daily communion and its possible abuse which appeared some 
time ago (Congregation of Sacraments, Dec. 8, 1938), was a step in this 
direction. This instruction gave rise to a minor problem which is treated 
by Father Ulpian Lopez, S.J., in Periodica, [29 (Dec. 1940) 302]. For 
the instruction forbids superiors to inquire whether or not their subjects 
go daily to communion. But a previous instruction by the same Con- 
gregation (“Quam Ingens,” 27 Dec. 1930) had required Rectors of 
seminaries, and pastors in whose charge seminarians were placed (e.g. 
during the vacation time), to answer a questionnaire which contained 
among other things: “Num ad sacram synaxim crebro ac devote accedat?” 
And another form of the question reads: “An assiduus sit . . . ad fre- 
quentem aut etiam quotidianam communionem?” After noting the dif- 
ference in scope of the two instructions Fr. Lopez concludes, “Quae cum 
ita sint, . . . non datur oppositio per se inter has duas Instructiones, sed 
bene inter se concordari possunt, ita ut utriusque, secundum proprium 
spiritum observantia impleri possit.” And no doubt the chance of a prac- 
tical conflict is slight. But in case such a conflict did arise it would seem 
that the later decree should be observed in order to safeguard the liberty 
of the individual, even if the earlier one suffers thereby. 

The same Congregation of the Sacraments has issued an exhortation [AAS, 
33(18 Feb. 1941)57] to the more zealous observance of the Instruction on 
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the Custody of the Blessed Sacrament given out three years ago. The ex- 
hortation begins by remarking that the Congregation is well aware with 
what solicitude that former instruction is observed, but finds it necessary 
nevertheless to urge Ordinaries to carry out its provisions faithfully, espe- 
cially with regard to the administrative process in cases of sacrilegious theft 
of the sacred species. 

The practice is becoming more frequent of introducing the clergy and 
laity of the Latin rite to the ways of the Oriental rite by holding “Oriental 
Days” on which mass is celebrated according to one of the Eastern rites and 
Holy Communion is distributed under two kinds to the faithful. Judging 
by a question submitted to The Jurist [1(Apr. 1941) 149]), this is some- 
times done not only in Seminaries and other religious institutions but even 
during parish missions. Dr. Hannan replies to the query about the law- 
fulness of this practice, giving the origin of the former prohibition of such 
promiscuity and indicating the modification of the discipline introduced by 
the Code. On the question whether a “just cause” is now required in order 
to permit the faithful to receive communion in a different rite there may 
be a difference of opinion. Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 524 says: 
“Verba ‘pietatis causa’ ita sunt intellegenda, ut unicuique liceat, sacram 
communionem recipere in azymo vel in fermentato non solum quando urget 
necessitas seu causa gravis sed etiam sola devotionis gratia, i.e. absque ulla 
peculiari ratione.” And although Noldin, De Sacramentis, n. 107, is also 
quoted as concurring in the view that the present law requires some incom- 
modum to permit reception in a rite different from one’s own, he says merely 
(in the place cited): “Quivis catholicus communionem sumere potest ad 
libitum in quavis ecclesia catholica cujuslibet ritus.” 

Father Charles J. Willis, S.M., writes in Latin on the “Jus Clavium juxta 
Sanctum Thomam,” in The Jurist [1(Apr. 1941)108]. The article sum- 
marizes the doctrine of St. Thomas on the necessity of jurisdiction, the 
nature of jurisdiction, and its limitation in reserved cases, and extension in 
articulo mortis. St. Thomas held (with many others) that no jurisdiction 
was necessary for the absolution of venial sins, an opinion which though 
not explicitly condemned by Trent, is antiquated today. The doctrine of 
St. Thomas, however, writing in the thirteenth century, is shown to be in 
remarkable conformity to the Council of Trent and the present discipline 
of the Church. 

The perennial question of Indulgences is treated by Fr. Francis J. Mutch 
in Ecclesiastical Review [103(Dec. 1940)533], not from the polemical 
standpoint, but with a view to instructing the clergy and faithful in a prac- 
tical way. There is no doubt that it is a difficult thing to keep up to date 
on particular indulgences, and the minutie of varying circumstances and 
conditions can be very confusing. Since these conditions often affect valid- 
ity, the title of the article is well-chosen: “Indulgences Gained and Lost.” 
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Father Mutch gives clearly (and as briefly as the matter permits) an ex- 
position of the meaning of the principal conditions attached to indulgences. 
The complexity of the matter is illustrated by the fact that even Father 
Mutch has had to add another article to bring out some points overlooked 
in the first one. The Ecclesiastical Review [105(Aug. 1941) 138], con- 
tinues the subject of “Indulgences: Gained and Lost.” Among other inter- 
esting items is this: The plenary indulgence for the prayer “En ego O bone 
et dulcissime Jesu,” can be gained every day, even if one goes to communion 
only once a week. 

A correspondent to the Irish Ecclesiastical Record [77(Apr. 1941) 356], 
brings to the editor’s attention a prayer card widely distributed, it is said, 
among soldiers and civilians in England. The card contains acts of faith 
in the principal mysteries of religion and acts of hope, charity, and 
contrition, which include an intention of doing all that is necessary for 
salvation. The card has a companion letter which among other things 
states: “The acts of faith, hope, love, and contrition on the card are sufficient 
by themselves, if sincerely made, to place a person, baptized or unbaptized, 
in a state of grace.” The correspondent takes exception to this statement 
because the card says nothing of the necessity of the sacraments of baptism 
and penance. Father J. McCarthy in answering shows that there is a true 
and a false sense in which this statement may be understood, but sees no 
objection to the card itself. A similar card has been in use in the United 
States, distributed by The Apostolate to Aid the Dying and as far as the 
present writer knows no one has taken exception to it. In fact it ihas been 
welcomed by priests who come in contact with non-Catholics, especially in 
hospitals, and does great good. Since it is intended primarily for the dying, 
it is easier in such circumstances to omit explicit instruction on the neces- 
sity of the sacraments. 

In this connection it may not be too late to call attention to an instruction 
regarding the administration of the sacraments themselves to Russian Ortho- 
dox soldiers. Part of the instruction (which was issued by Msgr. Neveu, 
Apostolic Administrator of Moscow) appeared in the Tablet, Nov. 11, 1939. 
The instruction insists that not one Russian in ten is a formal schismatic 
and prescribes that if an Orthodox soldier is wounded or gravely ill, a 
chaplain called to minister to him is to have him make an act of faith as 
explicitly as possible in the authority of the visible head of the Church, and 
then confer on him the sacraments. This instruction is of interest both 
because of the official source from which it comes and because it seems to 
encourage the administering priest to take a large view of that phrase “as 
explicitly as possible.” Similar problems are not uncommon in hospital 
practice in the United States. Many hospital chaplains here who have relied 
on the views expounded by Father Vermeersch in his Periodica, will find 
their practice confirmed by this instruction. 
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MORALITY AND THE War. It will suffice here to mention only a few of 
the endless articles and books that come forth daily on the war, pacifism, 
conscientious objection, and the use of just means in conducting the war. 

“Traditional Catholic Principles and Modern Warfare,” in Ecclesiastical 
Review [102(June 1940) 506], is a good summary of what is being written 
on the subject by Catholics. The author, the Rev. Howard Kenna C.S.C., 
after stating the rather strict conditions of a just war set down by Catholic 
authors, and after duly and sympathetically noticing the views of near- 
pacifists like Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., and E. I. Watkin, believes, neverthe- 
less, that even a modern war may at times be just. He thinks that the Spanish 
Civil War and the German march on Central Europe have had the effect 
of making persons who till then were inclined to be pacifists, see that some- 
times armed resistance, with all the horrors it entails, can be the lesser of 
two evils. “Summarily, a modern war can in the abstract be justified on 
the traditional principles. In the concrete the problem is much more com- 
plex but I am inclined to believe that it is a possibility. If you ask, is the 
present war just—I do not know, and thank God, I am not yet compelled 
to decide.” 

The work of Father Gerald Vann, O.P., Morality and War (London. 
Burnes Oates. 1939), which was finished before the war began, is given 
a rather comprehensive analysis by Canon E. J. Mahoney in the Clergy Re- 
view [13 (March 1940) 253]. Canon Mahoney, whose views can always 
be counted on to be well considered and scholarly, finds that Father Vann, 
though following traditional teaching, interprets it in such wise as to make 
it very difficult to concede the justice of a modern war. “But in our opin- 
ion,” says Canon Mahoney, “this purpose of adhering to traditional principles 
is not achieved in those parts of the book which deal with the obligations 
of the individual conscience.” For Father Vann seems to put on each indi- 
vidual the burden of deciding for himself whether a war is just, saying, 
“the point is that if he finds himself in possession of one single fact which 
invalidates his country’s position, he is bound to judge that position un- 
justifiable and to act accordingly.” Canon Mahoney’s view of traditional 
teaching is that in the ordinary case, individuals “are under no obligation 
to weigh all the reasons and conditions required for a just war; they may 
take their part in it with a good conscience relying on the integrity of their 
rulers, particularly if the government is elected by the people, unless the 
wickedness of the war is absolutely manifest.” 

In a later contribution to a symposium entitled, This War and Christian 
Ethics (Oxford. Blackwell. 1940), Father Vann seems to have modified 
his views aad leans more to the side of the traditional teaching as far as the 
problems of the individual conscience are concerned. The Symposium does 
not get very sympathetic treatment from its reviewer, “R.M.P.” in the 
Downside Review [177 (Jan. 1941) 133], who evidently finds too much 
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pacifism for his taste, especially in the essays of the Catholic contributors. 
Canon Mahoney, too, is a good deal less than sympathetic with Mr. Donald 
Attwater’s contribution: “The Modern Dilemma.” [Clergy Review, 20 
(Jan. 1941) 65]. Professional moralists naturally do not enjoy being lec- 
tured on morality by laymen. Cardinal Newman once remarked of William 
George Ward that he would change some of his views and not be quite so 
ready to heap obligations on the faithful if he had had the experience of 
sitting in the confessional. 

Christopher Hollis, under the title “English Catholics,” in Clergy Re- 
view [20 (March 1941) 189], calls on English Catholics to recognize the 
responsibility that has been cast upon them of preserving the cultural values 
of Rome for the world, especially the English-speaking world. This re- 
sponsibility presses upon them especially because most other Catholics, for 
instance the Germans, the Italians, and the French, have apparently failed 
to do their part. It is these other Catholics to whom he refers when he 
says: “We have sadly to admit that there have been found many of us who 
fall short not only of Christian standards but even of the ethics of that 
high pagan world into which the Christian life was born.” Even the Irish 
have failed the designs of Divine Providence: “. . . it would surely seem 
that, if ever a nation was chosen by Providence for a special mission, that 
nation was the Irish in these days. Yet the Irish have their own problems 
and grievances, and, rightly or wrongly have not yet shown themselves 
ready to accept as their providential task the preservation of the link be- 
tween old Europe and the English-speaking world. Their minds are still 
on other and more local things. ... Later, when the Irish are able to turn 
their minds from the past to the present, there may be a different story to 
tell. ...” But the author finds consolation in the thought that there is one 
challenge the English Catholics, in spite of their small numbers and lack of 
influence, can bravely meet. That is the call to arms. The Catholics of 
England have made and can still make a glowing record of heroism in the 
service of their country and of God. 

Hilaire Belloc, too, has written on The Catholic and the War (London. 
Burnes Oates. 1940). The book is not available to the present writer who 
must be content to take the liberty of transcribing some of Canon Mahoney’s 
comments, Clergy Review [19 (Aug. 1940) 183]. Belloc maintains that 
a Catholic must, on the grounds of Catholic belief, support the allied cause, 
because it is the first duty of a Catholic to use his reason. It is not that 
Catholics as such must defend democracy. Democracy is not Catholic 
dogma, and may be tyranny. He does not even think the English political 
system of class government deserves to be called a democracy. But a Cath- 
olic must recognize that the powers behind Berlin and Moscow are not 
merely morally bad, but simply anarchic. Belloc shows that “there must 
always be a fixed and violent hostility between Communism and Christianity, 
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for that which is the chief obstacle to the Communist experiment is the 
chief foundation of the Christian commonwealth, namely the family, which 
cannot function naturally without property.” 

Mr. Hollis, too, in the article referred to above, is under no illusions as to 
the hostility between the Russian Government and Christianity. ‘The evi- 
dence is, of course, overwhelming that Hitler and Stalin are both unmitigated 
enemies of the Christian religion. But it is no novelty for the Church to be 
thus attacked. ... The novelty and the tragedy is that there should be 
an attack upon the Christian thing—an attack which hardly bothers to con- 
ceal its true nature—and that in country after country pious Catholics take 
their stand not for the defense of Christ but on account of the supposed 
interests of their own country.” ‘These words were written before England 
and Russia became engaged to one another as military allies in a common 
cause. Obviously a distinction must now be made between this common 
cause and the cause of Christ or the designs of Providence. No doubt it 
will be easy enough to make it, nor will any noticeable burden be put on 
the consciences of English Catholic soldiers who must now shake the hand 
and fight at the side of the “unmitigated enemies” of Christianity. 

The attitude which the individual Christian soldier should adopt towards 
the war is treated from the German point of view by Father Alfred Delp, 
S.J., in Stimmen der Zeit [137 (Apr. 1940) 207]. Under the heading “Der 
Krieg als Geistige Leistung,” he reviews first the opinions of some German 
philosphers of war (especially Karl v. Clausewicz, who wrote in the middle 
of the last century), to show that if man is not to be ruined by war and 
its horrors he must consider it as a spiritual task and master it. His treat- 
ment explicitly prescinds from the question of the moral permissibility of 
any given war, but takes war as it comes, a hard fact, in the midst of which, 
perhaps against his will, the soldier finds himself. The author feels that in 
the appeal to the virtue of pietas there can be found that element of spiri- 
tuality that will rationalize and Christianize the waging of war. Not that 
war is to be glorified, but when the unhappy necessity is upon us we can 
direct even it to God—and this whether it ends in the victory of our nation, 
or whether we must sacrifice to it as “our fallen heroes have done” life itself. 

Fallen Heroes! We will hear that phrase over and over again, it seems, 
in the next few years. Its bitterness may be somewhat assuaged by an 
appreciation of the place that the evils of war hold amongst the general 
evils of the universe. “Le Mal de la Guerre,” by Georges Simard, O.M.L., is 
contributed to the Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa [10 (Jan.-March 1940) 
29], in an attempt to show the réle of war as one of the effects of original 
sin. The author concludes his study: “Such is war: an inevitable, incurable 
evil, the result of sin and the passions. Frequently iniquitous, sometimes 
just.... It invites us likewise to resignation and patience, and to the con- 
soling thought that after all, even the bloodiest war cannot bring a second 
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death to man whom original sin has already condemned to one only death.” 

It was the horror of the last war that turned the minds of many thinkers, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic to the problem of pacifism and Christianity. 
“Military Service in the Infant Church,” by Louis T. Miller, $.T.L., [The 
Jurist, 1 (July 1941) 255], throws light on the question of pacifism in early 
Christian times. It is especially interesting in view of a recent reprint of 
the work of the non-Catholic scholar Dr. C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian 
Attitude to War (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.). Dr. Cadoux, a con- 
vinced pacifist, published his work first immediately after the last war. He 
believes that his pacifistic views are supported by the teaching of Christ and 
the early Church. Father Miller examines the evidence offered by cases in 
which Christians were soldiers in the Roman army and concludes: ‘These 
incidents indicate that in practice the life of a soldier was harmonized with 
the professions of Christianity. Indeed in the Constitutiones Apostolorum 
it is provided that the soldier who seeks entrance into the Church may be 
admitted provided “he injure no one, is satisfied with his pay, and calumni- 
ates no one.” Father Miller does not seem to cite the work of Cadoux. 

It is interesting to see that in a later work, Christian Pacifism Re-examined 
(Oxford. Basil Blackwell. 1940), written during the first quiet months of 
the present war, Dr. Cadoux, according to the reviewer in The Journal 
of Religion [21 (Apr. 1941) 187], “has come to admit as a pacifist that 
pacifism is not a policy open to the nation under existing circumstances, 
and that, for the nation, resistance to aggression and to the spread of Nazi 
tyrrany is ‘a second best’ which the pacifist must recognize as such.” In 
spite of this practical view the book gives a thoroughgoing exposition and 
defense of the arguments for pacifism. 

The views of Dr. Cadoux in this latest book are summarized by him in an 
article (well worth reading) in the Journal of Religion (July, 1941). He 
struggles to elude the logical inconsistency involved in being a convinced 
pacifist himself and still believing that others (the English nation at present) 
are justified in using military measures. It would seem that this gap can be 
bridged only at the expense of the objectivity of the moral order. This paper 
is part of a symposium. The other part is an article by a “non-pacifist 
Christian” which examines the principal pacifistic arguments (without being 
aimed directly at Cadoux’ views) and ends by taking a position substantially 
in accordance with that generally held by Catholic theologians. This Cath- 
olic position is well presented, incidentally, in a little pamphlet by Rev. 
Henry Davis, S.J., War and Pacifism (London. Catholic Truth Society. 
1940). 

Inconsistency seems to be no stumbling block to some pacifists. Nobody 
has shown this more trenchantly than F. J. C. Hearnshaw: “Is Christianity 
Committed to Pacifism?” in Hibbert Journal [39 (Oct. 1940) 83]. He 
asks of pacifists two questions. “They are, first, What do Christian Pacifists 
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hold to be the final authority in matters of faith and morals? Secondly, Do 
pacifists whether Christian or non-Christian admit that the use of force is 
ever justified in the suppression of evil, and, if so, what are its limits?” 
On the first point he concludes “that the Christian pacifist’s final authority 
in matters of faith and morals is nothing higher than his own imagination, 
and it would be easy to show, did space permit, how defective this is.” He 
deals with the second problem by proposing four embarrassing questions and 
letting the answers of well-known pacifists speak for themselves. The ques- 
tions are: “Would you defend yourself if attacked?” “Would you resist an 
attack made upon your wife or daughter?” “Do you approve the use of 
police force in restraint of criminals?” “Do you consider the maintenance 
of an army and the waging of war in any circumstances justifiable?” The 
answers of men like C. E. M. Joad, Dr. C. H. G. MacGregor, Bertrand 
Russell, Dick Sheppard, etc., make interesting reading, for they reveal the 
practical inconsistencies which are unavoidable in the pacifistic position. 

In “Pacifism and Christianity,” Christendom [6 (Summer 1941) 397], 
Dwight J. Bradley makes a plea for the religious pacifist which is charac- 
terized by a certain vagueness in its concepts and generalizations. “‘Chris- 
tianity has been pacifistic from the beginning. Its roots lie in the soil of 
Judaism which according to its basic tradition is committed to non-violence 
(meekness) as a way of life.” And later: “The only important difference 
between modern pacifism and the Jewish tradition of prophetic non-violence, 
as well as the medieval Christian tradition of ascetical Orders and world- 
renouncing Protestant non-conformity, is a difference of historical setting 
and reaction within that setting. Modern pacifism is classical Jewish-Chris- 
tian non-violent ethics expressed in terms of revulsion against the violent 
enormities and perversities of industrialized modernity.” The author will 
have no truck with the “pacifism” of American isolationists. Their pacifism 
is not religious, but political, and he seems to say that their motives are 
largely selfishness or fear. He sees the presence of true pacifists in our 
democracy at the present time as a source of confusion to liberals, and at 
the same time views the protection which pacifists receive as a healthy sign. 

It is only a step from pacifism to conscientious objection to military 
service. And since we have Catholic pacifists, at least in some sense of that 
word, we also find Catholic conscientious objectors, either to war in general 
or to the war in which it seems we are about to become engaged, or to 
military service. Catholics have taken rather extreme positions on both sides 
of the question. As far back as 1933, the French Archbishops, acting as the 
Executive Committee of Action Catholique, were asked for an opinion on 
conscientious objection to military service (in peace time). The question 
was occasioned by the trial of such a conscientious objector by the military 
court of Paris. The Catholic News (New York. March 11, 1933), quotes 
their reply in part: “Is it necessary to add that the Church would not sup- 
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port objections of conscience or vows which would tend to promote or fore- 
bode [sic] disobedience to just military laws? In these matters above all, 
no individual may set himself up as the competent judge. Conscience in 
such case is not a just and lawful conscience and such vows are not true 
vows.” This point of view has led some Catholics at the present time to say 
that Catholics cannot be conscientious objectors at all. 

At the opposite extreme stands Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Barry O’Toole of 
Catholic University. His pamphlet War and Conscription at the Bar of 
Christian Morals (New York. Catholic Worker Press. 1941) contains strong 
arguments to show the practical immorality of modern war, and he urges 
conscientious objection on Catholics. After giving the traditional require- 
ments for a just war he applies them to present circumstances. ‘The three 
Thomistic conditions suffice to show that a just offensive war is practically 
impossible, particularly if one has in mind modern forms of warfare like the 
sv-called blitzkrieg of the Germans, or the contemporary British marine 
biockade, both of which punish the guiltless non-combatants more than the 
possibly guilty governments and combatants.” Later on he comes to the con- 
clusion: “Nowadays no Christian can participate in an aggressive war with- 
out committing at least materially a mortal sin.” And Msgr. O’Toole would 
probably consider our participation in the present war as an unjustified form 
of aggressive warfare, for speaking of the last war he says: “After the United 
States entered the last world war Congress .. . [conscripted] . . . an expedi- 
ditionary army against Germany. This is a typical example of wartime con- 
scription for an aggressive war of doubtful justification, and it is with 
reference to such conscription that I say the civilian is morally bound to be 
a conscientious objector, unless he is able with absolute certainty personally 
to assure himself of the justice of the war.” 

Msgr. O’Toole’s pamphlet is a collection of the articles he wrote in 1939 
and 1940 for the Catholic Worker, which has its own group of conscientious 
objectors. (See for example their letters in the issue of January, 1941, de- 
scribing their experiences with various draft boards. See also the Common- 
weal, June 27, 1941, p. 227). In the article just quoted the question was 
of wartime conscription for expeditionary wars of doubtful justification. 
As regards the present draft law which is a peace time conscription, ostensibly 
for national defense, he takes a different view. It is not immoral to submit 
to it, but Catholics have a right to be conscientious objectors to it, because 
they have the right to follow the counsels of Christian perfection. Among 
these counsels Msgr. O’Toole relies on Our Lord’s “injunction not to resist 
evil,” etc. 

Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., writing in the Commonweal, June 27, 1941, p. 224, 
hits directly at this last opinion. After showing the duties which a citizen 
as such has to the state, he goes on to say with regard to the counsel of 
non-resistance: “First of all Our Lord’s counsel has to do with personal insult, 
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not with a threat to one’s life. Still less has it to do with the threat to the 
life of one upon whom others depend, for there a higher duty to protect 
oneself intervenes. Moreover, it has to do with the individual person, not 
with nations. Nations do not practice the counsels. In fact they are 
bound not to practice them for their function is that of justice, first of all 
to their own members, and then to other nations. If then the nation has this 
obligation, then each individual in the nation has the same obligation, pro- 
portionately and as far as he is called upon to exercise it by the government 
of the nation. This he has by his subjection to the common good of the 
community as above explained. Now it is of the nature of the counsel of 
perfection that it does not abrogate any duty that previously exists.” 

There is a middle ground of Catholic opinion which holds that in some 
circumstances conscientious objection is justifiable, in others not. Father 
Cyprian Emanuel submitted a lengthy report on the conscientious objector 
to war to the Ethics Committee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. A digest of this report appears in Ecclesiastical Review [103 (Sept. 
1940) 228], and is reprinted in the Catholic Mind [38 (Oct. 22, 1940) 
393]. He summarizes his conclusions: “I venture then the following con- 
clusions concerning conscience and defensive warfare at the present time: 
a) as regards a war of self-defense in the true acceptation of the term, it 
would seem that all are subject to their country’s call and would fail seri- 
ously in their patriotic obligations were they to resort to conscientious objec- 
tion; b) in the case of a defensive war in the more general sense, in which, 
for example, our participation in the World War was termed self-defense, 
it would seem that all who think fit may refuse to take part on grounds of 
conscience, but that none is obliged to do so; of course the opposite is equally 
true; all who wish may participate in such a war without sinning, but none 
is obliged to do so in conscience; c) as soon as adequate supra-national ma- 
chinery for the maintenance of international peace shall begin to function 
effectively, defensive war can no longer find justification, and all will then 
be strictly bound to become conscientious objectors.” 

Father Timothy J. Champoux, writing in the Ecclesiastical Review [104 
(June 1941) 517], makes a good point in this connection. The justice or 
injustice of a particular war is a point on which the Church does not decide 
ordinarily. She makes no infallible pronouncements on these questions. 
Hence it may happen that an individual Catholic may be entirely convinced 
of the injustice of the war in which his country is engaged and hence be 
bound to be a conscientious objector. And this can happen either because 
the war is patently and objectively unjust or because he is subjectively but 
invincibly persuaded that it is unjust. In such cases a Catholic not only 
may but must be a conscientious objector. [Would it not be possible for 
instance that a German Catholic or an Italian Catholic could be convinced 
that the cause of the Axis is unjust? And whether we call this conviction 
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objective truth or invincible ignorance do we not say that such an individual 
is obliged to follow his conscience?] ... “On the other hand it is difficult 
to see how a Catholic could be justified in objecting to wars in general and 
as intrinsically evil and thus refusing to obey conscription laws. Such an 
attitude would be equivalent to denying the principle of self-defense, the 
duty of patriotism as imposed by the fourth commandment, and conse- 
quently akin to heresy.” 

The Hierarchy of England issued to the English press on Sept. 15th, 1939, 
a joint declaration of loyalty to the King on the part of Catholics, which 
included the statement: “We have a profund conviction of the justice of our 
cause. Our nation in this conflict stands for freedom and for the liberty of 
the individual and the State.” (This was before Britons and Bolshevists 
joined hands, of course.) It would appear on the other hand, that the 
Bishops of Germany and Italy have stood behind their governments in the 
present conflict. Certainly during the Ethiopian war one got the distinct 
impression that nobody in ecclesiastical circles in Italy even thought of an 
obligation to object conscientiously. In this country the Bishops made a 
pledge of loyalty immediately after our formal entrance into the World War 
in 1917. But up to the present in the United States there seems to be con- 
siderable disagreement among the Hierarchy, if not on the exact point of 
the justice of the coming war and conscientious objection to it, at least on 
the question whether we “ought” to enter it. Some of their official state- 
ments, says Father Emanuel, “point unmistakably in the direction of the 
legitimacy of conscientious objection to modern warfare.” The English 
Catholic Herald (5 Jan. 1940), speaking of the justice of the war says: “For 
a Catholic to deny the opinion of the Hierarchy would be extremely rash.” 
But when one cannot affirm the opinion of one Hierarchy without denying 
the opinion of another the temerity is not so apparent. Father Emanuel says 
of our own country: “After the Bishops’ pledge of loyalty in 1917 all 
Catholics could without further study or discussion safely consider the war 
a justified war of self-defense; but it seems too much to say they were 
obliged to do so on the strength of this pledge alone. On the other hand, 
supported by episcopal statements [at the present time] one could scarcely 
be accused of shirking one’s patriotic obligations were one to join the ranks 
of conscientious non-combatants, but again, no one is obliged to do so on the 
basis of these statements alone.” 

This seems to be the more consistent view. When the infallible Church has 
not spoken and will not speak on the justice of a given war, and when the 
Catholic Hierarchies of opposing enemy nations do speak on it and give oppo- 
site answers, and when moralists and theologians are still in the process of 
forming their opinions, the very least we can say is that, as far as confessional 
practice is concerned, the sincere conscientious objector is entitled to the 
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freedom of his conscience. The fact that he is a Catholic does not make it 
wrong for him to be a conscientious objector, too. 

It is not merely the justice of the nation’s cause that constrains the con- 
science of a Christian in war-time, but even granting that, there is the ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of the means employed to prosecute the war. Msgr. 
O’Toole (op. cit.) complains bitterly of the immoral practices which he 
considers to be inseparable from modern war. “In former days intentionally 
to kill the innocent was judged to be a violation of God’s fifth Command- 
ment—a black crime calling tw high Heaven for vengeance. Hence the 
traditional distinction between the guilty combatants who might be licitly 
killed in war, and the guiltless non-combatants the intentional killing of 
whom was regarded as murder. Nowadays, however, the non-combatant no 
less than the combatant is considered to be a legitimate object of attack.” 
Again “to palliate this extermination of the innocent [e.g. starvation result- 
ing from British blockade] the miserable excuse is often given that it is 
justifiable on the score of reprisal fur similar crimes committed by enemy 
combatants.” And later on “Nowadays . . . immoral practices such as the 
bombing of civilian centers, the hate-propaganda, and the bloodthirsty 
bayonet-drill are an essential part of the official war program and are executed 
with the full approval of headquarters.” The shooting of prisoners as a 
“military necessity” and practices incidental to “mopping up” are also men- 
tioned. As for bayonet drill Msgr. O’Toole quotes a story told by Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Libby, executive secretary of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War: “A World War instructor in the bayonet drill told me once that 
a fellow instructor taught the drill with three words to correspond with the 
three essential motions of the body: ‘“G-—— d you!’ and with that the 
bayonet struck home.” 

It is with a view to solving some of these problems for the individual 
consciences e.g., of Catholic airmen serving in the R. A.F., that Canon 
Mahoney and the Rev. Lawrence L. McCreavey have contributed articles on 
“Reprisals,” to the Clergy Review, [19 (Dec. 1940) 471; 20 (Febr. 1941) 
131; 20 (March 1941) 278]. Although the discussion is carried on under the 
heading “reprisals” the principal point at issue seems to be how far the Catho- 
lic can go in carrying out orders to drop bombs. Canon Mahoney, after 
showing that the nocentes and innocentes of classical theology should be 
translated combatants and non-combatants, goes on to express the opinion 
that these terms must now unfortunately be supplanted by military objective 
and non-military objective. He permits the bombing of military objectives 
and thinks “‘it is absolutely essential to allow a very wide latitude in defining 
what is a military objective in modern warfare. . . . It is our opinion that 
unless the opposite is manifest it may be assumed that the position he [i.e. a 
British pilot] is ordered directly to attack is a military objective, railways 
or roads facilitating the transit of troops, buildings which are being used for 
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billeting or training, factories producing munitions or other war material, 
offices or headquarters from which the enemy forces are being directed.” As 
for the unintentional but foreseen deaths of non-combatants which are 
incident to the bombing, Canon Mahoney likewise goes far in permitting the 
individual airmen to act on orders. “They may unloose their bombs on a 
known military objective at the height directed by those in command, taking 
whatever precautions are possible to insure that the the target is reached.” 

Father McCreavey goes still farther, and arguing on an interpretation of 
the principle of self defence cum moderamine inculpatae tutelae, allows the 
destruction of non-military objectives, though not of course to the extent of 
permitting a direct attack on the lives of the innocent. “It can be lawful, in 
certain circumstances, to attack the property of enemy subjects, even that 
of the innocent, if there be any such. The reason for distinguishing thus 
between the lives and the property of the innocent is that [citing St. Alphon- 
sus] ‘as members of the state they can be punished for its crimes in those 
goods which are subject to the dominion of the state,’ and whereas this cannot 
be said of their lives, which are subject to God alone, it can be said of their 
property. If, therefore, our airmen should be sent to smash the center of 
Berlin as a reprisal for the smashing of London, then as long as they do not 
directly intend to take lives but only to destroy property, it seems to me that 
they need have no scruples, at least on the score of the objective morality 
of their intention.” The only question is whether there is a moderamen 
incul patae tutelae, and he has no doubt there is, because of the nature of the 
present war and the methods used by the Germans. “In my view it is impossi- 
ble to solve the problems of modern warfare, especially air warfare merely or 
even mainly on the basis of the old distinction between nocentes and inno- 
centes. The innocent, that is to say, the harmless (if, apart from infants, 
there are any) are, of course, immune from direct attack on their lives; but 
in modern conditions the theologian cannot tell who they are, and the attack- 
ing airman does not know where they are. The chief practical criterion must 
therefore be the moderamen justae tutelae. Father McCreavey’s practical con- 
clusion seems to permit almost indiscriminate bombing of property on the 
part of English airmen. 

Canon Mahoney is anxious to prevent the casual reader from being 
“appalled by the lengths to which moral theologians are stretching their 
principles,” but Father McCreavey’s final summing up shows that both are 
in agreement for the most part. He writes: “It would seem . . . we are in 
agreement on all points that really matter. They are: 1) that the State 
has the right to use violence against an unjust aggressor, but no more than is 
proportionate and necessary to the overcoming of his aggression; 2) that 
this involves, in special circumstances and within the limits defined, the right 
to destroy enemy property, civilian as well as military; 3) that in the modern 
economy, the vast majority of the enemy’s non-combatant subjects is co- 
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operating in the aggression and is therefore a legitimate object of violent 
repression, in the measure warranted by legitimate self-defence; 4) that for 
a reason on which we are not entirely in agreement, this right violently to 
repress the co-operation of non-combatants does not extend to their direct 
slaughter.” 

Two months previously Canon Mahoney had spoken as follows, Clergy 
Review, [20 (Jan. 1941) 66]: “From the Osservatore Romano, 4 and 5 Sept. 
1939 a telling extract is quoted against the lawfulness of air bombardments 
upon non-military objectives: ‘Nothing more deeply wounds the civilized 
conscience than such transgressions of the very laws of humanity; the more 
so since for seven centuries the Church in her Councils has declared the 
inviolability of civilian populations—and, what is more, of their work, their 
fields, their workshops, their houses,—from every assault of war... . Reprisals 
against civilian populations are a monstrous thing. The innocent would still 
pay for the guilty... .” 

The general subject of reprisals has also received extensive treatment in a 
series of three articles contributed by A. Massineo S.J. to Civiltd Cattolica, 
[18 Jan. 1941, 15 Febr. 1941; and March 1941]. The first of these, “Le 
rappresaglie nella dottrina degli antichi” expounds the doctrine of Grotius, 
and then of Vittoria and Molina as to public and private reprisals. The treat- 
ment is scholarly but juristic rather than practical, though there is reference 
to reprisals by England, France and Germany in the present war. The same 
can be said of the second article: “Le rappresaglie in tempo di pace.” It is an 
exposition of principles rather than an attempt to give practical direction to 
the soldier’s conscience. 

The third article, too, “Le rappresaglie e la guerra,” is written from the 
viewpoint of the international lawyer. The mature of reprisals, as an ex- 
ceptional deviation from well received laws, in order to redress by violence 
a wrong which cannot otherwise be vindicated, had been treated in the 
other articles. In the present article the author inquires into the lawfulness 
of those reprisals which have a resemblance to war strictly so-called, such as 
the occupation of part of the territory of another state, bombardment, etc. 
Concerning such reprisals he asks two questions. Are they lawful? How 
are they distinguished from war itself? In answering the first of these 
questions the author is supposing that the character of the reprisals is not 
such as to offend against natural law, and bases his answer that they are 
lawful on a realistic interpretation of the present state of international law. 
He illustrates the unjust use of reprisals by great powers against weaker ones 
by certain acts of the British and of the French seventy or eighty years 
ago. 

The second part of the article, however, seems to be based on the con- 
fidence that there are some obligatory international rules of war left, which 
the contracting states are bound to observe. An act of reprisal is distinct 
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from an act of war inasmuch as it contravenes these rules of war. The 
reprisal is justified if the other party has already broken the rules. And 
even here no reprisals can ever be permitted which offend against norms of 
natural justice and “the universal requirements of humanity.” The ex- 
amples which Father Massineo gives of procedures which are contrary to 
nature and humanity are taken from the “Legge di guerra italiana dell’ 
8 luglio 1938 e dagli annessi della convenzione dell’Aia del 18 settembre 1907.” 
The use of poison and poisoned weapons, dum-dum bullets, and many other 
practices are mentioned. Indeed one conceives a very high opinion of the 
humane ideals set up in these laws. And one would naturally infer that 
Father Massineo would not go nearly so far as his English brethren in per- 
mitting the smashing of the enemy from the air. But the difficulty is that 
these ideals are not considered inviolable natural prescriptions by modern 
governments. They are given no more force than a mere contractual obliga- 
tion which ceases to bind when the other party fails to live up to his obliga- 
tion (or even before). Father Massineo closes with a warning that the use 
of reprisals in war is extremely difficult to keep within reasonable control 
and that it often leads to ruinous cruelty which oversteps all the barriers 
set up by morals and law. But before we can hope for the day when 
reprisals will be no more, “many a false ideology which has poisoned the 
life of the people must fall, and the nations must rely on the sovereign rule 
of law, and on the cultivation of justice through harmonious collabora- 


tiem...” 

Of all the questions of conscience raised in war this one of “direct killing” 
(of the innocent, or of captured prisoners, or in sniping or mopping up) is 
undoubtedly the most pressing. It is the opinion of Msgr. Cronin in the 
new edition of The Science of Ethics Vol. II (Dublin. Gill and Co.) that 
in just war all direct killing even of enemy combatants is forbidden. He 
does not seem to mean that it is wrong to shoot them down, but one’s 
intention must be self-defence. This is like the opinion which holds that a 
man cannot intend to remove a gangrened hand, but he can remove it 
intending to avoid death. Whatever can be said for this theory in the 
abstract, it seems in practice to demand a subtlety not likely to be found 
in a soldier with a gun in his hand. 

Incidentally, the concept of direct killing is extremely well explained in 
Periodica, [29(15 Dec. 1940) 345] in connection with a recent decree of 
the Holy Office on the direct killing of the innocent by public authority. 
Though the question has not to do with war directly it has some pertinence 
here. “Num licitum sit, ex mandato auctoritatis publicae, directe occidere 
eos qui, quamvis nullum crimen morte dignum commiserint, tamen ob de- 
fectus psychicos vel physicos nationi prodesse iam non valent, eamque potius 
gravant eiusque vigori ac robori obstare censentur?” And the reply, which 
was to be expected: “Negative, cum sit iuri naturali ac divino positivo 
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contrarium.” The annotations to this decree, written for the Periodica, are 
not signed, but seem from internal evidence to have been written by one of 
the consultors of the Holy Office. They are well worth reading for their 
clear exposition of the meaning of direct killing, and for their explanation of 
the reasons behind the decree, and the limits of subordination as between in- 
dividual and state. But as to the immediate occasion which gave rise to 
the decree the commentator only remarks (rather slyly): “Quae fuerit 
ansa Decreti: an theorema quoddam quod spargebatur, aut praxis quae 
exercebatur, aut utraque ratio simul, Decreto non effertur.” 

It will not be long perhaps before all these questions of conscientious 
objection, of bombing and killing will become more immediately pressing 
for the American moralist. The impression made upon the present writer 
by reading the foregoing literature (and much more like it) is that the 
application of our moral principles to modern war leaves so much to be 
desired that we are not in a position to impose obligations on the consciences 
of the individual, whether he be a soldier with bayonet, or a conscientious 
objector, except in the cases where violation of natural law is clear. 


CANON LAW. 


THE Jurist. 1941 has seen the appearance of a new canonical journal, 
The Jurist, published under the auspices of the Faculty of Canon Law of the 
Catholic University of America, and in connection with the Canon Law 
Society of America. It is a quarterly, the first three numbers having issued in 
January, April and July. When first announced the project won the 
immediate approval of all who had a professional interest in juristic studies, 
and the appearance of the first numbers was eagerly anticipated. Now 
that they have arrived it is a pleasure to report that they more than fulfill 
the high expectations that were entertained of them. The splendid work of 
the Catholic University School of Canon Law is already known to everyone 
through the numerous scholarly dissertations that appear every year. But 
a review appearing regularly with a comprehensive scope, fills a need that 
the more specialized dissertations could not meet. The Jurist combines the 
scientific with the practical in just proportion, and the first issues warrant 
the belief that the scholars of the United States will make valuable con- 
tributions to the study of Canon Law. The Editors deserve our hearty 
congratulations. 


Crvm Law anp CaNon Law. One of the outstanding features of the 
new periodical is the amount of space it gives to questions of civil law 
that touch on canon law, or the position of the Church in the United 
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States. Both in its articles and in the section called “Decrees and Decisions” 
there is a noticeable tendency to take into account what is going on in 
the field of civil law. This is a point of view which has been too long 
neglected. The laws of our country, in fact the whole policy of our 
government is under the direction of legislatures of whom the over- 
whelming majority are lawyers. For most of them, probably, their legal 
training has been the principal educative influence in their lives. What 
they learned at Law School is in a large measure their philosophy of life. 
It has been the usual thing for teaching clerics to study sociology, economics, 
education, political science and government, and thus to be in touch with 
the trends of thought on these subjects among non-Catholics. But there 
has been very little study of the law (the common law) carried on from 
a strictly Catholic viewpoint. Yet this is a subject that touches the wel- 
fare of the Church most deeply of all. If governmental policies, even the 
form of our government itself, undergo radical changes it will be due more 
to the philosophies of civil law current in our great universities than to any 
other branch of study. It is not an easy thing for the canonist to master 
even the language and the fundamentals of the common law, for it is so 
far removed, especially in its modern development, from the Code. It is 
a hopeful sign therefore to see a canonical journal ready to devote its pages 
(as the classical canonists and moralists did) to a study of the civil law by 
which we are actually governed. 

In the first issue of The Jurist [1 (Jan. 1941) 20], Dr. Robert J. White 
contribuies an article which illustrates this point of view: “Certain Aspects 
of the Legal Status of the Church in the United States.”” Among the points 
touched on are the fundamental bases of religious liberty under the Federal 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, the various laws forbidding state aid 
to sectarian institutions, schools, hospitals; the question of state salaries to 
religious teachers, the religious garb controversy, Bible reading in public 
schools, transportation at public expense for parochial school students, public 
money for text-books in private schools, etc. Dr. White remarks: “It may 
be concluded fairly that the gains of the Church in regard to bus transpor- 
tation, free text-books, and numerous additional services, such as medical 
and dental treatment and provisions for lunches and milk, represent merely 
a mitigation of historical prejudices and not a considered judgment and 
approval of the historic teaching claims of the Catholic Church.” 

One of the most important parts of the article is that in which the author 
discusses the Jehovah’s Witnesses Flag Salute cases, especially the decision by 
Frankfurter and the majority of the Supreme Court in the Minersville case. 
The decision in that case refused to recognize the right of children to refuse 
to salute on religious grounds. Dr. White finds in the technique by which 
this decision was arrived at, a threat to the religious liberty guaranteed by 
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the Constitution. For Mr. Justice Frankfurter (in a subsidiary ground of 
his decision) thinks that as long as there remains an appeal to “the remedial 
channels of the democratic process” i.e. to the ballot box, the Court should 
not pass upon the legislative judgment “except where the transgression of 
constitutional liberty is too plain for argument.” Mr. Justice Stone in his 
dissent says of this point of view: “This seems to me no more than the 
surrender of the constitutional protection of the liberty of small minorities 
to the popular will.” 

Current American jurisprudence has been to some degree affected by 
the school of “legal realists’—whose philosophy if reduced to its logical 
consequences would leave very little of constitutional guarantees of liberty, 
whether religious, or non-religious, because it is a system which in its 
extreme form would do away with law itself. In The Fordham Law Review, 
[9 (Nov. 1940) 362] Walter B. Kennedy writes: “A Review of Legal 
Realism.” The paper is a revision of an address delivered at the Section on 
Jurisprudence, Eighth American Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., 
May 17, 1940. He criticizes the realists on the following counts: “1) Lack 
of consistent application of the scientific approach in its criticism of tradi- 
tional law. 2) Overemphasis upon fact-finding and consequent submersion 
of principles and rules. 3) Absence of skepticism regarding the hypothetical 
theories of the social sciences. 4) The creation of a new form of word-magic 
and verbal gymnastics.” 

The writer refers to Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. as the “father of real 
realism, who gave purpose and direction to their philosophy.” Mr. Frank- 
furter’s admiration for Holmes as a jurist is well known, but this is not to 
say of course that either Holmes or Frankfurter are realists of the type 
subjected to criticism by Mr. Kennedy. It will be interesting, nevertheless, 
to watch the future decisions of our Supreme Court and see to what extent 
the agnosticism (if not atheism), positivism, and pragmatism of Holmes’ 
jurisprudence have undermined the principles of the founding fathers. How 
close did Holmes come to believing that might makes right? 

There was a time when the common law of England was dominated by 
the Catholic philosophy. Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, 
Vol. III, edited by George E. Woodbine, has recently appeared. (New 
Haven. Yale University Press. 1940) One more volume will be needed 
before the text will be complete. Bracton was a Catholic cleric, and his 
work, which is a classic source in the common law, is written in language 
that a scholastic can understand. In fact it is only in the light of his 
background of Catholic philosophy that his work can be correctly inter- 
preted. He lived in an age when it was distinctly not the fashion to make 
little of rules, principles, and formulae. The discussion of such subjects as 
“Theoria legis mere poenalis et hodiernae leges civiles,” by Ulpian Lopez in 
Periodica, [29 (15 Feb. 1940) 23] or “Begriff und Verpflichtung des posi- 
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tiven Gesetzes bei Gabriel Vazquez” in Scholastik, [15 (mn. 4, 1940) 560] 
would not have been foreign to his mentality. 

The first of these articles attempts to show that the theory of merely 
penal laws (civil laws) cannot be reconciled with the mind of present day 
legislators. The author tries not to come to any rigoristic conclusions 
however. Although he holds that all just laws bind the conscience directly 
(per se) he admits frequent recourse to epikeia where civil law is concerned. 

The second article is by Jakob Fellermeier, who had previously written a 
doctoral dissertation for the Gregorian University on a similar subject: Das 
Obligations prinzip bei Gabriel Vazquez, (Rome. Scuola Salesiana del Libro. 
1939). The opposition between the view of Suarez and Vazquez on the 
question of the fundamental source of obligation is well known, but this 
is the first monograph in which Vazquez’ theory is competently and thor- 
oughly explained. Vazquez’ theory of obligation, based on the objective 
relationship of human acts to human nature, and not invoking the will of 
God as an immediate source, aims at excluding all positivism from the con- 
cept of natural law obligations. In the article on the concept and obligation 
of the positive law the author again compares Suarez and Vazquez. He 
finds that neither the one nor the other has a theory which sufficiently meets 
the problem, but that a synthesis of their views gives a satisfactory solution. 

Among the legal provisions that often have an immediate bearing on con- 
science (both in their use and abuse) are the laws of prescription, or statutes 
of limitation, according to which, after the lapse of certain periods of time, 
and upon the fulfillment of certain conditions, one loses the right to bring 
an action, or even loses title to property. Rev. William F. Allen contributes 
“Outlawing of Suits,” to The Jurist, [1 (July 1941) 233] in which he gives 
in outline the doctrine of the Code on this matter both for contentious 
litigation and criminal suits. A knowledge of the provisions of the Code 
with regard to the outlawing of criminal suits might at times be useful to 
ecclesiastical superiors even when not proceeding along strictly judicial lines. 
For there are times when the rigor of justice should be mitigated and the 
same considerations of policy that lead the legislator to outlaw criminal 
actions after a certain period of time, may well serve to show that an old 
offence is best perhaps forgotten. 

It is not the part of the canonist to be acquainted with all the ins and 
outs of commercial law in the United States. But when chanceries and 
parishes are doing business on a large scale, e.g., building, insurance, etc., 
it is very useful, if not necessary, to have some elementary knowledge of 
business law. New York Cases on Business Law, (New York. Fordham 
University Press. 1940) is a work which is of value even outside New 
York, since the cases have been selected for the most part with a view to 
illustrating principles which are common to many States. The authors, 
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Joseph V. O’Neill and Bernard J. O’Connell, follow the case book method, 
but yield to the inadequacies of that method and of the beginner to the 
extent that they preface each section with definitions of the principal terms 
employed. As an illustration of the provisions by which suits are outlawed 
in the United States the reader is referred to p. 177, where the Statute of 
Limitations of the Civil Practice Act of New York is transcribed. No 
principal cases on this point are included however. 

Formerly in the United States charitable institutions were largely immune 
from tort liability. But there is an increasing tendency to hold them liable, 
which is of some importance, e.g. to Catholic hospitals or orphanages, when 
accidents occur causing harm to patients or others. Sister Ann Joachim, 
O. P., (the only nun admitted to practice law before the Supreme Court of 
the United States) discusses the current trend in an article contributed to 
Thought, (June 1940) The decisions fall into three groups: some courts 
follow the old line and refuse to hold the charity liable for damages, others 
have denied any immunity, and a third group compromises, and depending 
on the circumstances grants or refuses the immunity. 

Cases which refuse the immunity are on the increase. The Jurist [1 (Apr. 
1941) 158] discusses fully a Florida case: Dan Nicholson v. Good Samaritan 
Hospital, in which the plaintiff sued for damages for injuries alleged to have 
been sustained through severe burns caused by the negligence of a nurse in 
the hospital. The Supreme Court of Florida held the defendant liable. The 
observations of the commentator in The Jurist attempt to show the weakness 
in the arguments of the court. 

Many ecclesiastical superiors are worrying about the future of tax exemp- 
tion for ecclesiastical properties. There are whisperings that justify their 
anxiety. Recently the New York Times, in reporting the sale of a church 
property, emphasized the fact that a tex-payer was succeeding to the title. 
The Jurist, [1 (Apr. 1941) 169] reports a recent decision of the tax com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia by which they returned to the tax 
rolls the monastery of the Discalced Carmelites, following the adverse report 
of the Tax Exemption board. The grounds for refusing to consider the 
monastery (which housed theological students supported by free will offerings, 
and a chapel open to the public daily except Sunday) either a church, or a 
charitable, or an educational institution within the meaning of the exempting 
statute, are shown to be extremely flimsy. Yet such decisions if not con- 
tested may easily become precedents. 

The legal recognition which will be given to a bequest for masses in the 
United States is not uniform in all the jurisdictions. It may be deemed a 
valid charitable trust, or an invalid charitable trust, a valid private trust, 
on an invalid private trust, a valid gift (when given to a specified priest) or 
finally a disposition sustainable as funeral expenses. The doctrine that such 
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bequests are invalid as superstitious uses has never had any currency in the 
United States, but the English Courts, clinging to an historic error, upheld 
it until 1919, when the House of Lords found for the first time that bequests 
for masses were not superstitious. An able discussion of all these theories as 
they are found in American law comes from the pen of Dr. Jerome D. Han- 
nan in The Jurist, [1 (July 1941) 243] After reviewing the theories held by 
the various State courts the author indicates his own views as to what the 
legal status of a bequest for masses should be, distinguishing the cases in 
which masses are bequeathed to a priest, a bishop, indefinitely (to no one), 
to a church or institution, or the case where they are required of the 
incumbent of a founded institution. He shows by four arguments that 
masses bequeathed to a priest by name are not a trust in the legal sense, but 
a gift. Bequests to a bishop would seem to be a trust, etc. 

A recent Massachusetts case, Mahoney v. Nollman, June 25, 1941, Mass. 
Adv. Sh. p. 1267, dealt with a case in which some thousands of dollars were 
bequeathed to two religious priests (mentioned by name) who were members 
of the Boston College community. The priests were both dead at the time of 
the litigation, which arose when the buyer of land from the residuary devisee 
refused to go through with the sale on the ground that the land was not 
clear, being subject to a lien for the bequest of masses. In fact the executors 
whose accounts had been approved in the absence of any objection, had never 
paid over the bequests. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts held that the 
bequests were a valid charitable trust, and hence the heirs of the priests 
were not competent to enforce the provisions of the will,—nor the college. 
The Court could appoint a trustee to carry out the trust, and the attorney 
general was competent to enforce it. The decision came as a surprise, not 
that the bequests were considered valid, but because of the form in which 


they were upheld. 


Reicious. The Sacred Congregation of the Council was called on to 
decide a question which involved the right of a beneficiary to the fruits of 
his benefice after entering religion. The beneficiary was unable to observe 
the required residence and hence was unable to attend choir. The question 
was whether or not during his novitiate and temporary profession he would 
lose the fruits of his benefice. On the 13th of April 1940 the Congregation 
decided he was not entitled to such fruits. The decision is of some import- 
ance not only for the law of religious but particularly for the general inter- 
pretation of canons 420, 421, and 2381. It becomes apparent that canons 
420 and 421 list the excusing causes (for absence) faxative, and that in the 
mind of the Congregation the present law of benefices “totam de integro 
ordinet legis prioris materiam” (can. 22). The commentators in The Jurist, 
[1 (Jan. 1941) 76] finds that the basic argument used by the Congregation 
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here “can well be applied to the solution of any problem involving the con- 
dition of residence. As is evident, culpability is mot necessary. Mere 
absence suffices for incurring the loss of the fruits of a residential benefice.” 
This principle may have practical applications in the residential benefices of 
the United States. 

The Rev. Timothy J. Champoux writes on “The Clerical and Lay States 
versus the Religious State” in The Jurist, [1 (Apr. 1941) 135] The paper 
does not discuss, as one might expect, the old question about the comparative 
perfection of clerical and religious states of life, but merely makes an analysis 
of the meaning of lay, clerical, and religious states. ‘‘Catholic Action has 
been defined as an apostolate of the laity. . . . The apparent clerical status 
of women religious and lay brothers has generated some confusion. With 
this in mind we have attempted to delineate the structure of moral states 
in the Church.” The author makes it clear that the division of members of 
the church into clergy and laity is absolutely adequate, i.e., everyone is either 
a cleric or a layman, and only those tonsured are clerics. The religious 
state, which looks more to the private perfection of individuals than the 
public order of the Church may be professed both by clergy and laity. A 
lay person e.g., a woman religious or a lay brother, does not cease to belong 
to the laity by becoming a religious. 

Our present more or less definite ideas on the obligations involved in 
religious vows were arrived at only after considerable debate. In Antonianum, 
[16 (Apr. 1941) 131] Father Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M., writes on 
“Fr. P. J. Olivi Quaestio de Voto Regulam Aliquam Profitentis.” The 
question which Olivi, (died 1298), set himself to solve at the end of a lengthy 
period of dispute was: “Quaeritur an vovens evangelium [the reference is 
to the Franciscan form of profession] vel aliquam regulam simpliciter et 
absque determinatione teneatur observare omnia quae in eis sunt contenta ita 
quod semper peccet mortaliter contra quodcumque illorum agendo?” Fr. 
Delorme gives an introductory historical account of the dispute and then 
publishes for the first time with some critical apparatus the text of Fr. Olivi’s 
Quaestio. Olivi’s answer is what we would take for granted nowadays, that 
there is no such obligation. “Hujus autem rei evidens certitudo patet ex 
jure divino, patet regularum seu regularium statutorum intentione et modo, 
patet ex jure ecclesiastico seu positivo, patet ex praedicti voti forma et modo.” 
He then proceeds to develop these proofs and answers the objections which 
in the style of St. Thomas he has proposed himself at the beginning of the 
Quaestio. 

It is not with such questions that the present day spiritual director of 
religious has to concern himself. But there are others and by no means 
unimportant ones. Fr. Eugene J. Crawford of the Brooklyn diocese writes 
in the Ecclesiastical Review, [104 (May 1941) 424] an article on “The 
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Spiritual Direction of Sisters,” which is recommended. He begins by giving 
some practical (and prudent) hints on the direction of sisters, and then sum- 
marizes and comments in a practical way on that part of the Code which 
deals with the confessions and confessors of religious women. The article 
closes with a description of the method used in Brooklyn to see to it that 
conferences are given regularly (once a month) to every religious house in 
the diocese. The conferences are given by the diocesan priests. “Practical 
experience has shown that the priests ordained from two to ten years provide 
the best available group from which to draw Conference Masters.” The 
reason is that those who are over 10 years ordained are very likely to be con- 
fessors of the religious women, and whatever the young men lack in exper- 
ience they make up in zeal and enthusiasm. And it may be added that 
what they lack in knowledge (theological and ascetical) of the principles 
and ideals of the religious life, can be at least in part supplied by diligent 
study. 

Two dissertations may be mentioned here which can be of assistance to 
those engaged in the direction or government of religious. The first is The 
Rights and Duties of Bishops Regarding Diocesan Sisterhoods, by Rev. George 
A. Gallik (St. Paul. Wanderer Printing Co.) The dissertation was submitted 
to the Angelicum University in Rome and is particularly helpful in discus- 
sing those questions of jurisdiction which arise when a diocesan sisterhood 
has spread to other dioceses. The second: Canonical Elections, (Washington, 
D. C. Catholic University of America Press) is by Rev. Anscar Parsons, 
O. M. Cap. Questions concerning election are sometimes referred to a con- 
fessor of religious women. He will be wise, generally, not to take it on 
himself to advise in these matters unless he is a trained canonist—and 
even then only with prudent discretion. The present work therefore will 
be of practical use to the professional canonist rather than to the spiritual 
director. 

The year 1942 will mark the appearance of a new review which is going 
to be of the first interest to religious, both men and women, clerical and lay, 
and most especially to confessors of religious women, conference masters, 
religious superiors, masters and mistresses of novices etc. Belgium and 
France have had for years now the Revue des Communautés Religieuses 
(Louvain and Paris) edited by Fathers Creusen and Jombart, but the United 
States with its many thousands of religious has had nothing comparable. 
The Review for Religious will attempt to meet this very real need, beginning 
January 15, 1942. It will appear every two months and will be edited from 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas, by Rev. Adam C. Ellis, $.J., Professor of Canon 
Law, and formerly consultor to the Sacred Congregation of Religious, Rev. 
Augustine Ellard, S.J., Professor of Ascetical Theology, and Rev. Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., Professor of Moral Theology. All belong to the Jesuit School of 
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Theology at St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, and they will be assisted 
in their work by the entire Theological Faculty as well as by many others. 
There will be 72 pages per issue, and the price, to be reduced later if possible, 
will be $2.00 per year. The first number will be mailed on Jan. 15, 1942. 

The Editors announce that: ““The periodical will include articles on subjects 
taken from Dogmatic Theology, Moral Theology, Ascetical Theology, Canon 
Law, Liturgical Theology, and Ecclesiastical History. The subjects will be 
chosen and developed with a view to the needs of our own Religious, that is, 
to increase their personal devotion and appreciation of these matters and to 
furnish a solid background for their respective apostolic works. Here, for 
instance, are some prospective articles: The Adorable Humanity of Christ; 
The Devotion to the Sacred Heart; The Holy Eucharist; The Prerogatives 
of Mary; Religious and the Mystical Body; Religious and the Liturgical Move- 
ment; The Moral Obligation of Keeping the Rules; The Vow of Poverty; 
Divine Service in Religious Ciatories; Confessors and Chaplains of Religious; 
The Eucharistic Fast; Obligations Pertaining to the Sacrament of Penance.” 

“The foregoing list indicates only a few of the projected articles. We intend 
to have many articles treating such points as the following: explanations of 
the Canons dealing with the religious life; explanations of other points of 
Canon Law; expert commentaries on new decrees of the Holy See that are of 
interest to Religious, and particularly on those decrees which, according to 
canon 509, Religious superiors are bound to bring to the attention of their 
subjects; descriptions of the various Catholic systems of asceticism; hints for 
sacristans. 

“To avoid the difficulty that many Religious will no doubt experience of 
being unable to spare the time for much personal reading, many of these 
articles will be so written as to be apt for community reading. 

“Articles such as those listed above will form the body of the magazine. 
Besides these, we intend to have the following regular departments: A sug- 
gested subject for monthly recollection; a question-and-answer department; 
a book review section.” 

Communications should be addressed to The Review for Religious, St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 


MATRIMONIAL QueEsTIONs. Periodica [30 (15 Apr. 1941) 5], has an inter- 
esting excerpt from a recent Rota decision which is headed: “De cognitione 
aestimativa requisita in consensu matrimoniali.” The case was decided early 
this year. The facts are not given, probably because it is not customary to 
allow them to be published so soon after the event, and, in any case the 
interesting part is the discussion of the law. (S.R.Rota. Causa Nullitatis 
Matrimonii coram Wynen. Febr. 25, 1941). The validity of the marriage 
was evidently attacked on the grounds that the man was a “moral imbecile”, 
or “constitutionally immoral”, so that even though he was rational in other 
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matters he was not sufficiently capable of appreciating the ethical side of the 
matrimonial contract. 

Several experts all agreed in diagnosing his case as one of moral imbecility, 
and they presented elaborate arguments to show that according to modern 
psychology it is not enough merely to have an intellectual concept of an 
object proposed to the will, but in order that a person can be said to choose 
it deliberately, he must also have an intellectual appreciation of the object i.e., 
he must be able to weigh its value. The Rota finally decided that it was not 
clear that the marriage was invalid on the grounds alleged. The interesting 
thing is that the judge considered it necessary to discuss at length the psycho- 
logical theory requiring an “appreciative perception” of the object, took the 
trouble to translate it into equivalent scholastic language, and recognized 
the possibility of deciding a case on such grounds. The opinion is much more 
sceptical about the possibility of true “moral insanity”—quoting various 
experts to show that they disagreed among themselves. Hence it insists that 
it is only with the extremest caution that such a mental disease can be ad- 
mitted to be the reason why a person is incapable of that “appreciation of 
value” requisite in order that matrimonial consent be based on sufficiently 
mature deliberation. 

The previous issue of Periodica, [29 (15 Dec. 1940) 269] had contained 
an article by Fr. Raymond Bidagor, S.J., “Circa ignorantiam naturae matri- 
monii”, which treated a somewhat similar but more familiar problem. Is it 
necessary to the validity of marriage that the contracting parties have 
knowledge, even explicit knowledge, of the sexual act? After explaining in 
detail canon 1081 §2 on the object of consent, and canon 1082 §1 on the 
knowledge necessary for validity, the author explains the opinion of some 
modern authors who seem to require sexual knowledge for valid consent. 
He considers this opinion to be false, and even calls the opposite “sententia 
communis” (p. 279), and gives the arguments to support his view in detail. 
He holds, therefore, that it is sufficient to have the knowledge mentioned in 
canon 1082 §1: “Ut matrimonialis consensus haberi possit necesse est ut 
contrahentes saltem non ignorent matrimonium esse societatem permanentem 
inter virum et mulierem ad filios procreandos.” And he does not include any 
knowledge of the sexual act as requisite. He concludes: “Quare horror post 
coniugium manifestatus, quo puella contendat nunquam actum adeo turpem 
ullo modo voluisse, ac proinde renuat consummare matrimonium, non neces- 
sario manifestat puellam nescivisse quae necessaria scitu esse dicuntur ad 
matrimonium contrahendum. . . . Unde duae puellae, aeque ignarae copulae, 
quarum una nihilominus vellet, sed altera nollet inire matrimonium si sciret 
copulam esse ad filios procreandos necessariam, utraque contraheret matri- 
monium valide.” 

Father Bidagor in defining the essential object of matrimonial consent, 
or the essence of marriage according to the Code, insists as canonists are 
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wont to do only on the “jus in corpus in ordine ad actus per se aptos” etc., 
as the adequate definition of the essential object. Writing in the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, [41 (July 1941) 969], Fr. J. A. McHugh, O.P., sum- 
marizes the work of an author who takes quite a different view of the 
essence of marriage. The author is Dr. Hubert Doms and his work is the 
much discussed Meaning of Marriage. (New York. Sheed and Ward. 1940), 
Dr. Doms does not of course wish to contradict Canon Law but he does 
insist that it would be better to drop the terminology of “primary” and 
“secondary” ends, and recognizing that the reciprocal fulfillment of the 
partners is the personal end of marriage, and childbearing its biological end, 
be content to look at the institution in this realistic way. Dr. Doms expounds 
and defends his theory with such acumen that it deserves more lengthy discus- 
sion than can be given here. Father McHugh’s outline gives the gist; at a 
later time more will be said of it in an article in THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

One of the problems connected with the primary end of marriage is the 
possibility of contracting a valid marriage on condition that birth control 
will be practiced, for a time, or forever. In the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
[77 (Jan. 1, 1941) 71, and 77 (Apr. 1941) 348], Father J. McCarthy goes 
into the question (proposed by a correspondent) in some detail. As is usual 
in questions involving consent, no apodictical answer is possible. All depends 
on the intent of the parties, and this is a most difficult question of fact which 
must generally be decided by presumptions; for the parties rarely have 
explicit intentions which distinguish between the granting of a right itself, 
and the use of the right. The present practice of the Rota seems to be to 
presume the invalidity of a consent which was made on condition that birth 
control will always be practiced, but to presume validity where the agree- 
ment is temporary. 

But lest this practice raise false hopes in anyone it may be well to quote 
here a letter addressed to the Bishops of the United States on Sept. 23, 
1938, by the Apostolic Delegate, on the handling of marriage cases. The letter 
contains some observations that the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
desired to have communicated to the Ordinaries. The pertinent parts are 
published now by Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Supplement 1941 under 
canon 1960. “It is only right that the tribunals examine with benevolent 
kindness the cases presented by the laity and assist them in their difficulties 
of married life. But it would be a mistake to consider the ecclesiastical 
tribunal as a kind of clinic for unhappy marriages where the judges are 
bound to adjust unfortunate situations at all costs, or at least with exag- 
gerated leniency. Such an erroneous attitude would wound the sacred bond 
of marriage, indissoluble by divine origin, and harm the very solidity of 
the family and society. 

“It is imperative that tribunals and judges ever bear in mind the funda- 
mental principle that a marriage, once celebrated, enjoys the favor of law, 
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a principle, which cannot and should not yield except when nullity is irre- 
futably proved. This favor juris must be safeguarded particularly in cases 
involving defects of consent, simulation, exclusion of the bona matrimonii 
and the like. For it is here that laxity may arise and the faithful, and perhaps 
even non-Catholics, be shocked and scandalized. 

“As is well known the Holy See has been constrained to recall to mind 
not without good results, first through the Commission for the Interpretation 
of the Code, and again in the Instruction of August 15, 1936, the inability 
of consorts to impugn a marriage whose nullity was caused by their own 
culpability or vitiated consent. To permit such persons to prove their guilt, 
and so be liberated from a burdensome bond would be to reward the guilty 
party. Such procedure, by encouraging violations of the law, would be 
tantamount to its abrogation. 

“Hence the case in which the Promoter of Justice can impugn the mar- 
riage, when the consorts are disqualified, is very rare indeed, not to say 
exceptional. The reason is that the Promoter of Justice, under the authority 
and guidance of the Bishop, can act solely to foster the public good. And the 
public good requires precisely that the culpable parties should not acquire 
freedom, as if in reward for their fault, but rather, digna factis recipiant, 
that they receive what is due their evil doing, and in this way serve as a 
warning to the rest of the faithful not to defile the celebration of Christian 
marriage with the exclusion of the bona matrimonii or with simulations of 
consent. 

“The innocent consort can impugn the marriage invalidated by vitiated 
consent of the other party only when this consort is truly innocent, that is, 
when he or she has not in the least participated—not even only externally or 
by subterfuge—in the evil intent of the other party; and when moreover, 
he or she was ignorant of it before the marriage. 

“In cases of exclusion of the bona matrimonii, conditions, simulations and 
the like, judges should bear in mind that ordinarily consorts who claim to 
have excluded the bonum prolis have in reality agreed to exclude the proper 
exercise of marriage prerogatives and duties, but not its basic rights. Hence 
in such cases the marriage is valid, except of course in the very rare in- 
stances where the evidence proves that the consorts have effectively excluded 
the very jus radicale and have had the positive will se non obligandi and not 
merely obligationem assum ptam violandi.” 

The United States has recently seen much legislation requiring medical 
examinations before marriage and even forbidding marriage to those who 
do not produce a certificate that they are free from venereal disease. Massa- 
chusetts is the latest state to have adopted legislation along these lines. 
But the Massachusetts law does not leave itself open to the same criticism 
as many of the others because it simply requires the medical examination, 
without forbidding the marriage of those who turn out to be diseased. The 
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legislators probably believe that very few couples will marry once they are 
both aware that one of them is dangerously infected. In the Civilté Cattolica, 
[92 (19 Apr. 1941) 94] Fr. F. M. Cappello, S.J., treats a similar question. 
An Italian jurist, Funaioli, had held that if the state (Italy) made hereditary 
disease a perpetual impediment to marriage, the rights of the Church (under 
the Vatican Pact) would not be infringed. Cappello, without developing the 
idea that the Church alone has the power of instituting impediments to 
marriage where the baptized are concerned, shows that such legislation would 
not only violate the Concordat but would be a violation of natural law: “A 
legislative disposition which would forbid matrimony absolutely and forever 
to those who were affected with some hereditary disease, would be unjust, 
contrary to the principles of morality, violative of the natural rights belong- 
ing to each individual.” 

In the same article, which he calls “Esame di alcune recenti opinioni in 
Materia Matrimoniale,” Cappello refutes the opinion that the constitutive 
element in matrimony is not the consent of the spouses, but the pronuncia- 
mento of the official who (acting for the government) celebrates the mar- 
riage. Finally he considers the view maintained by certain individuals not 
named, that “affiliation” (an institution something like adoption, but clearly 
distinct from it in Italian law) constitutes a diriment impediment to mar- 
riage in canon law in virtue of canon 1059. In his usual brisk style he de- 
molishes the opinion. 

The Church labors at a disadvantage in many respects nowadays in the 
enforcement of her marriage laws, and other laws affecting the social wel- 
fare of the community. Her authority does not extend or only doubtfully 
extends to the great mass of citizens, and even in the case of her own 
children she is unable to enforce her legislation. It was not always so. A 
recent work: Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws, by Charles 
Edward Smith (University, Louisiana. State University Press. 1940), describes 
times when the Pope was able to sanction his decrees. The work deals principal- 
ly with violations of the laws concerning consanguinity and affinity. It may be 
that in modern times when the Church is powerless to make effective laws on 
some of the social aspects of marriage, we may eventually see a willingness to 
allow the state to legislate on points which per se come within the compe- 
tence of the ecclesiastical jurisdicition. And as she canonizes the civil law in 
the matter of adoption, or of contracts, she might without abdicating her 
authority extend this policy further. 

Cappelio has another set of minor matrimonial questions in Jus Pontif- 
icium [20 (1940) 25] “Questiones Peculiares de re Matrimoniali.” In the 
first of these he inquires: “Utrum acatholici exempti a forma celebrationis 
matrimonii subsint, necne, normis praefinitis in can. 1133sq. ad simplicem 
convalidationem quod attinet?” These canons provide for the renewal of 
consent. Cappello shows that the required renewal is of merely ecclesiastical 
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origin and hence certainly not required in the case of nonbaptized persons. 
He furthermore defends ably the view that since it is a question of form, and 
baptized non-Catholics are exempt from form, they are also exempt from 
these provisions. The point could easily be of importance in settling the 
validity of a convert’s marriage. 

The other questions have to do with the principles laid down in canon 1014, 
which decrees: ‘““Matrimonium gaudet favore iuris; quare in dubio standum 
est pro valore matrimonii, donec contrarium probetur. . . .” and canon 1127: 
“In re dubia privilegium fidei gaudet favore juris.” Cappello decides that 
both these principles are juris divini. With regard to the first one he argues 
that the Church could never permit the risk of violating the divine law, 
e.g., by allowing a second marriage when the first was doubtfully valid. 
However this point is not clear. The Church does permit such a risk 
when she allows the marriage of persons who are probably perpetually 
impotent. (Dr. Donovan refers to another comparable case i.e., the marriages 
of half brothers and sisters among pagans which have been allowed to stand on 
their conversion to the Church. Homiletic, [41 (June 1941) 894.]) It is one 


_thing to say the Church will not permit this risk in case of a doubtfully valid 


previous marriage and another thing to say that she could not. The theological 
justification of such a permission if it were ever granted would rest on 
some theory of probabilism—the principle of which extends to divine as well 
as to human law. 

Cappello treats these two principles in the abstract and without reference 
to any particular case. For a practical application to an actual case the 
reader is referred to “An Easy Hard Marriage Case,” by Rev. Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M., in Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [41 (July 1941) 1010]. 
By a course of reasoning which is too intricate to reproduce here, the author 
applies the principles of canons 1127, 1014, and 1070 §2, to his case, and 
avoids the danger of solving it “in an easy wrong way instead of in a hard 
right way.” 

One of the cases where the Church is considered adamant in applying the 
principle: “‘standum est pro valore prioris matrimonii” is the case of doubtful 
death of a spouse. In Proof of Death in Pre-Nuptial Investigation (Wash- 
ington D. C. Catholic University of America Press. 1940), which was men- 
tioned in these pages before, the author, Rev. Patrick W. Rice, shows how 
presumptions are made use of to arrive at the moral certitude required; and 
that this moral certitude even in the instruction of 1868 is made the 
equivalent of maxima probabilitas. 

Another dissertation from Catholic University which deserves high praise 
is: Supplied Jurisdiction According to Caton 209, by Rev. Francis Sigismund 
Miaskiewicz. (Washington D. C. Catholic University of America Press. 
1940.). The author gives a thorough historical review and competent com- 
mentary on the present legislation which covers all the problems which have 
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arisen in connection with this canon. The question of applying the canon to 
assistance at marriage is not an easy one, nor one to be answered yes or no. 
The author treats the question at length (40 pages). He does not believe the 
suppletory principle is applicable where only one marriage is concerned, for 
his fundamental norm of interpretation is that the canon looks to the 
common good, not to the good of individuals. 

The same principle leads him to conclude that the broad application of 
the canon in the case of confessional jurisdicition made by such authors as 
Cappello, Vermeersch, and Vidal, will not stand up. His exposition of both 
sides of this much disputed point is probably the best that can be found 
anywhere. He states the arguments of both sides with great fulness and 
accuracy. But his conclusion that the interpretive theory lacks all probability 
and hence cannot even claim the benefit of the second half of the canon does 
not commend itself to the present writer. Apart from the argumentation 
which seems not to be flawless, it is a very bold assertion to say that an 
opinion which has been taught publicly in Rome for about thirty years, not 
in one university but in many, by some of the greatest modern canonists the 
Church has had, consultors to the Roman Congregations and of the Com- 
mission for Interpreting the Code, and which moreover has been taught by 
some of them not merely as a tenuously probable theory but as the only 
practical doctrine to follow,—it is a very bold thing to say that such an 
opinion is so devoid of probability that one is not justified in using the 
second part of canon 209 and putting it into practice. 


ROMAN Responses. CANONICAL Varia. On April 9, 1940, Propaganda 
abolished the oath (hitherto imposed on missionaries to India) against the 
Malabar rites. [AAS, 32 (25 Sept. 1940) 381]. It was to be expected that 
some such step would be taken in view of the fact that some months before 
(Dec. 8, 1939) Propaganda had issued an instruction permitting certain 
Chinese rites and abolishing the oath against them. [AAS, 32 (22 Jan. 
1940) 24.] This instruction followed upon a similar settlement of the 
problem made for Japan by the Apostolic Delegate under Pius XI. Dom 
Ernest Graf O.S.B. writes, Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [40 (July 1940) 
1128]: “The measure thus taken is a momentous one. It disposes of a con- 
troversy that has done untold harm in the Chinese mission field. At last a 
Chinese may become a Christian without having to cease being a Chinaman, 
for it must be borne in mind that at first the Chinese converts were made 
to adopt the names, and even the surnames, of those who had baptized 
them, as well as many of the habits and customs of their western apostles.” 
An extensive explanation of the Instruction is given by Father Tahera C.M.F., 
in Commentarium pro Religiosis et Missionariis, [ (Jan. 1940) 5.] 

The abolition of the oath against the Malabar Rites is made the subject of 
an excellent historical study by the eminent missiologist and sinologist Father 
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Pasquale d’Elia S.J., in Civiltd Cattolica, [91 (1 June 1940), 331]: “L’abol- 
izione del Giuramento contro i Riti Malabarici in India.” (He gives a briefer 
comment on the same decree in Periodica, [29 (Dec. 1940) 376]. 

Father d’Elia traces the historical origins of the controversy and gives an 
interesting description of the much disputed rites. People of cast were 
accustomed to wear hanging from the shoulder a cord of three or five strands. 
This usage was Christianized by a liturgical blessing approved by the Ordi- 
nary, and the priest “imposed” the cord as we do with scapulars nowadays. 
Christians usually ornamented these cords with a crucifix or a medal. These 
upper class people also wore the kuduwmi, i.e., their hair done up in a knot. 
The hindus of those days were accustomed to bathe publicly accompanying 
their ablutions with religious rites and prayers. DeNobili permitted the 
baths but forbade all superstition and required Christians to wear a crucifix 
or a medal conspicuously so that it would be apparent they were not taking 
part in false religious rites. The ¢ali was also permitted, a golden charm or 
symbol which the groom hung about his bride’s neck when they were married. 
DeNobili with the permission of the local ecclesiastical authorities, had also 
tolerated the adornment of the body with ashes and a pigment made from 
sandal wood (insisting that superstitious religious rites be omitted), and had 
likewise yielded to the brahmins’ horror of spittal by omitting that part of 
the baptismal ceremony. These were the famous Malabar rites which occa- 
sioned the whole controversy. Whatever the merits of the original con- 
troversy, it is clear that today the Holy See is ready and even anxious to 
recognize that practices which at first sight seem to smack of religious error 
may turn out to be merely civil ceremonies, innocent of all superstition. Pius 
XII has said of the Chinese practices: “Whatever in these customs is not 
indissolubly linked with religious error will always be benevolently examined 
and whenever possible will be protected and promoted.” 

Canon 1099 §1 n. 3 holds Orientals to the Latin form of marriage when 
they marry one belonging to the Latin rite. But Canon 98 §4 allows a 
woman of the Latin rite who marries an Oriental to join his rite either “on 
entering marriage” or during their married life. It seemed to some com- 
mentators, therefore, that such a woman could be considered no longer of 
the Latin rite at the moment of marriage, and hence she and her husband 
would not be bound to the Latin form but could marry according to the 
Oriental form of her husband’s rite. The Code Commission (29 April 1940) 
when asked to decide this point held that in such a case the woman was still 
of the Latin rite at the moment of marriage and hence she and her husband 
were bound to the Latin form. This is the obvious sense of canon 1099 
§1 n.3 and canon 98 §4 lends itself more naturally to such an interpretation. 

The Congregation of the Oriental Church issued a decree on November 
23, 1940 reserving to itself the permission to allow Catholics whether cleric 
or lay to transfer from one rite to another. The decree revokes therefore 
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the faculties conceded to Apostolic Nuncios and Delegates in ‘“‘Nemini licere” 
Dec. 6, 1928. (AAS, 1928, p. 416). 

According to canon 1099 §2 and its official interpretations, children born 
of non-Catholic parents, or even of one non-Catholic parent, though bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church, are not bound to the Catholic form of marriage 
if they have been brought up since infancy outside the Church. Some 
canonists were of the opinion that they were not bound by the impediment of 
disparitas cultus either, since for many of them (those marrying non- 
baptized persons) the exemption of canon 1099 §2, would be useless unless 
they were exempt from the impediment, too. But the Code Commission has 
decided (29 April 1940) in the opposite sense, the one more commonly held 
by canonists; such persons are bound by the law of canon 1070 on disparity 
of cult. Father J. Creusen S.J. comments on the response in Periodica, [29 
(15 Dec. 1940) 389]. 

H. Beijersbergen S.J., solves an interesting case on the form of marriage in 
Periodica, [30 (15 Apr. 1941) 46]. “Peter and Anne, non-Catholics bap- 
tized outside the Catholic Church, have been receiving instructions from a 
priest in the Catholic faith for two years. The validity of their baptisms is 
morally certain; they have no further reasonable doubt about Catholic truths 
and have often said so to the priest, and they have, not once but many times, 
assisted devoutly at mass in places where they were not known, and have 
given other external signs of faith publicly. They want to be reconciled with 
the Church formally and contract their marriage according to the canonical 
form; but the parents of Peter are very hostile to the Catholic religion and 
Peter is very dependent on their financial assistance; consequently they defer 
their formal entry into the Church temporarily and contract a merely civil 
marriage. Is this marriage valid?” In solving the case, the author first 
reviews the principles on deferring one’s profession of faith, then discusses 
the meaning of “conversi” in canon 1099 and decides that at most Peter and 
Anne are only doubtfully “conversi” within the meaning of that canon, and 
hence not certainly bound to the Catholic form. But even if they are 
“conversi” he maintains that their marriage is valid under canon 1098: “Si 
haberi vel adiri nequeat sine gravi incommodo parochus vel Ordinarius” etc. 
He concludes: “Petrus et Anna matrimonio civili valide iuncti sunt, idque 
si considerentur sive ut acatholici sive ut conversi.” 

On the receiving of converts from heresy into the Church, Dr. Joseph P. 
Donovan C.M., writes in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [41 (Apr. 
1941) 699, and 41 (June 1941) 893], under the title: ““Humiliating Con- 
verts Unjustifiably.” He says: “Converts in all too many cases are made to 
submit to two humiliations, and seldom is either justifiable. 1) They are 
made to recant heresy and thereupon absolved from an excommunication 
which in almost every case has not been incurred. 2) After conditional 
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baptism given on solid doubt, in most instances, converts are asked to con- 
fess integrally their doubtful sins. The recantation is meaningless outside 
of a few exceptional cases. And the sacramental avowal of sins that may no 
longer exist is a tyrannizing over conscience, if this avowal is made because 
the impression is given that it is divinely mandatory.” 

Dr. Donovan argues with considerable plausibility in favor of his opinion 
in these matters, and the vigor and freshness of his point of view are suffi- 
ciently intriguing to make one almost forget a certain belligerency of tone 
in his condemnation of what has been the common practice. In the June 
issue a correspondent, who accepts his teaching on the first point (that ordi- 
narily there is no need of a recantation of heresy), objects to the second 
proposition, making a distinction that smacks of equiprobabilism. Dr. 
Donovan holds his own in the response. The degree of actual humiliation to 
which the average convert is being subjected does not seem to be alarming 
or outrageous. Nevertheless, anyone who is seeking the truth of the matter 
(i. e., whether the obligation is there or not) cannot overlook Dr. Donovan’s 
arguments. 

An important book for Chancery offices, Provincials of Religious Orders, 
pastors, and other ecclesiastical superiors has been published by Dr. W. J. 


' Doheny, C.S.C., Practical Problems in Church Finance, (Milwaukee 


Bruce. 1941). It deals with the alienation of Church property and the 
canonical restrictions on Church debt. One can get a good idea of the style 
and method of the book by consulting an article by the same author: “Church 
Finance and Problems of Alienation,” in The Jurist, [1 (Apr. 1941) 97]. 
This article is merely an outline of the principal provisions of Canon Law 
with regard to alienation. It explains the nature of alienation, the required 
permission (for valid or licit alienation), and the manner of estimating, in 
view of the current exchange, the amount of money which may be alienated 
without permission. The book itself treats all these points more thoroughly. 
The method of presentation is clear, brief, and graphic; the book is well 
indexed, and its value is enhanced by two appendices, one of which contains 
forms of petitions to be addressed to the Holy See, and the other a letter of 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, dated Nov. 13, 1936, and 
addressed to Ordinaries and Religious Superiors in the United States. This 
letter contains practical norms for applying the canons on alienation to our 
own circumstances in the United States. The actual text of the Sacred Con- 
gregation’s instruction seems not to have been communicated. 

The laws of domicile generally receive a rather thorough treatment in the 
clerical journals of countries where diocesan or provincial statutes provide 
for a divisi. of funeral offerings based on the domiciliar or quasi-domiciliar 
status of the deceased. This is due, doubtless, partly to a love of the law, 


and partly to a desire to see justice done in the distribution. And apart from 
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all practical considerations, questions of this kind can be of interest to the 
speculative canonist, as Dr. M. J. Fallon remarks in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
[77 (Jan. 1941) 79]. His general problem is put in the form of a question: 
“Where has a wife who becomes insane a domicile or quasi-domicile?” And 
this question is sub-divided into five other questions to which he replies 
seriatim. 

“1) Does a wife on becoming insane ipso facto lose the domicile of her 
husband and automatically acquire the domicile of her curator?” To this 
question Dr. Fallon answers in the negative in spite of the wording of canon 
93 §1; and with reason, for the relationship of dependence which is the 
basic reason why wives necessarily acquire their husband’s domicile cannot be 
said to be automatically severed by insanity. ‘““2) Can a person have two legal 
[ie. mecessary] domiciles?” “Authors, while admitting the possibility of a 
person’s having two or more voluntary domiciles, do not contemplate the 
possibility of the possession at the same time of two necessary or legal 
domiciles. They even exclude the possibility of the concurrence of a legal and 
voluntary domicile. . . . ” “3) Is an insane wife (in an asylum) legitimately 
separated from her husband?” The author shows that such a state does not 
per se amount to legitimate separation, without the judicial or administrative 
intervention of the Ordinary; but he does not refer to the response of July 
14th 1922, (AAS, vol. 14, p. 526) which would seem to confirm this view. 
““4) Can an insane wife acquire a domicile or quasi-domicile?” “Since canon 
93 §2 refers to the acquisition of a voluntary domicile—which an insane 
person is incapable of acquiring,—‘“the only domicile (or quasi-domicile) 
which an insane wife legitimately separated from her husband can obtain is a 
necessary domicile, this being the domicile of the curator, if it is clear that 
she has lost her husband’s domicile.” “‘5) Who is the custos of the insane 
wife?” It is not clear from the Code whether the curator is the one recognized 
by civil law, or one appointed by ecclesiastical authority. Dr. Fallon is of the 
opinion that where the Code is not clear, and where the civil authorities 
have not intervened by appointing a curator, the husband (he is speaking in 
view of the civil law in Ireland) has a right to consider himself the curator. 

Another question of domicile is treated at length by Dr. Fallon in Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, [77 (May 1941) 469.] The facts were as follows, 
submitted by a correspondent “As proof that a man relinquished his domicile 
in parish A and acquired a new domicile in parish B the following facts are 
alleged: 1) That the man came to reside and took up residence in a Home for 
Aged Gentlemen in parish B (where he remained until his death more than a 
year later). 2) That he told the Superior of the Home that it was his inten- 
tion to end his days there. 3) That he put his farm in parish A up for public 
auction.” The correspondent argues against these proofs with such show of 
reason that Dr. Fallon writes about 2000 words to show that although the 
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above facts might not be conclusive in the face of others not communicated, 
they do amount to strong evidence in favor of the acquisition of a new 
domicile. This seems to be the view that commends itself to common 
sense, too. 

Another problem which occasionally calls for adjudication between pastors 
is raised by canon 1097 §2 “In quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut matri- 
monium coram sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi justa causa excuset. . . .” 
An anonymous writer in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [41 (April 
1941) 745], interprets this “just cause.” ““The Code demands only a reason- 
able motive to entitle the pastor of the groom to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, for he is a proper pastor of the parties as well as the pastor of the bride. 
If there is a good reason why the marriage should be contracted in the groom’s 
parish, the pastor of the groom has the right to officiate at the marriage, and 
he does not need the permission of the pastor of the bride. There is no grave 
obligation to have the marriage in the parish of the bride. Convenience and 
utility are sufficient reasons; even a slight reason is sufficient for going to 
the groom’s pastor. But some reason is necessary, for the Code wants the 
bride’s parish to be the place, and to deviate from this requires a just cause. 
. . « Some just causes permitting the marriage in the groom’s parish would be 
the following: imminent departure; elopement; objections raised by parents; 
preference for a military chaplain; the fact that the bride made her First 
Communion in the parish of the groom, and her parents were married 
there; saving of expense; avoiding some inconvenience; forestalling an ex- 
pected humiliation; refusal of the bride’s pastor to marry, or his insisting 
on (e.g.) a Mass or a High Mass; prominence of the groom in his own parish; 
close friendship between the groom and his pastor. If any just cause is present 
there is no obligation of seeking (on the part of any other proper pastor) the 
permission of the bride’s pastor. It would of course be expedient to notify 
him. If no just cause is present, then the canonical rule should be carried out, 
but when the parties wish to marry in the groom’s parish, there is usually 
some justifying reason.” 

Dr. Fallon, writing in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, [77 (Apr. 1941) 361], 
in answer to a similar inquiry gives a comparable interpretation. But it is to 
be noted that particular diocesan law may modify these provisions of the 
Code to some extent, though not totally contravene them. “It is obvious,” 
writes Dr. Fallon, “that the prescription of general law (can. 1097 §2) 
could prove to be a fruitful source of contention among parish priests, espe- 
cially where the emoluments accrue to the priest who actually assists at the 
marriage. It is probably for this reason that particular law in some places 
has modified the general law, either by declaring that certain causes are not 
sufficient to justify marriages outside the bride’s parish, or by always requir- 
ing the consent of the parochus sponsae for such marriages, or by assigning 
a certain portion of the emoluments to the parochus sponsae in such cases. 
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It is doubtful however, whether particular law can validly prescribe sub gravi 
that marriages be always celebrated coram parocho sponsae, as this would 
seem to be contrary to the provision of the general law expressed in canon 
1097 §2, which, unlike canon 1097 §3, makes no exception for particular 
law.” 

“Sponsors and Testimonials” [Ecclesiastical Review, 104 (March 1941) 
254] discusses the custom of demanding from the pastor of a sponsor at 
Baptism or Confirmation a testimonial as to his or her suitability. “Most 
priests make out such testimonials gladly for various good reasons which 
will be given below,” says Father Edward S. Schwegler, the author of the 
article, “but some find the issuance of the testimonials quite a nuisance, 
and some may even refuse to give them. A recent response in the Ecclesiastical 
Review . .. would seem to uphold the latter in their negative attitude.” 
The author, in a manner that is both practical and scholarly, proceeds to 
show the necessity of such testimonials in many cases. He explains the require- 
ments of the canons for sponsers, describes the various types who some- 
times present themselves in that capacity and comments on an Instruc- 
tion of the Congregation of the Sacraments on Baptismal Sponsors [AAS, 18 
(Nov. 25, 1925) 43]. One may feel that his conclusions are somewhat ex- 
acting in view of the fact that in actual practice not one case in a hundred 
calls for the active intervention of the sponsor to care for his spiritual child. 
Nevertheless, some such check is needed unless we are ready to reduce the 
whole idea of sponsorship to a mere formality, commemorative of some- 
thing that once mattered. 

The Jurist, [1 (July 1941) 225] contains “A Canonical Theory of 
Catholic Action” by Rev. Timothy J. Champoux D.C.L. “Catholic Action is 
defined as a participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy. Both 
‘laity’ and ‘hierarchy’ are juridical concepts, though the term itself ‘Catholic 
Action’ is conspicuously absent from the Code of Canon Law. Therefore 
there is a current need to examine this lay apostolate in the light of canonical 
principles. What is the apostolate of the hierarchy? In what phase of the 
hierarchical apostolate may the laity participate? To what extent is this par- 
ticipation permitted by law? These questions find definite answers in the 
Code.” Father Champoux gives us these answers in clear, summary form. He 
shows that the laity cannot, from the nature of the case, participate in 
the power of orders, nor in the power of jurisdiction insofar as this has to 
do with the power of government. The work of the laity must be restricted 
to participation in the magisterial power of the Church by which the Church 
propagates, conserves, and defends the faith. The extent to which this par- 
ticipation is permitted and required by Catholic Action is then explained; and 
such subjects as the necessity of a missio canonica, and the necessity of episco- 
pal approbation even for private teaching are discussed. 
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Catholic Action is treated from a non-canonical standpoint and with par- 
ticular reference to the Mystical Body and the spiritual life of the partici- 
pants in “The Basis of Catholic Action” by Stanley B. James [Ecclesiastical 
Review, 105 (August 1941) 104]. But we await with particular interest a 
further treatment of this subject along canonical lines in which the place of 
such organizations as the Holy Name Society, and the Sodality of Our Lady, 
etc., would be discussed in more detail. 

The 1941 Supplement to Father T. L. Bouscaren’s indispensable Canon 
Law Digest has now appeared. (Milwaukee. Bruce. 1941). This work holds a 
unique place among the tools of the canon lawyer, since no other digest 
rivals it in completeness and usability. In addition to the fact that it is in 
English, thus making many documents available for immediate use in corre- 
spondence, etc., it takes special care to note everything of particular interest 
in the United States. For instance under canon 534 we find the text of the 
letter of the Apostolic Delegate on alienation of Church property, referred 
to above. And under canon 856 we find a translation of the “Imstructio 
Reservata” on daily communion, which has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of religious, or even of religious superiors, with as much diligence as the 
matter would seem to require. The Preface of the Supplement states “The 
present Supplement of Canon Law Digest adds the official documents of the 
past four years to those originally published in the first edition of Volume 2 in 
1937. It contains the documents which have appeared in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. To these have also been 
added a number of documents first published recently in the Sylloge praeci- 
puorum documentorum recentium Summorum Pontificum et S. Congre- 
gationis de Propaganda Fide necnon aliarum SS. Congregationum Romanarum. 
This Sylloge, officially published by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
in 1939, is a distinct addition to available sources for the study of canon law. 
It contains authentic documents, many of which had never before been 
published, from the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, the Holy Office, 
and other Sacred Congregations, and the Commission for the Interpretation 
of the Code, from 1907 to 1938. Consistently with our purpose to keep the 
Canon Law Digest a complete and up-to-date book of references for all 
official documents affecting the Code of Canon Law, we could not neglect this 
material. It has been included in the usual numerical order according to the 
canons which are principally affected.” 

And in addition to this material Father Bouscaren has taken the trouble to 
get hold of many private replies to Bishops and Chancellors in this country. 
No other single practical reference work in Canon Law is as valuable as this 
Digest. It is the hope of every canonist that it may never be allowed to 


lapse. 








A SEARCH FOR EXPERIENTIAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J. 
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Doucias CrypE MacintosH... The Problem of Religious Knowledge. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. xvi—390. $3.50. 

Dr. Macintosh is Dwight Professor of Theology and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at Yale University. In his latest book he has presented us with 
a survey of current theories of religious knowledge, his own included. 
Long study in the general epistemological field, and a wide acquaintance, 
both personal and literary, with exponents of contemporary religious 
philosophy, have equipped him well for the task. The fruit of his labors 
is a work of interest and value for the theologian and philosopher of re- 
ligion engaged in the study of religious epistemology. 

Approximately one fourth of the book (Chapters XI, XII, XX, and XXI) 
is devoted to an exposition of Professor Macintosh’s own constructive 
position. In an introductory chapter he expounds, clearly and succinctly, 
the general epistemological presuppositions of his theory of specifically 
religious knowledge. The definitions there set forth are essential to an 
understanding not only of the author’s own position, but also of his 
classification and critical consideration of the theories of others. Of par- 
ticular importance is his use of the terms “monistic” and “dualistic” in 
the purely epistemological sense. These terms refer exclusively to the 
relationship between the object which exists and the object which is 
known. Monistic theories of knowledge maintain the essential identity 
of the object in itself with the object known. Dualistic theories hold that 
the terminus of thought is not the object itself but something existentially 
distinct. Thus Professor Macintosh classifies himself as a critical monistic 
realist: a realist inasmuch as his epistemology maintains the existence of the 
physical world independently of human consciousness of it; a monistic realist 
in that he holds the object consciously experienced and the object existing 
independently of consciousness to be existentially one; a critical monistic 
realist in as far as he maintains that this existential identity is only partial: 
not all that is immediately experienced is independently real, nor is all that 
is independently real immediately experienced. 

This fundamental viewpoint is further specified in the author’s defini- 
tions of verification and belief. The test of the truth of ideas, he main- 
tains, is to be found ultimately in direct presentation (immediate experi- 
ence); only thus do we attain to verified scientific knowledge. All judg- 
ments about reality not so verified belong not to the category of knowledge 
but at best to that of reasonable belief. Accordingly, his scope is primarily 
“the problem of the possibility of gaining acquaintance with and knowledge 
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of the religious object commonly called God, in and through religion in 
its experiential aspects.” (p. 10.) Secondarily, he is concerned with “the 
possibility of supplementing whatever religious knowledge may turn out 
to be possible, by adding to it a body of reasonable religious belief.” (ibid.) 
In attaining this twofold end, Professor Macintosh employs a value- 
philosophy, presupposing the existence of certain “end-directed processes,” 
e.g. moral development, the value of which (fundamental value) may be 
reasonably believed universally and permanently valid, implying a similar 
validity in the value of their positive ends and most effective means 
(terminal and instrumental values). 

Under the heading “Religious Perception” (Chapter XI) the author 
expounds his religious epistemology. He understands religious knowledge 
as adequately critical certitude of the validity of values appreciated as 
divine. These ideals or values, e.g., goodness of personal life, are con- 
sidered divine qualitatively, i.e., inasmuch as they are worthy of universal 
human devotion. The processes in which these divine values are being 
realized in the world are divine processes, “and that reality, whatever it 
may be, which is related to this emergence of divine values in a divine 
process as its adequately potential and dependable cause is a divine reality.” 
(p. 164.) “This divinely functioning cosmic reality, this qualitatively 
and functionally divine factor we may call God” and “empirical aware- 
ness of this divinely functioning reality we may call religious perception 
or religio-empirical intuition.” (p. 164f.) Understanding God in this 
minimal sense, Professor Macintosh believes “it may be affirmed as a 
known [i.e. directly experienced] fact that God exists.” (ibid.) This 
statement, however, is not to be interpreted as a reasoned conclusion from 
effect to cause; for as the author says elsewhere, “from the point of view 
of a critical monistic realism, instead of having to argue from absolute 
value and the process of its progressive realization to the existence of a 
divine reality, what we do is to interpret absolutely valid value as divine, 
and the process of its realization as in the last analysis a divine process.” 
(p. 229.) Another datum of religious experience of the “divine-value- 
producing factor in the universe” is that this factor produces divine values 
more effectively on condition of the “right religious adjustment.” In all 
this we have knowledge of God: immediate experience of a divinely func- 
tioning reality, which exists independently of our experience (realism), 
but is existentially the same (monism) and yet subjectively modified and 
objectively transcendent (critical monism). The criterion of this “revela- 
tion” of the divine is strictly valuational: experience of the ideally true 
or beautiful or good; the divine reality itself, inasmuch as it transcends 
experience, its unity, and its personality, can be believed but not known. 
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The possibility and method of empirically verifying religious judgments 
is considered by Professor Macintosh under the heading “Empirical The- 
ology” (Chapter XII). He maintains that it is possible to formulate 
empirical laws about the divinely functioning reality on the basis of 
experimental religious experience—thus erecting a theology on _ his 
epistemology. Such laws indicate the various tendencies (not infallible 
results) for which the divinely functioning reality can be depended upon, 
in experimentally varied conditions of religious adjustment. The author 
formulates thirteen such laws, e.g.: “1. The elemental law of empirical 
theology (law of the answer to prayer). A divinely functioning reality, 
on condition of the right religious adjustment for a specific volitional 
effect (the promotion of the good will) tends to produce a desirable 
change in that direction in the will and character of the individual con- 
cerned, and this may be regarded as the basic, dependable ‘answer to prayer’.” 

This law is presented symbolically, “in order the better to emphasize the 
scientific character of the formulation,” thus: DFR - RRA (ve) ——> ap 
(p. 203.) Other elements are introduced as variants of the religious adjust- 
ment, ¢.g., comprehensiveness, persistence, intensity, Christian repentance 
and love, an intellectually satisfactory theology, and finally the social factor. 
On the basis of these laws it is claimed that we have scientific (i.e., empiri- 
cally verified) knowledge of God as a reality which can be depended 
upon to function according to these laws and hence in a way worthy of 
human devotion. 

In order to supplement this religious knowledge of the divine reality 
as directly experienced, with a body of reasonable beliefs about the same 
reality as transcendent, Professor Macintosh devotes the last two chapters 
of his book (XX, XXI) to “Normative Theology” and “Metaphysical 
Theology.” The basic “norm” on which such a “reasonably tenable faith” 
can be constructed he considers to be the value-norm, expressed in the 
fundamental principle that “whatever value or values serve as a valid 
criterion or criteria of the divine as perceived and known may be reasonably 
taken as applicable also to the divine as transcendent and only believed in.” 
(p. 358) More concretely, “in the divine value of the spiritual processes 
dependably promoted in human experience by the divinely functioning 
reality on condition of the right religious adjustment we are in possession 
of a norm by which to measure all that is claimed to be divine.” (p. 359) 

Imaginal intuition asserts that this divine functioning is purposive and 
hence that the divine reality is personal; consequently we have a reasonable 
basis for faith that God is a person. Similarly since the divine processes 
promote worthy moral qualities in man, the transcendent God of faith 
may be believed to have these same ethical qualities. In fact we may even 
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believe that He possesses them in a perfect degree and is great enough in 
power and wisdom to merit our absolute trust. This is not verified knowl- 
edge, of course, but it is at least a not yet discredited intuition. In turn 
this imaginal intuition itself is reasonably believed to be illumination 
(“revelation”) from the God of faith. Whether the tendency to this 
imaginal intuition that the God man needs actually exists, follows from 
favorable religious experience only psychologically or also logically, is a 
problem for metaphysical theology. 

In his consideration of the possibility and value of a metaphysical de- 
velopment of normative theology, Professor Macintosh presumes that “what 
we can know about concrete reality by deductive reasoning alone is, in so far 
as it is stated in universal terms, hypothetical only. It can be transformed 
into categorical knowledge only by empirical verification.” (p. 372) He 
feels that both rationalist and empiricist metaphysics are inept and inclines 
to a valuational metaphysics of the nature of faith rather than knowledge 
—or better still, a combination of this with metaphysics of the empiricist 
type. To such a metaphysical theology he leaves the solution of the 
final problems of reality in the religious realm: substance and process, mind 
and matter, causality and freedom, natural and supernatural, immanence 
and transcendence, the absolute, the infinite, the eternal. On these and 
other points the author is content merely to suggest the solutions which 
he thinks may be reasonably believed, though never known. In regard to 
the supernatural in particular, he believes that “unordered, science-baffling, 
religion-embarrassing, miraculous interventions seem ruled out as improb- 
able, as well as being scientifically unrecognizable even if they did happen.” 

Professor Macintosh’s position in this book does not differ materially 
from that presented in his earlier works (The Problem of Knowledge, 
Macmillan, 1915, and Theology as an Empirical Science, Macmillan, 1919). 
Fundamentally his solution is unsatisfactory not because it is realistic nor 
because it attempts to be critically monistic (in the epistemological sense) 
but because he has interpreted critical monism in the narrow sense of 
empirical intuition, i.c., as exclusively experiential and experimental. A 
theory of knowledge may maintain that we know an object by a process 
of rationalization from the complex of sensed elements of immediate ex- 
perience, that the object thus known is existentially the same as the inde- 
pendently existing object, and that the object as known is subjectively 
modified and as existing independently is transcendent—and such a theory of 
knowledge will still be critical monistic realism. It will, however, be 
rational monism, maintaining that the object as known is one with inde- 
pendent reality, as distinct from the author’s empirical monism, in which 
only the object as directly experienced is one with the independently real. 
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Actually such a rationally critical theory of knowledge is more strictly 
monistic and realistic than the empirically critical theory of Professor 
Macintosh; for he admits that in his system the existential oneness of the 
transcendent and the immediately experienced divine reality is merely be- 
lieved, not known; (p. 359) that religious idealism remains theoretically 
possible, (p. 174) and that his whole epistemology is merely belief, not 
knowledge. (p. 176) This is meager fruit to garner from a monistic 
realist’s solution of the problem of religious knowledge. 

The exclusion of rationalization by insistence on empirical (experiential) 
verification as the sole test of knowledge is not remedied by the author’s 
use of the philosophy of value in his treatment of religious perception. 
Ethical values are not necessarily superhuman because they are universally 
recognized as valid, they may still be merely human ideals, produced by 
human factors, and the experimentally right religious adjustment may be 
only a psychological condition for strictly human processes. Moreover, 
if the valuation criterion does not suffice to establish the existence of a 
divinely functioning reality, neither can it serve as a satisfactory norm for 
an empirical theology. Indeed a theology both empirical and valuational 
would seem to be impossible. The subjective, pragmatic element implied 
in determining what values are divine and what not, must precede and con- 
dition verification so that it is not empirical in any objective sense. 

Thus, the laws the author has formulated in accordance with such a 
theology give us little religious information because of their empirical re- 
strictions and no certainty because of their valuational subjectivity. In- 
evitably, in constructing a normative theology on the criterion of value 
and even extending the valuational norm to metaphysics, Professor Mac- 
intosh has introduced more and more subjective, human elements into his 
concept of the divine reality, until he has created a God in the image— 
albeit the transcendent image—of man. This is noticeable in his considera- 
tion of predestination, of the problem of moral and physical evil, and par- 
ticularly in his rejection of what he terms “arbitrary, order-upsetting, 
science-thwarting, miraculous intervention of God in the natural or social 
world.” (p. 83) 

Though Professor Macintosh’s positive construction of a religious 
epistemology is unsatisfactory, the critical review of other theories of 
religious knowledge, to which he devotes the major part of his book, is 
a valuable survey of non-Catholic thought in this field. Under the general 
headings “Extreme Monistic Realism,” ‘“‘Monistic Idealism,” and ‘Dual- 
istic Realism,” he succinctly expounds, with numerous quotations, the 
views of many writers and appends his own incisive comments. 

By “Monistic Idealism” the author understands any religious epistemology 
which holds that there is no religious object existing beyond the content 
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of religious experience—God is merely the God-idea. In psychological 
idealism (Chapters IV-IX) the divine reality is identified with the sub- 
jective concrete idea of God in consciousness. In logical and logical- 
psychological idealism (Chapter X) it is identified respectively either with 
the abstract universal idea of God or with that idea as present in con- 
sciousness. Under psychological idealism, the author discusses the psy- 
chologism of Feuerbach, Vaihinger, Durkheim and McTaggart, the psy- 
chiatric interpretations of Freud, Adler and Jung, the humanistic prag- 
matism of Dewey, G. B. Foster, Ames, Haydon and Bishop Brown—and 
the views of many other writers from Leroy to George Jean Nathan. The 
opinions of Santayana, McGiffert, B. Russell, Inge and K. Lake are examined 
in connection with logical idealism; and logical-psychological idealism is 
represented by those of Croce and Gentile. Throughout, the exposition is 
clear and informative, the criticisms are dispassionate and often effective, 
especially with regard to humanism. The author’s fundamental realism 
has sharpened his lance against the champions of idealistic atheism. 

Less satisfactory are Professor Macintosh’s exposition and evaluation of 
what he calls “Extreme Monistic Realism” (Chapters II and III). By this 
he means the theory that all the characteristics of the object of immediate 
religious experience are true of the independently existing divine reality, 
and he identifies this opinion with mysticism. Both in his description and 
his criticism of mysticism, the author makes many sound observations, par- 
ticularly in regard to “the good and bad essence” of mysticism in its 
historical results—though even here his test for distinguishing healthy from 
pathological mystic experience, viz. the functional test, seems too literally 
pragmatic in its insistence on good works. More fundamental, however, 
from the philosophical point of view, is the question as to whether it is 
possible to speak of “the prevailing religious epistemology of the mystics” 
at all. The mystics themselves regard their experience as extraordinary, 
Catholic mystics in particular, as supernatural, and not to be confused 
with our ordinary knowledge of God. Moreover, the mystic state must 
be distinguished from subsequent recollection of it, which is necessarily 
interpretative, and this in turn from any attempted description, which 
can only be symbolic. It does not seem that in such circumstances any 
theory of religious knowledge can be constructed. From the theological 
point of view, the presumption that all visions are hallucinations and that 
mysticism is essentially the same in Lao-Tze and St. Paul, in Plotinus 
and St. Teresa and Ramakrishna, further impairs the value of the author’s 
treatment of intuitive knowledge of God. 

By “Dualistic Realism” in religion (Chapters XIII-XIX) Professor Mac- 
intosh understands any religious epistemology, which, while admitting the 
existence of the divine reality “independently of all religious experience 
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or thinking,” yet maintains that the object religiously experienced is 
existentially distinct from the object thus independently existing. In an 
introductory chapter entitled “Argumentative Theism” he posits the ques- 
tion as to how, in such systems, God can be known to exist if He can 
never be directly experienced—in other words, how dualism can be realistic. 
Logically, he maintains, it cannot be, and agnosticism must follow. 
Historically, however, he believes that “for the less intellectual and critical, 
the testimony of external authority to the alleged fact of direct revelation 
of God in the past has seemed satisfactory,” while “among those who 
have wanted to do their own experiencing and thinking, the argumentative, 
so-called ‘proofs’ of the existence of God have throughout the generations 
been greatly in favor.” (p. 219) After a brief, negative appraisal of St. 
Thomas’s “five proofs,” he examines the ontological, cosmological, anthropo- 
logical, teleological and axiological arguments as proposed by modern 
(Kantian) dualists—and finds them inconclusive. 

The fallacy of the author’s position throughout this chapter is obvious. 
By his division of all epistemological Gaul into idealism, dualism and 
empirical monism (in which knowledge of reality is exclusively experi- 
ential), he has omitted the entire region of rational monism (in which 
knowledge of reality comes also from rationalization of experience)—and 
only in this latter land can arguments for the existence of God take solid 
root. To deny that our knowledge of God’s existence is intuitive experience, 
is not necessarily to embrace phenomenalism (in which the divine reality 
is deemed unknowable). An epistemology which maintains that knowledge 
of God is possible through rationalization of intuitive sense knowledge— 
that thinking about experience gives knowledge—has a place for valid argu- 
mentative theism. 

In the review of dualistic theories of religious knowledge, which follows 
this introductory chapter, the author is again at his best. He expounds 
and evaluates the religious agnosticism of Mansel, Spencer and Schleier- 
macher, the religious value-judgments proposed by Albrecht and Otto 
Ritschl, and the development of these by Herrmann, Kaftan, Scheibe and 
Wobbermin. A chapter on critical rationalism is devoted to the views of 
Troeltsch and Rudolf Otto. Religious pragmatism is examined as advo- 
cated by W. James, Balfour and Lyman, and the author’s own modified 
use of it explained. Finally, under reactionary irrationalism, are con- 
sidered the theories of Kierkegaard, Unamuno, Barth and Berdyaev. 
Throughout his study of these and many other writers the author’s exposi- 
tions abound in apt quotations and concise summaries. His criticisms are 
interesting, particularly as he traces the influence of Kant, and frequently 
valid, due to their basic, if inadequate, monistic presuppositions. Undoubt- 
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edly the value of the book lies in these two long sections which the author 
gives to critical reviews of idealistic and dualistic religious epistemology. 

It is a matter worthy of comment, however, that in all this extensive 
survey of theories of religious knowledge, Professor Macintosh sedulously 
avoids any representatives of the philosophia perennis, save for his brief 
reference to St. Thomas Aquinas. Does he really believe that Newman, 
Maritain, Przywara, Marechal or Garrigou-Lagrange have exerted no in- 
fluence on “theories of religious knowledge, current in contemporary 
thought”? Nor Sertillanges, Geyser, Picard, Steffes, Gilson, Lennerz, 
Rousselot, Faulhaber, Gutberlet or Mercier? These and other authors are 
internationally known and have written in the vernacular—if works in 
Latin by such writers as Descogs, Romeyer, Gredt, Van der Woestyne, 
Loinaz and Pohl are inaccessible. The author’s startling failure to consider 
even one of these scholars does not detract from the usefulness of his book 
for the Catholic theologian and philosopher of religion, but objectively it is 
a serious defect in an otherwise rather successful attempt to review the field 
of contemporary religious thought. Moreover, it strongly emphasizes the 
false impression already referred to, that between the Scylla of monistic 
idealism and the Charybdis of dualistic realism there lies only the author’s 
own route of empirically critical monistic realism. There have been others 
—not only Catholics—who have found a safer passage in that (epistemo- 
logically) monistic realism which is critical in the rational sense. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THE SACRAMENTS 


THe NATURE OF THE SACRAMENTS. AN ANGLICAN View. The third of 
the papers read at a joint meeting of Episcopalians and Presbyterians at 
Princeton in June, 1940, is now published by the Reverend Frederick C. 
Grant under the title, “The Anglican Doctrine of the Sacraments.” [An- 
glican Theological Review, 23 (Jan. 1941) 1, 23-46]. Readers will find 
what is promised in the title, although there are obscurities. Especially 
puzzling is what is written on the definition of a sacrament on page 27. 
The author states: “The classic and authoritative definition of a sacrament 
is that contained in the Catechism and the Second Office of Instruction: 
‘I mean by the word Sacrament an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given to us; ordained by Christ himself, as a means 
whereby we receive this grace, and a pledge to assure us thereof.’ Upon this 
definition, there are “two sacraments only” which 1) “Christ hath ordained 
in his Church,” 2) “as generally necessary to salvation,” viz. Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord.” It is puzzling to know how from the definition 
given there can be a valid conclusion that the other five sacraments are 
not really such, since the definition does not include necessity to salvation. 
And it is just as hard to know how the “Supper” (in the Anglican sense 
or the orthodox sense) is a sacrament at all, if mecessary to salvation is 
one mark of a sacrament. It would be interesting to know in what source 
of revelation necessity to salvation is held to be a necessary feature of the 


essence of a sacrament. 


THe Date oF THE Dwacne. The Didache has important notices on bap- 
tism and the Blessed Sacrament. The Reverend W. J. Philbin, D.D., has 
done a worthy piece of work in saying a word for the early date of the 
Didache in his article, “The Didache and the Critics.” [Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, $7 (Jan. 1941) 877, 19-39] The writers on the topic in the days 
following the discovery of Bryennios (1883) tended to set the date of the 
document about or before 100 A.D. “In the last twenty years, however, 
the weight of opinion has seemed to shift to the later date.” Armitage 
Robinson, Burkitt, Dom Connolly of Downside and others have set the 
document at about 200. The reasons alleged are a) the dependence of the 
Didache on the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas; b) “Now- 
adays the case for a late Didache rests chiefly on its alleged Montanist prov- 
enance, which is supported by a number of considerations.” The writer 
examines the arguments, and in conclusion writes that “it appears that no 
sufficient reason is advanced by later writers to compel, or even justify 


acceptance of a later date.” 
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St. Amprose’s De Sacramentis. In the recent Patrologia of Father 
Basilius Steidle, O.S.B., on p. 155, we read among the works of St. Ambrose, 
a note concerning the De Sacramentis, “imitatio esse videtur operis praece- 
dentis (i.e., De mysteriis); de tempore et auctore nondum constat.” It is 
important for theologians and liturgists to have as accurate information 
on this treatise as possible, since it quotes the “central portion of the Canon 
of the Mass (answering to the Roman Quam oblationem—Supplices te 
rogamus) in a text which has evident affinity with the Roman Canon as 
fixed by Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604), though it appears to 
touch the Roman tradition at a considerably earlier stage.” 

The foregoing quotation concerning the importance of the De Sacramentis 
comes from an essay in the Downside Review [117 (Jan. 1941) 1-14] in 
which Dom Hugh Connolly defends the authenticity of the work under the 
title “The De Sacramentis a Work of St. Ambrose.” Circumstances having 
prevented the publication of a book on this important subject, Dom Con- 
nolly is good enough to put out a summary of the arguments which will 
someday see the light—in the hope of the author and also of the learned 
world. The question of the authenticity cannot be settled on external tes- 
timonies; hence the author turns to a study of the document in the light 
of the other works of the saint, and especially leans on a comparative study 
of the De sacramentis and the De mysteriis. St. Ambrose polished his 
works; this work has not been revised; it is in the more unconventional 
form in which the six discourses which it contains were given in addresses 
to neophytes. 

The De sacramentis is a fuller document than the De mysteriis. This is 
due in some measure to the repetitions which are allowable in instructions, 
but which would not appear in a book; further, it has parts of the “discipline 
of the secret,” the liturgical texts of the Church, which would not be 
published; and finally, it has sections on the sacraments which were prom- 
ised in the De mysteriis but did not appear. 

The grounds for assigning the work to St. Ambrose are developed under 
three headings. There are some 26 parallel passages which show that the 
author of the De mysteriis is the author of the De sacramentis. Secondly, the 
vocabulary of the De sacramentis is distinctly Ambrosian, which is shown 
from a study of this work in the light of the admittedly authentic works 
of the Bishop of Milan. Thirdly, there are phrases and mannerisms which 
are peculiar to St. Ambrose, peculiar because they are rare, and also, because 
they appear often in his works, such as the combination fides et devotio, 
the use of non mediocris, and the remark, vide singula. It is also possible 
to show that the Latin biblical text which the author of the De sacramentis 
used is that which was used by St. Ambrose. In the appendices of the 
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projected book Dom Connolly will include his arguments to show that the 
Apologia David altera and the Explanatio symboli ad initiandos are also the 
genuine writings of St. Ambrose. 


ORIGEN ON THE REAL Presence. The Calvinistic theologians, while not 
admitting the dogmatic force of tradition, were, nevertheless, ardent search- 
ers of the patristic sources to show that the Catholic Church misread tradi- 
tion. From them came the citation of many passages from Origen to show 
that the presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist was not real, but sym- 
bolic. With a keener sense of history, but with more modernistic tendencies, 
the age-old difficulties against the real presence from Origen are found in 
the three-volume work of E. de Faye, Origéne. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensée. 
(1923-1928) The most difficult pasages are taken up for answer in most of 
our manuals on the Blessed Sacrament. They fall, both for Origen and 
for other early writers, into two classes, a) statements that the Sacrament 
is ineffective when the recipient is unworthy; b) metaphorical analogies be- 
tween the Bread of God and the bread of faith or doctrine. Those who try 
to draw the conclusion that a given writer did not hold the real presence 
generally fall into the fallacious methodology of emphasizing the analogies 
without regard to the general acceptance of the Church of the real presence, 
or into the fallacious conclusion that because a sinner does not receive 
benefit from Communion, therefore, Christ was not in the Bread which he 
received. Especially in the case of Origen sufficient attention is not paid to 
the fact that his whole outlook on Scripture and theology was too allegoris- 
tic, and his correct sense cannot be determined without having this prom- 
inently in mind. Quite generally the significant historical fact is forgotten 
in his case, namely, that though the Church in later times condemned him 
as a heretic on several points, it did not condemn his views on the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The fallacies and the wrong emphases are all freshly presented to us in 
a recent essay. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock has written an article, “Ori- 
gen’s Theory of the Holy Communion and its Influence in the Church.” 
[The Church Quarterly Review, 131 (Jan.-March 1941) 262, pp. 216-239] 
Toward the end of the article the author seeks to show that the view of 
the Alexandrian determined the thought of many of the writers of the 
East and of the West, and concludes that his arguments have shown that 
“this establishes the fact that none of these writers [Gregory Nazianzen, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, etc.] believed in any change of the substance 
of the bread and wine. The sacramental symbolism of Origen is strongest 
in Augustine . . . the influence of Origen’s view of the Sacrament is still 
strong in the Churches . . . and may be regarded as the background of the 
Church of England’s teaching, both in Liturgy and Catechism.” 
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For a clear and correct view of Origen on the real presence one must 
be aware at once of the common faith which he held and of the allegorical 
method on which he leaned too insistently. 


Matrmony. Excepta Fornicationis Causa. Mt. XIX, 3-12. The article 
of the Reverend John P. Haran, S.J., “The Indissolubility of 
Christian Marriage,” [THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, 2 (May 1941) 2, 198-220] 
rejected the opinion that fornicatio in the exceptive clause means an 
incestuous union, that is, one within the forbidden degrees. That opinion 
was put forward by Cornely years ago in his comment on First Corinthians; 
the meaning found some favor also in the work of Billerbeck-Strack in the 
comment on the 15th chapter of Acts (though strangely enough they omit 
to mention the opinion in commenting on the two passages on marriage in 
St. Matthew (5, 32 and 19, 10). Fathers Robert Dyson and Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., make a very incisive argument for the acceptance of the 
meaning of fornicatio as an incestuous union in their article, “Except it be 
for fornication: A Note on Matthew 19, 3-12.” [Clergy Review, 20 (April 
1941) 4,283-294]. There is no doubt that this seems to be the easiest solu- 
tion of the difficulties which have been offered against the text, for as the 
authors say, “the words of Our Lord in St. Matthew would be understood 
thus: ‘And I say unto you that whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be that his marriage with her was incestuous, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery.” To this writer there has been a puzzling question 
about this text; on the occasion of consulting the patristic sources on the 
two Matthean texts some years ago, the inexplicable fact emerged that most 
of the Fathers do mot seem conscious that there is any difficulty at all in the 
words. They take the texts as plain statements of indissolubility, whereas 
a consultation of modern manuals reveals that we have remarks on the dif- 
ficulties, many solutions, and not one on which all agree. 
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Tue Rev. J. M. Nrecen. The Earliest Christian Liturgy, translated by 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B., St. Louis. Herder. 1941. x—416. $3.00. 

Not long after this book had first appeared in 1937 under the title, 
Gebet und Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament. Eine Studie zur biblischen 
Liturgie und Ethik (Freiburg: Herder), a reviewer in The American Ecclesi- 
tical Review hailed it as one of the finest fruits of scholarship resulting 
from the liturgical movement, and expressed the hope that it would soon 
find a competent translator. Father Patrick Cummins of Conception 
Abbey now offers the fulfillment of that hope. 

The book passes in survey all that is recorded of Jesus’ practice of 
prayer, in private and in public; presents an analysis of the Jewish piety of 
the period, and evaluates Jesus’ relations to that piety, personal, or public, 
as centering around the synagogue or the temple, as the case might be. 
Further Jewish and pagan influences allegedly affecting primitive Christian 
worship are touched upon; all the worship passages of the New Testament 
are then set out, with which the author concludes what he calls the his- 
torical presuppositions. 

The second half of the book deals systematically with public worship, 
as reflected in the New Testament pages. Prayer in common, its specific 
content, the reading in public of the Scriptures, instruction, psalmody, 
charismatic prophecy and “tongues,” and, of course, the Holy Eucharist, 
under the several aspects of a meal in common, as the Lord’s Supper, as 
fellowship in the Cup of the Lord, occupy the bulk of this part of the 
volume. Minor matters of liturgical times, and places, norms of propriety, 
popular participation, the question of language, and the like, conclude 
the volume. 

The work is the best collection of materials in its field known to this 
reviewer. As such it will be so handy as to be indispensable to all particu- 
larly interested in the subject. As a treatise one cannot give it, unfor- 
tunately, an unqualifed approbation. In this connection we note that even 
the translator finds it necessary, both in his short Preface, and in foot- 
notes here and there, to caution the reader against the author. ‘The 
author’s limited viewpoint,” Father Patrick states, (p. vi) “enables him to 
penetrate more deeply into passages which have suffered from being read in 
the light of later connotations. But this advantage is attended by a 
corresponding disadvantage. Tradition is one unbroken unity, stretching 
like a chain across the centuries. The links of that chain form the 
only road by which the scholar may go back to the beginning. Now the 
author of this book, in his laudable endeavor to rule out later develop- 
ments of terminology, makes too little at times of the verdict which tradi- 
dition, amid all terminological developments, has preserved unbroken from 
the beginning. Correction of one extreme by another, intelligible though 
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it be, is not commendable. Truth, not over-cautiousness, is error’s anti- 
dote. . . . Certain passages, I must admit do call for animadversion, and 
I append notes to that effect.” 

To this translator’s stricture I feel obliged to add that it is not merely 
a matter of terminology that is lacking in Father Nielen’s book, valuable as 
this is in many ways. The work seems to me to suffer from three grave 
defects, which are found wherever the author is not engaged in collecting 
and classifying texts of Scripture; wherever, in other words, he is in- 
terpreting his materials. These are in order: 

1. Lack of consistency from chapter to chapter. 

2. A presumption that the piety of Israel sought release in the 
spiritual worship of the synagogue from the carnal worship of the 
Temple. 

3. An inability to see in the pages of the New Testament, in treat- 
ing of the Holy Eucharist, that Christianity had a sacrifice and a priest- 
hood from the Last Supper onwards, and was conscious of both sacrifice 
and priesthood in the ritual renewal of the Last Supper. 

These last two charges, in particular, almost characterize the book as being 
influenced by rationalism, and so one must illustrate by quotation. 

The lack of consistency from chapter to chapter might be instanced 
by the juxtaposition of two such statements as these, each offered in the 
text without substantiating proof: “We might think the synagogue owed 
its origin to the fact of exile. But there are many historical arguments 
against accepting this view.” (p. 49) “The impossibility of assisting at 
Temple worship, either by reason of exile or distance, originally brought 
the synagogue into existence.” (p. 103) 

Other pairs of statements, that mutually cancel each other, could be 
adduced. This lack of consistency in dealing with the necessity of sacrifice 
in true worship calls forth the translator’s most vigorous protest, appended 
to a passage wherein Father Nielen argued from the prophets of the Old 
Law that God did not desire worship by sacrifice. “Proving too much 
proves nothing . . . ” cautions Father Patrick. “Our author elsewhere main- 
tains that sacrifice is an essential trait of religion. If so, how can the 
prophets be supposed to frown on sacrifice? . . . While we regret this un- 
historical and undogmatic passage, we must also note that the passage is in 
no way essential to our author’s argument.” (p. 98) 

That last citation also bears, it will be noticed, on that supposed con- 
flict of the pious spirit of Israel turning with relief to the pure worship 
of the synagogue, away from the impure sacrifices of the Temple. This 
idea seems to be never lost sight of by the author, and suggests more than 
once that worship of God by sacrifice, as in the Holy Eucharist, is some- 
thing in the way of a mistake for man’s truly spiritual nature. 

Thus, doubt having been cast without substantiation on the customary 
notion that the synagogue arose during the exile, the author states: “In 
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any case, at the period of the New Testament we find the synagogues as 
long existing edifices . . . All of them have their definite order of divine 
service on the Sabbath, emphasizing, not sacrifice as they had done in the 
Temple, but teaching and prayer. The synagogue is the home of prayer 
without sacrifice.” (p. 49) “In particular, the synagogue, as we have 
already pointed out, insisted on a more spiritual service of God without 
sacrifices, bloody or unbloody.” (p. 97) “We do not mean that the 
worshipers in the synagogue always grasped this truth in its religious 
depth and purity. But we do mean that they saw therein the essential 
freedom from the necessity of liturgical sacrifice and practices.” (p. 101) 
“Even if we hold that Jesus looked upon existing external sacrifices as 
secondary, as subordinate to worship in spirit, we must still maintain 
that the Jewish conception and formation of the liturgy exercised a strong 
influence on early Christianity.” (p. 106) 

Father Nielen’s full position with regard to the understanding of the 
basic doctrines of the Holy Eucharist, as found in the New Testament, 
is hard to set out squarely, because almost every statement that surprises 
one in one passage will be glossed by a corresponding statement farther 
on. In general we may state: 

(1) The Epistle to the Hebrews is studied for an entire chapter, without 
yielding any specific knowledge of the Priesthood of Christ now operative. 
That there must have been some sort of a sacrifice known among Chris- 
tians would seem to be demanded by the general tone and setting. Note 
how the last words of this passage water down the whole: “On the other 
hand, we are unable to read the Epistle to the Hebrews with its insistence 
on the traditional conception of sacrifice and on the necessary connection 
between sacrifices of blood and reconciliation and on the fulfillment of all 
these anticipations in Christ, unless we go further and conclude that there 
existed among Christians some special act of worship which made Christ 
in some real sense present by an act of sacrifice. . . . In other words, we 
must admit some specific liturgical elements in early Christian times, 
particularly in the form of the banquet in common.” (p. 192) 

(2) Jesus did not institute any external religious worship: ‘For 
the fact that Jesus commanded nothing in particular regarding worship 
and its development but always emphasized the inwardness and spirituality 
of worship, makes it clear that for those who followed Him the road was 
open to accept already existing liturgical forms if these forms were the 
natural expression of their own inward disposition.” (p. 106) How about 
Christ’s bidding: “Do this for a commemoration of Me,” as recorded in 
Luke 22, 19? There is a hint that these words, since lacking in Matthew 
and Mark, may be an interpolation into Luke from First Corinthians. 
(p. 302) 

At any rate it is claimed that Paul in First Corinthians records the 
subject-matter of a revelation he had received privately from the Lord 
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in the words, “As often as you eat of this bread and drink of the chalice 
you announce the death of the Lord until He come.” (I Cor. 11, 23) 
Thereat for the first time the early Christians knew that their meal in 
common was an announcement [and renewal], of the [sacrificial] death 
of the Lord. At least that seems to be the bearing of the passage: ““To show 
them that the common meal is a Lord’s Supper, he reminds them of what he 
has already taught them: ‘For I have received from the Lord, as I have also 
delivered to you, that the Lord Jesus, on the night when He was betrayed, 
took bread. . . . In like manner after eating He took the cup saying, 
‘This cup is the new covenant in My blood: this do ye as often as ye 
drink thereof in remembrance of Me.’” Resting on these words Paul 
concludes: “‘As often as you eat of this bread and drink of this chalice you 
announce the death of the Lord until He come.” “Here for the first time 
in ancient Christian literature the common meal of Christians is said to 
be the announcement of the death of the Lord. Consequently the text is of 
great importance. . . . The phrase, ‘I have received from the Lord,’ im- 
plies in the most obvious sense, a personal revelation made to the Apostle. 
Those scholars are mistaken who hold the opinion that the phrase refers, 
not to a revelation made directly to St. Paul, but to a tradition originating 
from our Lord’s teaching to the Twelve.” (p. 302, 303) 

“St. Paul’s views may be summarized thus: (1) to eat in common 
makes the meal the Lord’s Supper; (2) each partaker must be aware that 
this meal in common is a memorial of the death of Jesus; (3) hence the 
gifts are to be received in a worthy manner; (4) thus all will have, at 
the very beginning of the meal, the proper attitude towards the Lord’s 
Supper.” (p. 305) 

“Correction of one extreme by another,” we repeat with Father Patrick, 
“intelligible though it be, is not commendable. Truth, not over-cautious- 
ness, is error’s antidote.” 

From the above it should by no means be concluded that this book is 
without great value. But it will be most valuable to those who are best 
in a position to utilize its abundant materials, without accepting all the 
author’s interpretations. GeraLp Exxarp, S.J., PH.D. 


Dom Davw Know tes. The Monastic Order in England: A History of 
its Development from the Times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran 
Council 943-1216. Cambridge. At the University Press. New York, 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xix—737. $9.50. 

Prior to the appearance of this work, it could be said with truth that 
“no attempt has yet been made to supply from original sources a synthetic 
account of English monastic life during the five crucial centuries preceding 
the Reformation.” (G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, I, 441) 
Monographs and special studies have appeared in abundance, dealing with 
particular aspects of English monasticism or with individual houses or 
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groups of monks. Also there have been occasional publications of some 
excellent outlines of monastic history. Dom Knowles’ present offering aims 
at filling the gap between the monograph and the outline history. It suc- 
ceeds in a remarkably satisfactory way. 

The author is generous in admitting his indebtedness to the long list 
of antiquarians and historians who have prepared much of the material 
for his work. Individual scholars, as well as regional and national asso- 
ciations, have labored long and expended energy and money lavishly in 
bringing to light carefully transcribed editions of the chronicles, 
chartularies, and account books of many of the medieval English 
monasteries. Historians and research students have been familiar with 
these publications for a long time. But to the general reader and even 
to many students, who might not be fortunate enough to have these 
publications at hand, much of the benefit of those scholarly labors has 
remained hidden. In the present volume Dom Knowles brings a vast 
amount of that lore within easy reach. 

The volume is divided into two almost equal parts. The first con- 
tains the narrative of the historical development of the religious houses 
from 943 A.D. to 1216 A.D.; the second is made up of a series of separate 
studies on the institutional life of the different religious groups. This 
latter section is more specialized in interest, and the separation of these 
studies from the historical narrative saves the continuity of the story 
without sacrificing the completeness of the work. 

To appreciate something of the magnitude of the task undertaken by 
the author in these pages, it is sufficient to recall the rapidity of the 
numerical increase and diffusion of the monastic body in England during 
the centuries under consideration. In 943 A.D. there was in existence 
scarcely a single fully regular monastic community; in 1216 A.D. there 
were over a hundred large monasteries of black monks (Benedictines), 
some seventy abbeys of Cistercians and a multitude of lesser communities. 
The total population of the religious houses reached its maximum of about 
15,000 members during the 12th century, and the monastic wealth 
amounted to a quarter, or even a third, of the total wealth of the country 
in lands, rents, and dues in the second half of that century. To describe 
this material expansion alone in a single volume would be a task that 
called for keen discernment, if confusion is to be avoided and an accurate 
idea of the whole growth is to be presented. 

Dom Knowles is far from content, however, with describing the ma- 
terial expansion of the organization, and is constantly dwelling upon that 
other story of the significance of the monastic order as a directive and 
formative influence over the spiritual and intellectual life of the Church 
and nation. He shows that the revived monasticism of Dunstan’s time 
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had been the very heart and soul of the rebirth of the country; that for 
two generations after 943 A.D. the rulers of the Church had come from 
the monasteries, and that these same men were the controlling influence in 
the social and political life of their times; and that at least until 1100 A.D. 
there was within the abbeys a virile and dynamic intellectual and spiritual 
life which was almost the only refining and enlightening power in the 
land. (pp. 680-1) In charting out these broad lines of monastic influence, 
the author manifests rare powers as an interpreter of facts and tendencies 
in the political, social and cultural, as well as in the religious, life of the 
times. From literature and from a wide range of official records of the 
age he produces evidence which is convincing, and does it all with a 
sureness of touch which manifests considerable reflection and is much 
more than the mere setting down of reported happenings. 

The studies which make up Part Two of this volume will appeal especially 
to those who are familiar with monastic history and who are interested 
in the more intimate discussion of institutions and customs which charac- 
terized the domestic and external activity of the monks. Such questions 
as the mode of electing abbots, the position of the abbots in the com- 
munity, the function of the chapter in the daily government of the 
houses, the sources and administration of the financial revenues of the 
monasteries, the social status of the new recruits, the diet, horarium, 
prayer and practical works of charity are a few of the topics discussed in 
the nine chapters which treat of the internal polity and domestic life 
of the monks. In addition to these, there are a number of penetrating 
essays on the external relations of the monasteries with the civil authorities, 
the hierarchy, and the parishes, which belonged in many cases to the 
monks. Conditions in other parts of the world, especially in France and 
Germany, are compared with those in England. This characteristic of 
the author, namely, his broad view which embraces not only the English 
monastic scene, but also takes in the trends and changes notable on the 
Continent at the same time is impressive and lends considerable weight 
to his judgments and conclusions. He also makes use of many recent 
works of recognized authorities on the special questions dealt with in these 
chapters. 

Another feature of the work is its dignity of tone. There is little of 
that polemic attitude which appears all too noticeably in much of the 
literature on this subject. Even Dr. Coulton, so commonly made the 
object of bitter reproach by Catholic writers, is calmly described as “‘one 
whose knowledge of the subject is unrivalled” (p. xvi) with no word to 
indicate how notoriously that “knowledge” has been used as a means of 
blackening the reputation of the monastic order. This quiet and positive 
presentation of well-documented history is satisfying, and in the field of 
English monastic literature it is all too rare. Dom Knowles is neither on 
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the defensive nor on the offensive, though he knows, perhaps as accurately 
as any writer of the present day, what charges have been made against 
the monks. He warns those who are too sympathetic towards the order 
that they must “resist with all their power the siren voice of romanticism 
. « « that old enchantress, who has known so well how by her magic of 
word and brush to scatter the golden mist of the unreal over generations 
of the past.” (pp. 692-3) The author has shown that he could resist 
that voice, with the result that this volume should find favor with all 
readers who are sincerely desirous of knowing more about the medieval 
monks in England. 

It is to be hoped that circumstances will permit Dom Knowles to com- 
plete the story of English monasticism in a second volume. If the excel- 
lence of this volume may be used as a basis for prophecy, there seems to 
be little reason to doubt that, when completed, this work should be gen- 
erally accepted as the standard history of the monastic order in England. 

F, O. Corcoran, §.J. 


MotHer Mary oF Sr. Austin. The Divine Crucible of Purgatory. 
Revised and edited by Nicholas Ryan, S.J. 8vo. Cloth. 185. $2.25. 

This book may be said to be a theological and devout meditation on 
the processes of Purgatory. Evidently it is the fruit of many years of read- 
ing, study, and thought on the subject. The authoress draws heavily upon 
mysticism for her elucidation of those processes, and she is said to have 
been a mystic herself. 

There are preliminary chapters on the separated soul, on the effect of sin, 
and on the uncompleted tasks of life. The official doctrine of the Church 
on Purgatory is clearly set out at the beginning. Then follows an exposi- 
tion of what is known about the condition of the soul after it is separated 
from the body, its mode of life, natural and supernatural, the extent and 
nature of its knowledge, its occupations, and the immutably fixed attitude 
of the will toward God. 

Sin leaves a debt of punishment to be paid, and increases the evil ten- 
dencies in human nature. The former may remain after death. As to the 
latter, theologians are divided, some thinking that a certain residue of 
those roots or effects of sin may persist in the soul after death, and that 
it is the function of Purgatory to cleanse as well as to inflict punishment; 
others hold that it is merely retributive. The arguments for both opinions 
are presented, and both views are kept in mind throughout the book. 

After the particular judgment, which is explained, the process of Purga- 
tory begins. Since all the life and activity of a spirit are knowledge and 
love, it is inferred that each of these is a cause of the suffering endured. 
Moreover, each causes joy as well as pain, and both joy and pain are vastly 
greater than any that can be experienced on earth. With St. Robert 
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Bellarmine these points are proposed as certain on the nature of the punish- 
ment in Purgatory: there is nothing in it like th: despair of hell; there is 
suffering due to loss of the beatific vision; theze is an additional pain of 
sense; and there is a pain of fire, however this fire is to be understood. 
To try to determine more precisely in what this punishment consists, it 
is observed that “fellowship in Christ suffering is the essence” of purga- 
torial life. One in Purgatory, though he cannot advance in grace, can 
increase his knowledge of God, and this would be after the manner of 
the Angels’ knowledge of God. Moreover, this knowledge would be 
supernatural, it would reveal God present in the soul, and thus one would 
be a mystic. 

The separated souls’ superior knowledge both natural and supernatural, 
of God, supplies the clue to an understanding of their sufferings and 
their joys. Their sufferings are like the interior torments, due to infused 
knowledge, of Christ in His passion, and also like the peculiar interior pains, 
also due to infused knowledge, felt in certain degrees of mystical contem- 
plation. Hence, infused knowledge is the instrumental cause of the pain 
of sense. This pain is often called fire. 

Though the authoress holds it as certain that there is fire in Purgatory, 
she inclines to take that fire in a metaphorical sense, as the effect of the 
soul’s higher knowledge of God, of its own imperfections and sinfulness. 
This fire is like that which assails and tortures and purifies those who are 
undergoing the purgations described in St. John of the Cross’s Dark Night 
of the Soul. “In the sense above explained,” that is, in the light of their 
superior knowledge of God and of themselves, “the theme of this book 
is that the Holy Souls are cleansed by the attributes of God. In the Justice 
of God the Holy Souls see the fitness of their punishment: in His light, 
the malice of sin: in His sanctity, the stain of the least imperfection; in 
His Being, their nothingness: in His ineffable Essence, their intrinsic need 
of Him. The Holy Souls plunge deep into God’s Hiddenness, God’s Silence, 
God’s Immensities of Solitude.” 

It is pointed out by the editor that St. Gregory of Nyssa taught a similar 
doctrine. 

The same attributes of God, which, seen and possessed in the vision of 
Heaven, constitute beatitude, were to Christ in His passion, through His 
infused knowledge of them and their relation to Himself as representative 
of sinners, a source of indescribable anguish. So too, are they, in infused 
contemplation, when it is predominantly purifying, an exquisite torment 
to the mystics. In some such way the souls in Purgatory receive greater 
and greater knowledge of the divine attributes and their relations, opposi- 
tions, and contrasts to what they find in themselves, and thus they suffer 
and are cleansed. 

Knowing, as they do, the extreme rigors of divine justice on the one 
hand, and on the other, how grievous, even if only in venial sin, has been 
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their violation of it, they realize the appropriateness and fitness of their 
chastisements, and are not only reconciled to them, but seeing them as God 
does, as a great good, they positively desire them, and would, if there 
were need, seek them. As St. Margaret Mary wrote, “Never have I suffered 
anything so painful as this Sanctity of Justice which imprints itself upon 
the soul in so terrible a manner that she would willingly cast herself into 
all imaginable pains, offering herself to suffer even those of the damned, 
rather than appear before the Sanctity of God.” Considering God’s pa- 
tience and long-suffering with themselves, they realize and lament their 
ingratitude. They feel their own nothingness in contrast to the infinite 
plenitude of the Divine Being. And of course they experience the keenest 
disappointment and anguish at the postponement of the beatific vision. 
They know well that now they ought to have it, they appreciate it as 
they could not before, and it is the one thing that they long for. They 
are in a worse position than St. Theresa, dying because she cannot die. 

It is suggested that in the passage through Purgatory there are periods 
corresponding to the purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways in the 
spiritual life. In going through these the soul is not only purified, but 
also enlightened, transformed, more and more intimately united with God, 
and thus prepared for final beatitude in and with God. In “the silences 
of the twilight” the soul is plunged into God’s hiddenness, it learns more 
and more of His transcendence and unobtrusiveness; it enters into God’s 
immensity of solitude, experiencing a measureless need of God, a measure- 
less ignorance, and a measureless capacity for love; and lastly, it passes into 
God’s silence.” 

The relations of the Holy Souls to the operations of God and to the 
several persons of the Blessed Trinity are discussed in dealing with the 
final part, analogous to the unitive way, of the purgatorial process. It is 
like “the flaming glories of the dawn of Heaven.” Here the emphasis 
is on transformation and immediate preparation for consummated union 
with God. 

Through partnership in the riches of Christ, in the love of Christ, and 
through union with the Divine Sanctifier, living Christians may aid and 
accelerate the work of Purgatory. Another means of achieving the same 
result is to cultivate a mentality similar to that of the Holy Souls, taking 
their views of the Creator and of creatures, sharing their attitudes, and 
imitating their virtues. 

At the end of the work there is a fairly long poem by Mother St. Austin, 
giving in verse the main idea of the book: “The Soul Sanctified by God’s 
Divine Attributes in the Flames of Purgatory.” 

Perhaps the best thing about the work is the clear and impressive sug- 
gestion throughout of a profoundly theological form of union with God 
and sanctification, by which one could anticipate what is accomplished in 
Purgatory and go beyond it. It would consist in an ever-growing knowl- 
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edge and appreciation of God’s atttributes and operations, and of oneself 
in relation to them, in finely adjusting oneself to them, in sharing in 
the interior sentiments of Christ in His passion, in making the most of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, in seeking to realize the purposes of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and in developing an intimate and peculiar union with each 
of the Divine Persons, all this, if one have the grace, in the ardent fervor 


of the infused light and love of mystical contemplation. 
G. A. Exxvarp, §.J. 


Cuartes Howarp Hopkins. The Rise of the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism. New Haven, Yale University Press. 1940. $3.00. 

The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism is an historical 
survey of the movement in the Protestant group of this country to develop 
a program to meet the social problems arising out of capitalism. The 
author does not attempt to present his own beliefs although one gains the 
impression that he is sympathetic with the principles enunciated. The 
book is divided into four sections, namely: The Birth of Social Christianity 
(1865-1880) ; The Eighties; A Youthful Movement (1880-90); The Social 
Gospel Comes of Age (1890-1900); and Maturity and Recognition 
(1900-15). In each section, Mr. Hopkins focusses his interest and at- 
tention on the social problems within our society during these four periods 
and on the action taken by some of the Protestant leaders to solve these 
problems. The author goes into considerable detail to present the activity 
of these churchmen in the area of industry, employer and employee rela- 
tions; in the area of social work and the treatment of social problems on 
an individual basis; and in the field of sociology and the development of 
sociological principles that were derived from ethical principles deduced 
from a Protestant philosophy. Much space is also given to a description 
of the activity of certain leaders in the political socialist movement. Thus, 
we are given a picture of a small group of Protestant leaders who partici- 
pated in the socialist front; a group that urged state supervision and con- 
trol and who used Karl Marx as a guide and teacher. 

One would assume from reading this book that the Protestant group 
has built its faith on the brotherhood of man with little thought given 
to the first and major commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
These leaders seem to have lost sight of Heaven and of man’s relationship 
to his Creator. One feels that they were not concerned with personal 
salvation but held to the belief that salvation is exclusively “‘social.” Chris- 
tianity is apparently thought of as a mere social institution, established to 
improve society and to bring about a higher civilization in this world. 
Thus, they hope to see the Kingdom of Heaven established on this earth 
in the form of an enlightened and ethical society. One of the prominent 
writers in this movement declared, “the church was entering upon a new 
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epoch in which her place and function in society were rapidly undergoing 
radical change.” Again, when discussing the problems of the poor, another 
writer remarks—“their souls—their ethical souls—are all but lost.” One 
could give many quotations from the book in which the theory that the 
Kingdom of Heaven will finally be established on this earth through the 
social evolutionary process is presented. 

Inasmuch as the writer of this review is a social worker, she was much 
interested in reading the section on the development of social work in 
this country, wherein the author describes the influence of the Protestant 
churches on this movement. No one would deny that organized social work 
in this country has been greatly influenced by Protestant philosophy. 
However, one has seen in the past two and a half decades a breaking 
away on the part of social work from Protestantism, as such. Great concern 
was shown by those interested in the poor, or the so-called unchurched, in 
our cities during the latter part of the 19th and early 20th centuries. In 
1897, a census was begun by them in the 15th Assembly District of New 
York City. “Ten churches and two religious organizations cooperated in 
the first survey. It was found that in an area containing some 40,000 
people, approximately one half were neither church members nor 
attendants; ten Protestant churches had a total membership of only 1,798 
with but seven pastors and two church visitors.” From 1925-28 the writer 
of this review was employed as a social worker in one of the large non- 
sectarian agencies in that section of New York City. From her ex- 
perience, it was learned that the population was predominantly Catholic 
and that a great number of these persons had come to this country and 
to this city in the latter part of the 19th and early part of the 20th 
century. The greater proportion of this group were practicing their re- 
ligion and had a substantial faith. One wonders if in this census of 1897, 
the Protestant clergy and church workers were not faced with real diffi- 
culties in the gathering of facts so that they were unable to secure accurate 
figures. 

It might be well to indicate that Mr. Hopkins must have had considerable 
difficulty in securing data which would give the reader 2 more complete 
picture of the activity of Protestant churches in the development of a 
social gospel. The organization of Protestant churches is such that it would 
be almost impossible to present an accurate picture of the work, beliefs 
and attitudes of the various sects. That is to say, one must remember that 
such activity, as described in this book, will not be found in all Protestant 
churches. 

In closing the book, the writer of this review was left with the feeling 
that the teachings of the Protestant group on the social mission lacked 
warmth and reality. From religion one wishes more than a discussion on 
social relationships. Contrary to their thinking, personal salvation or 
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union with God is the ultimate objective of the soul and, therefore, the 
most important factor in the life of the individual. In this connection, 
a remark in Franz Werfel’s book, ‘““Embezzled Heaven” is called to mind. 
The author in this novel is discussing the faith of a peasant woman. In an 
attempt to make her faith understandable to the author, the priest states 
that Teta, the peasant woman, has a thirst for Heaven, and then continues 
by saying that people would not have a thirst for Heaven, if there were 
no such place. To love man must we not follow our Lord’s teaching, 
namely that, first we must love God? Perhaps the Protestant writers on the 
social gospel thought that love for God is essential but in the presentation 
of the material, it seems that man’s love for God was described as an indirect, 
remote relationship. It is not our intention to lessen the importance of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” Every Catholic knows 
the importance of this commandment and throughout the history of the 
Church one sees evidence of her concern and activity in the administra- 
tion of the corporal works of mercy, as revealed by the writings and works 
of both the clergy and laity. One needs only to read the encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. 

In conclusion, one might say that Mr. Hopkins has handled a difficult 
subject very well and has presented in as clear a manner as possible the 
rise and development of this movement in Protestantism. The book should 
be of particular interest to sociologists and social workers wao are interested 


in learning about the influence of Protestantism on these two fields. 
DoroTtHy L. Book. 


Joseru B. Couns, S.S., D.D., PH.D. Christian mysticism in the Eliza- 
bethan Age with its Background in Mystical Methodology. Johns Hopkins 
Press. Baltimore. 1940. 251. $3.25. 

There is no field of English literature in which there is so great a need of 
intelligent criticism as the realm of mystical writing. The chief difficulty 
in the past has been the failure of literary critics and editors to clarify their 
ideas on the nature of mysticism, before attempting to criticise or collect 
mystical writings. Too many of them might say, with the editors of The 
Oxford Book of Mystical Verse: “‘we have no desire to venture on a defini- 
tion of what actually constitutes mysticism and what does not, since such 
an attempt would be clearly outside our province.” 

Father Collins, in his scholarly and painstaking work, manifests no such 
slovenliness of intellect. His idea of mysticism is clear. ‘“‘Mysticism in the 
following pages,” he writes in the Preface, “is not vague or diffuse in 
meaning, but is strictly limited to its traditional usage in expressing the 
varied and progressive steps which lead to the ‘vision splendid.’” And again: 
“This work applies mysticism equally to all the stages or ways of growth 
in the spiritual life, even to the lower stages or ways commonly called 


ti °” ” 
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It is in the inclusion of Asceticism under the heading of Mysticism that 
the present reviewer finds the chief defect in this volume. The two ap- 
proaches to divine union are different in nature, and the inclusion of both 
under the heading of one, cannot be said to be “traditional usage,” if the 
practice of such writers as Father Tanquerey and Poulain be taken into 
consideration. Indeed, such an inclusion must necessarily result in a return 
to the confusion found in the writings of Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and others whose work antedates the clear differentiation of Asceticism 
and Mysticism. True, the author is free to choose his opinion on a contro- 
verted point, but it would have been well to note that many others do not 
fall in with his view. 

Prescinding from the consequences that must follow from the too-broad 
use of the term “mysticism” this volume abundantly establishes its thesis: 
“That the tradition of Christian mysticism is reflected in this period [the 
Elizabethan Age] with perhaps as clear force and emphasis as in any other.” 
And from the thesis follows the corollary that there was no interruption 
of English mystical writing, as is so frequently thought, from Rolle’s time 
to Crashaw’s. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, “The Method of Mysticism,” 
begins with the mystical method of Plato and Neoplatonism, passes to a 
consideration of the genesis and method of Christian mysticism and con- 
cludes with a discussion of the Christocentric and Theocentric contempla- 
tion of the Ages of Faith. Part II, “Mystical Literature of Foreign Origin 
in the Elizabethan Age,” discusses, chiefly, English translations of French, 
Italian and Spanish mystical writings. Part III, “Christian Mysticism in 
Native English Writers,” is, as it is meant to be, the most important part 
of the volume. It shows, without pedantry, the inadequacy of such “mys- 
ticism” as Henry Constable’s, and contrasts it with the full methodology 
of mysticism found in such writers as Father Robert Southwell, S.J. 

Not the least valuable and interesting part of Father Collins’ study is his 
excellent presentation of the mystical ideas of Dante and Petrarch. 

In content, presentation, notes, bibliography and indexes this work is a 
credit to its author and a valuable contribution to a subject too long treated 
by those whose lack of philosophical training has seriously marred their 


attempts. 
TERENCE L. CoNnNOLLy, S.J. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES 

Wim G. Bram. A Manual of Bible History, revised by Charles D. Matthews. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 1940. x, 432. 

This history is written by and for Christian believers, and for this reason it is gratify- 
ing to welcome its: appearance in the revised form of Professor Matthews. The treatment 
of the events of Biblical history generally falls into three parts. There is a paraphrase of 
the story as it appears in the Bible; there is an indication of the lessons which are 
pertinent to individuals or groups; and, finally, there are added paragraphs or notes on 
the way in which modern historical or archeological discoveries have thrown light on the 
event in question. 

Neither the author nor the reviser felt that the book should deal intimately with ques- 
tions of history which are disputed among the scholarly. In general, the results of the 
destructive Biblical criticism are set aside without entering into the valid reasons which 
justify such a course. With respect to this sort of criticism, it is possible that the author 
is somewhat optimistic when he says that “the era of destructive Biblical criticism 
is past, and Biblical archeologists, on the basis of impartial and scientific evidence, give 
general corroboration to the Scriptures.” (p. 60) Is it not rather the fact that when some 
profane document turns up, the critics are willing to put faith in it, whereas in general 
they disbelieve the sacred source until extra-Biblical evidence is found? The Bible is the 
culprit whose guilt is presumed until disproved in the court of the adverse critics. 

Since it is to be expected that the writer had to select out of an abundance of archeo- 
logical and historical material for the illustration and confirmation of the text, there is 
little point in referring to omissions. However, one or two may be noted. In dealing 
with the time of the Exodus, the author elects to follow the opinion which puts the 
7 entrance into Canaan after Ramses; many follow this view. But the work of Garstang at 
Jericho has weighty bearing on the point, and a reference to his work under the chapter on 
the Exodus (about p. 76) and again in discussing Joshua (p. 140) might profitably have 
been in place. Again, in dealing with the motive of Josiah in going out to Megiddo to 
stop Necho, (p. 252) the force of the Hebrew preposition (2 Kings 23, 29, wrongly trans- 
lated against both in the Vulgate and in the Authorized, instead of an an ally of, in favor 
of) is missed. Necho went up as an ally of Assyria, which was being driven into retreat 
westward by Nabuchodonosor; Josiah, in the hope that attack on Egypt would strengthen 
him with the Babylonian undertook the foolish action at Megiddo. Finally, the treatment 
of the chronology of Quirinus and of the place of Peter in the group of the Apostles and 
in the early Church could be eked out with additional notices. 

The book is written for Protestants who have retained their Biblical faith, and it is 
only occasionally that the author seems to have been somewhat awed by the adverse critics 
—as in a note on page 5 to the effect that the “events in the Epic of Redemption are not 
by ordinary definition history,” and later in accepting the whole theory of a Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the whole the book is honestly written, well written and interestingly written. 

j. CG 


Harotp W. Crarx. Genes and Genesis. Pacific Press Publishing Assoc., 1940. Pp. 155. 

The merits of this book are chiefly two. First of all, it makes an earnest and reasoned 
plea for belief in a personal Creator; secondly it gives a readable summary account of mod- 
ern researches relating to genes, mutation, environmental influence, and hybridization. The 
author believes that certain types were brought into existence by a definitive creative act 
and that subsequently variations, due to different causes, occurred by which the original 
types were broken up into the multitude of species now existent. Unfortunately, his 
notion of creation is hazy, and his ignorance of Medieval thought is pitiful. He credits 
a Jesuit named Juarez with having placed the doctrine of creationism on a firm theological 
basis. M. J. G. 
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Cares CLAYTON Morrison. What is Christianity? Chicago, Willet, Clark & Co. 1940. 
vili-324. $3.00. 

There is nothing new in the tenets offered in these Lyman Beecher Lectures of 1939 
at Yale University. The author supposes the validity of the fallacious naturalistic definition 
of history; with many other moderns he does not make the distinction between natural 
and supernatural revelation; Jesus is a mere man, and Christianity a2 matter of the evolution 
of human thought. The only new departures here are (a) the paradoxical (and paralogical) 
position of the lecturer in thinking that we can understand Christianity only through a 
naturalistic view of history, and (b) an unfair hardness on Protestantism, and its views 
on revelation, creeds, and the supernatural. W. Mz 


Hares FraNxuin Raut. Christianity. An Inquiry into its Nature and Truth. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. $2.50. 

This is just another rationalistic presentation of the subject in the same way in which the 
German rationalists turned out their Urgeschichten des Christentums. We are fast filling 
our shelves with such worthless efforts. As usual, our American rationalists are trailing their 
European colleagues. The news about this work is only this that it has won the $15,000.00 
Bross Prize. By the terms of the trust agreement of William Bross, the purpose of the 
founder was “to call out the best efforts of the highest talent and the ripest scholarship of 
the world to illustrate from science, or from any department of knowledge, and to demon- 
strate the divine origin and authority of the Christian Scriptures; and further, to show how 
both science and revelation coincide and prove the existence, the providence, or any or all 
the attributes of the only living and true God, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His be- 
ing, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” In Professor Rall’s prize essay, 
the opinion is held that there was early faith in the divinity of Christ; this faith was one of 
five elements of primitive Christianity; the fact that Christ was God was not an element. 


Warten Lowa, D.D. SS. Peter and Paul in Rome. An Archaeological Rhapsody. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1940, 164 pp. $2.00. 

The archeology in this book is in very scattered places and there is nothing added to what 
has not been put forth by professional archeologists. Hence, there is no need to review 
the book from this angle. It is in the sub-title that the reader will find the not very 
indicative thread to guide him through the mazes of Doctor Lowrie’s very chatty theory. 
Saints Peter and Paul clashed very vigorously; their martyrdom was the ending of the 
schism between the followers of the great leaders. Both became the objects of veneration 
in early Rome; later the Catholic Church let Saint Paul fall somewhat from favor, and 
he was at large, as it were, when the Protestants looked for a patron. If we all get 
together and do not lay too great stress on external formularies of faith—though by 
all means some are to be retained—then we may be able to mend the schism of the 
Peter and Paul of our day. Doctor Lowrie has done such excellent work in translating 
Kierkegaard, and in parts of this book he is so interesting in his reminiscences about 
persons and places in Rome, that it is regrettable that he undertook to expound the sym- 
bols of a non-existent ancient schism in order to bring a fanciful cure to modern heresy. 

wt 
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